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TO  THfi 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES   CRAGGS, 

ssqviaB) 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OP  STATE. 

SEAR   SIR} 

I  Cannot  wish  that  any  of  my  writingg 
should  last  longer  than  the  memory  of  our 
friendship,  and  therefore  I  thus  publicly  be« 
queath  them  to  you,  in  return  for  the  many 
valuable  instance^  of  your  affectioiL 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little 
disadvantage  as  possible^  I  have  left  the  care . 
of  them  to  one,  whom,  by  the  experience  erf 
some  years,  I  know  well  qualified  to  answer 
my  intentions.  He  has  already  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  being  under  your  protec- 
tion ;  and,  as  he  will  very  much  stand  in 
need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than 
that  he  may  continue  to  deserve  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  such  a  patron. 
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I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such 
compliments,  as  would  but  ill  suit  that  fami- 
liarity between  us,  which  was  once  my  great- 
est pleasure,  and  will  be  my  greatest  honour 
hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my 
hearty  wishes,  that  the  great  reputation  you 
have  acquired  so  early,  may  increase  more 
and  more :  and  that  you  may  long  serve  your 
country  with  those  excellent  talents,  and  un- 
blemished integrity,  which  have  so  power- 
fully recommended  you  to  the  most  gra- 
cious and  amiable  Monarch  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity 
of  your  spirit  continue  to  soften  and  subdue 
your  enemies,  and  gain  you  many  friends, 
if  possible,  as  sincere  as  yourself.  When 
you  have  found  such,  they  cannot  wish  you 
more  true  happiness  than  I,  who  am,  with 
the  greatest  zeal. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  entirely  aflfectionate  Friend, 

and  faithful  obedient  Servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 

June  4,  17 19, 


THE 

PREFACE. 


Joseph  ADDISON,  the  son  of  Lancelot  Addi- 
SOD,  D.D.  and  of  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Gulston,  D.  D.  and  sister  of  Dr.  William  Gulston, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  bom  at  Milston,  near  Am- 
brosebury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  year  1671. 
His  Father,  who  was  of  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford, 
passed  many  years  in  his  travels  through  Europe 
and  Africa,  where  he  joined,  to  the  uncommon  and 
excellent  talents  of  nature,  a  great  knowledge  of  let- 
ters and  things ;  of  which  several  books  published 
by  him:  are  ample  testimonies.  He  was  Rector  of 
Milston,  above-mentioned,  when  Mr.  Addison,  his 
eldest  son,  was  bom ;  and  afterwards  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  and  Dean  of  Litchfield. 

Mr.  Addison  received  his  first  education  at  the 
Chartreux,  from  whence  he  was  removed  very  early 
to  Queen's  College  in  Oxford.  He  had  been  there 
about  two  years,  when  the  accidental  sight  of  a  p**— 
per  of  his  verses,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  then 
Dean  of  that  houste,  occasioned  his  being  elected  into 
Magdalene  College.  He  employed  his  first  years  in 
the  study  of^the  old  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  whose 
language  and  manner  he  caught  at  that  time  of  life, 
as  strongly  as  other  young  people  gain  a  French  ac- 
cent, or  a  genteel  air.    An  early  acquaintance  with 
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the  classics,  is  what  may  be  called  the  good-breeding 
of  poetry,  as  it  gives  a  certain  gracefulness  which 
never  forsakes  a  mind  that  contracted  it  in  youth,  but 
is  seldom  or  never  hit  by  diose  who  would  learn  it  too 
late.  He  fii*st  distinguished  himself  by  his  Latin 
compositions,  published  in  the  Musa  Anglicants^  and 
was  admired  as  one  of  the  best  authors  since  the  Au- 
gustan age,  in  the  two  Universities,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  before  he  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in 
town.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  harder  task  than 
to  tame  the  natural  wildness  of  wit,  and  to  civilize 
the  fancy.  The  generality  of  our  old  English  poets 
abound  in  forced  conceits,  and  affected  phrases ;  and 
even  those  who  are  said  to  come  the  nearest  to  exact- 
ness, are  but  too  often  fond  of  unnatural  beauties, 
and  aim  at  something  better  than  perfection.  If 
Mr.  Addison^s  example  and  precepts  be  the  occa- 
sion, that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
correctness,  we  may  justly  attribute  it  to  his  being 
first  fashioned  by  the  ancient  models,  and  familiarised 
to  propriety  of  thought  and  chastity  of  style.  Our 
country  owes  it  to  him,  that  the  famous  Monsieur 
Boileau  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  ge- 
nius for  poetry,  by  perusing  the  present  he  made  him 
of  the  Mu8»  Anglicants.  It  has  been  currently  Tt» 
{^ed,  that  this  famous  French  poet,  among  the  ci- 
vilities he  showed  Mr.  Addison  on  that  occasion,  af- 
firmed, that  he  would  not  have  written  against  Per- 
rault,  had  he  before  seen  such  excellent  pieces  by  a 
modem  hand.  Such  a  saying  would  have  been  im- 
pertinent and  unworthy  Boileau,  whose  dispute  with 
Perrault  turned  chiefly  upon  some  passages  in  the 
ancients,  which  he  rescued  from  the  misinterpreta- 
tions of  his  adversary.  The  true  and  natural  com- 
pliment made  by  him  was,  that  those  books  ^9.^ 
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ledge !  One  may  easily  imagine  a  reader  of  plain 
sense,  but  without  a  fine  taste,  turning  over  these 
parts  of  the  volume,  which  make  more  than  half  of 
it,  and  wondering  how  an  author,  who  seems  to  have 
so  solid  an  understanding,  when  he  treats  of  more 
weighty  subjects  in  the  other  pages,  should  dwell 
upon  such  trifles,  and  give  up  so  much  room  to  mat- 
ters of  mere  amusement.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few 
men  so  fond  of  the  ancients,  as  to  be  transported  with 
every  little  accident,  which  introduces  to  their  inU- 
mate  acquaintance.  Persons  of  that  cast  may  here 
have  the  satisfEiction  of  seeing  annotations  upon  an 
old  Roman  poem,  gathered  from  the  hills  and  valiies 
where  it  was  written.  The  Tyber  and  the  Po  serve 
to  explain  the  verses  that  were  made  upon  their 
banks ;  and  the  Alps  and  Appennines  are  made  com- 
mentators on  those  authors  to  whom  they  were  sub- 
jects so  many  centuries  ago.  Next  to  personal  con- 
versation with  the  writers  themselves,  this  is  the 
surest  way  of  coming  at  their  sense :  a  compendious 
and  engaging  kind  of  criticism,  which  convinces  at 
first  sight,  and  shows  the  vanity  of  conjectures 
made  by  antiquaries  at  a  distance.  If  the  knowledge 
of  polite  literature  has  its  use,  there  is  certainly  a 
merit .  in  illustrating  the  perfect  models  of  it ;  and 
the  learned  world  will  think  some  years  of  a  man'ft 
life  not  mis-spent  in  so  elegant  an  employment.  I 
shall  conclude  what  I  had  to  say  on  this  performancjSj^^ 
by  observing,  that  the  fame  of  it  increased  from  year 
to  year ;  and  the  demand  for  copies  was  so  urgent, 
that  their  price  rose  to  four  or  five  times  the  original 
value  before  it  came  out  in  a  second  edition. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  to  my  Lord  Halifax  may  be 
considered  as  the  text  upon  which  the  book  of  Tra* 
vels  is  a  large  comment,  and  has  been  esteemed  by 
A  3 
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those  who  have  a  relish  for  antiquity,  as  the  most  cx- 
quisheofhis  poetical  performances.  A  tmnslation  of 
it  by  Signior  Salvini,  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Florence,  is  inserted  in  this  edition ;  not  only  on  the 
accomit  of  its  merit,  but  because  it  is  the  language 
of  the  country  which  is  the  subject  of  this  poem. 

The  materials  for  the  Dialogues  upon  Medals,  now 
first  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  the  author,  were 
collected  in  the  native  country  of  those  coins.  The 
book  itself  was  begim  to  be  cast  into  form  at  Vienna, 
as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney,  then  minis* 
ter  at  that  court,  dated  in  November,  1702. 

Some  time  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Ad- 
dison had  a  design  to  return  to  England,  when  he  re- 
ceived advice  from  his  friends,  that  he  was  pitched 
upon  to  attend  the  army  under  Prince  Eugene,  who 
had  just  begun  the  war  in  Italy,  as  secretary  from  his 
Majesty.  But  an  account  of  the  death  of  King  Wil* 
liam,  which  he  met  with  at  Geneva,  put  an  end  to 
that  thought ;  and  as  his  hopes  of  advancement  in  his 
own  coimtry  were  fEiUen  with  the  credit  of  his  friends, 
who  were  out  of  power  at  the  beginning  of  her  late 
Majesty's  reign,  he  had  leisure  to  make  the  tour  of 
Germany  in  his  way  home. 

He  remained  for  some  time,  after  his  return  to 
England,  without  any  public  employment,  which  he 
did  not  obtain  till  the  year  1704,  when  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  by 
delivering  all  Europe  from  slavery,  and  furnished 
Mr.  Addison  with  a  subject  worthy  of  that  genius 
which  appears  in  his  Poem  called  The  Campaign.—- 
The  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  who  was  a  fine  judge 
of  poetry,  had  a  sight  of  this  work,  when  it  was  only 
carried  on  as  far  as  the  applauding  simile  of  the  An- 
gel ;  and  approved  the  poem,  by  bestowing  on  fti^ 
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f^en  him  a  very  new  idea  of  English  poUteneaa; 
and  that  he  did  not  question  but  there  were  excellent 
eompositions  in  the  native  language  of  a  country  that 
possessed  the  Roman  genius  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  first  English  performance  made  public  by 
him,  is  a  short  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  with 
a  view  particularly  to  his  translations.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a  version  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of 
Virgil,  of  which  Mr.  Dryden  makes  very  honourable 
mention  in  the  postscript  to  his  own  translation  of  all 
Virgil's  Works ;  wherein  I  have  often  wondered  that 
he  did  not,  at  the  same  time^  acknowledge  his  obli* 
gation  to  Mr.  Addison^  for  giving  him  the  Essay  upon 
the  Georgics,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dryden's  translation. 
Lest  the  honour  of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  criticisiii 
should  hereafter  be  transferred  to  a  wrong  author,  I 
have  taken  care  to  insert  it  in  this  collection  of  his 
works. 

Of  some  other  copies  of  verses  printed  in  the  mis- 
cellanies while  he  was  young,  the  largest  is  An  Ac- 
count <^  the  greatest  English  Poets ;  in  the  close  of 
which  he  insinuates  a  design  he  then  .had  of  going 
into  holy  orders,  to  which  he  was  strongly  importun* 
•  ed  by  his  father^  His  remarkable  seriousness  and 
modesty,  which  might  have  been  urged  as  powerful 
reasons  for  his  choosing  that  life,  proved  the  chief 
obstacles  to  it  These  qualities,  by  which  the  priest- 
hood is  so  much  adorned,  represented  the  duties  of 
it  as  too  weighty  for  him ;  and  rendered  1dm  still  the 
more  worthy  of  that  honour,  which  they  made  him 
decline.  It  is  happy  that  this  very  circumstance  has. 
since  turned  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  virtue  and 
religion,  in  the  cause  of  Which  he  has  bestowed  his. 
labours  the  mcH^e  successfully,  as  they  were  his  volmi:^ 
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taiy,  not  his  necessary  empioTtnent.  The  world  be* 
came  insensibly  reconciled  to  wisdom  and  goodness, 
when  they  saw  them  recommended  by  him  with  at 
least  as  much  spirit  and  elegance^  as  they  had  been 
ridiculed  for  half  a  century. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when  his  incli- 
nation to  see  France  and  Italy  was  encouraged  by  the 
great  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  one  of  that  kind  of 
patriots,  who  think  it  no  waste  of  the  public  treasure 
to  purchase  politeness  to  their  country.  The  poem 
upon  one  of  King  William's  campaigns,  addressed 
to  his  Lordship,  was  received  with  great  humanity, 
and  occasioned  a  message  from  him  to  the  author  to 
desire  his  acquaintance.  He  soon  after  obtained,  by 
his  interest,  a  yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
from  the  Crown,  to  support  him  in  his  travels.  If 
the  uncommonness  of  a  favour,  and  the  distinction  of 
a  person  who  confers  it,  enhance  its  value,  nothing 
could  be  more  honourable  to  a  young  man  of  learn- 
ing, than  such  a  bounty  from  so  eminent  a  patron. 

How  well  Mr.  Addison  answered  the  expectations 
of  my  Lord  Somers,  cannot  appear  better,  than  from 
the  book  of  Travels  he  dedicated  to  his  Lordship  at 
his  return.  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  why  that  per- 
formance was  at  first  but  indifferently  relished  by  the 
bulk  of  readers,  who  expected  an  account,  in  a  com- 
mon way,  of  the  customs  and  policies  of  the  several 
governments  in  Italy,  reflections  upon  the  genius  of 
the  people,  a  map  of  their  provinces,  or  a  measure 
of  their  buildings.  How  were  they  disappointed, 
when,  instead  of  such  particulars,  they  were  pre- 
sented with  a  journal  only  of  poetical  travels,  with  re- 
marks on  the  present  picture  of  the  country,  com- 
pared with  the  landscapes  drawn  by  classic  authors, 
and  others  the  like  unconcembg  parts  of  know- 
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gle  paper,  written  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein 
those  characters  are  drawn  which  may  serve  as  a 
Dramatia  Personay  or  as  so  many  ^ctures  for  an  or- 
nament and  explication  of  the  whole.  As  for  the  dis- 
tinct papers,  they  were  seldom  or  never  shown  to 
each  other  by  their  respective  authors,  who  fully  an- 
swered the  promise  they  had  made,  and  far  out-went 
the  expectation  they  had  raised,  of  pursuing  their  la- 
bour in  the  same  spirit  and  strength  with  which  it  was 
begun.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, who  made  little  or  no  use  of  letters  sent  in  by 
the  numerous  correspondents  of  the  Spectator,  to 
have  executed  his  large  share  of  this  task  in  so  ex- 
quisite a  manner,  if  he  had  not  ingrafted  into  it  many 
jHeces  that  had  lain  by  him  in  little  hints  and  minutes, 
which  he  from  time  to  time  collected,  and  ranged  in 
order,  and  moulded  into  the  form  in  which  they  now 
agpear.  Such  are  the  Essays  upon  Wit,  the  Plea- 
sureVof  Imagination,  the  Critique  upon  Milton,  and 
some  others,  which  1  thought  to  have  connected  in  a 
continued  series  in  this  edition  ;  though  they  were  at 
first  published  with  the  interruption  of  writings  on 
different  subjects.  But  as  such  a  scheme  would  have 
obliged  me  to  cut  off  several  graceful  introductions 
.and  circumstances,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  time 
and  occasion  of  printing  them,  I  durst  not  pursue 
that  attempt. 

The  Tragedy  of  Cato  appeared  in  public  in  the 
year  1713,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  act  was 
added  by  the  author  to  the  foregoing,  which  he  had 
kept  by  him  for  many  years.  He  took  up  a  design  of 
writing  a  play  upon  this  subject,  when  he  was  very 
young  at  the  University,  and  even  attempted  some- 
thing in  it  there,  though  not  a  line  as  it  now  stands. 
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The  work  was  performed  by  him  in  hit  trarels,  and 
retouched  in  England,  without  any  formed  reaoludon 
of  bringing  it  upon  the  stage,  until  his  friends  of  the 
first  quality  and  distinction,  preyailed  with  him  to 
put  the  last  finishing  to  it,  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  very  seasonable.  It  is  in  every 
bodjr's  memory,  with  what  applause  it  was  received 
by  the  public ;  that  the  first  run  of  it  lasted  for  a 
month ;  and  then  stopped,  only  because  one  of  the 
performers  became  incapid>le  of  acting  a  principal, 
part.  The  author  received  a  message,  that  the  Queen 
would  be  pleased  to  have  it  dedicated  to  her ;  but  as 
he  had  designed  that  compliment  elsewhere,  he  found 
himself  obliged  by  his  duty,  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without 
any  dedication.  The  fame  of  this  Tragedy  soon 
spread  through  Europe ;  and  it  has  not  only  been 
translated,  but  acted,  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
Christendom.  The  translation  of  it  into  Italian,  by 
Signior  Salvini,  is  very  well  known  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn,  whether  that  of  Signior  Valettt^. 
a  young  Neapolitan  nobleman,  has  ever  been  made 
public. 

If  he  had  found  time  for  the  writing  of  another 
tragedy,  the  death  of  Socrates  would  have  been  the 
story.  And,  however  unpromising  that  subject  may 
appear,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  censure  his 
choice,  who  was  so  famous  for  raising  the  noble$t 
plants  from  the  most  barren  soil.  It  serves  to  show, 
that  he  thought  the  whole  labour  of  such  a  perform^ 
ance  unworthy  to  be  thrown  away  upon  those  in- 
trigues and  adventures,  to  which  the  romantic  taste 
has  confined  modern  tragedy  ;  and,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessors  in  Greece,  would  have  em- 
ployed the  drama  "  to  wear  out  of  our  minds  every 
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au^ior)  in  a  few  days  after,  the  place  of  Commis« 
uoner  of  Appeals,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  &- 
mous  Mr.  Locke  to  the  council  of  trade. 

His  next  advancement  was  to  the  place  of  Under 
Secretary,  which  he  held  under  Sir  Charles  Hedges, 
and  the  present  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  Opera  of 
Rosamond  was  written  while  he  possessed  that  em* 
ployment.  What  doubts  soever  have  been  raised 
about  the  merit  of  the  music,  which,  as  the  Italian 
taste  at  that  time  began  wholly  to  prevail,  wasthought 
sufficiently  inexcusable,  because  it  was  the  composi- 
tion of  an  Englishman.  The  poetry  of  this  piece  has 
given  as  much  pleasure  in  the  closet,  as  others  have 
afforded  from  the  stage,  with  all  the  assistance  of 
Toices  and  instruments. 

The  Comedy  called  The  Tender  Husband  appear- 
ed  much  about  the  same  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addison 
wrote  the  Prologue.  Sir  Richard  Steele  surprised 
him  with  a  very  handsome  dedication  of  tiiis  play, 
and  has  since  acquainted  the  public,  that  he  owed 
some  of  the  most  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison* 

His  next  step  in  his  fortune,  was  to  the  post  of  Se- 
cretary under  the  late  Marquis  of  Wharton,  who 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1709.  As  I  have  proposed  to  touch  but  very  lightly 
on  those  parts  of  his  life  which  do  not  regard  him  at 
an  author,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  his  turn  to  business,  and  his  un- 
blemished integrity,  in  this  and  other  employments. 
It  must  not  be  omitted  here,  that  the  salary  of  Keep- 
er of  the  Records  in  Ireland  was  considerably  rais- 
ed, and  that  post  bestowed  upon  him,  at  this  time,  as 
a  mark  of  the  Queen's  favour.  He  was  in  that  king- 
dom when  he  first  discovered  Sir  Richard  Steele  to 
be  author  of  The  Tattler,  by  an  observation  upon 
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Virgil,  which  had  been  by  him  communicated  to  his 
friend.  The  assistance  he  occasionally  gave  him  af- 
terwards in  the  course  of  the  paper,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  advance  its  reputation ;  and  upon  the 
change  of  the  ministry,  he  found  leisure  to  engage 
more  constantly  in  that  work,  which,  however,  was 
dropped  at  last,  as  it  had  been  taken  up,  without  his 
participation. 

In  the  last  paper,  which  closed  those  celebrated 
performances,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume, 
Sir  Richard  Steele  has  given  to  Mr.  Addison  the 
honour  of  the  most  applauded  pieces  in  that  collec- 
tion. But  as  that  acknowledgment  was  delivered  only 
in  general  terms,  without  directing  the  public  to  the 
several  papers,  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  content  with 
the  praise  arising  from  his  own  works,  and  too  deli- 
cate to  take  any  part  of  that  which  belonged  to  others, 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  distinguish  his  writings  in 
the  Spectators  and  Guardians,  by  such  marks  as 
might  remove  the  least  possibility  of  mistake  in  the 
most  undiscerning  readers.  It  was  necessary  that 
his  share  in  the  Tattlers  should  be  adjusted  in  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works ;  for  which  reason  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
his  deceased  friend,  delivered  to  him  by  the  editor^ 
was  pleased  to  mark  with  his  own  hand  those  Tattlers 
which  are  inserted  in  this  edition,  and  even  to  point 
out  several,  in  the  writing  of  which  tliey  both  were 
concerned. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
feigned  person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several 
characters  that  compose  his  club,  was  projected  in 
concert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  And,  because  ma- 
ny passages  in  the  course  of  the  work  would  other- 
wise be  obscure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  insert  one  sin- 
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Ham^  that  is  mean,  or  little  ;  to  cherish  and  cultivate 
that  humanity  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature ; 
to  soften  insolence,  to  soothe  affliction,  and  to  subdue 
our  minds  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence/** 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Queen,  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices, in  whom  the  administration  was  lodged,  ap- 
pointed him  their  Secretary.  Soon  after  His  Majes- 
ty's arrival  in  Great-Britain,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
being  constituted  Lord  Laeutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Addison  became  a  second  time  Secretary  for  the  af- 
&irs  of  that  kingdom ;  and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade,  a  little  after  his  Lordship 
resigned  the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant 

The  paper  called  the  Freeholder,  was  undertaken 
at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland. 

The  only  works  he  left  behind  him  for  the  public, 
are  the  Dialogues  upon  Medals,  and  the  Treatise 
upon  the  Christian  Religion.  Some  account  has 
been  already  given  of  the  former,  to  which  nothing 
is  now  to  be  added,  except  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Latin  quotations  were  rendered  into  English,  in  a 
very  hasty  manner,  by  the  Editor,  and  one  of  his 
friends,  who  had  the  good-nature  to  assist  him  during 
his  avocations  of  business.  It  was  thought  better  to 
add  these  translations,  such  as  they  are,  than  to  let 
the  work  come  out  unintelligible  to  those  who  do 
not  passess  the  learned  languages. 

The  scheme  for  the  Treatise  upon  the  .Christian 
Religion  was  formed  by  the  author  about  the  end  of 
the  late  Queen's  reign ;  at  which  time  he  carefully 
perused  the  ancient  writings  which  furnish  the  ma- 
terials for  it.  His  continual  employment  in  business 
prevented  him  from  executing  it  till  he  resigned  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  his  death  put  a  pe- 
*  Speeutor^  No.  39. 
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riod  to  it,  when  he  had  imperfectly  performed  on- 
ly one  half  of  the  design ;  he  having  proposed,  aa^ 
appears  from  the  introduction,  to  add  the  Jewish 
to  the  Heathen  testimonies,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian history.  He  was  more  assiduous  than  his  health 
would  well  allow  in  the  pursuit  of  this  work ;  and 
had  long  determined  to  dedicate  his  poetry  also,  for 
the  future,  wholly  to  religious  subjects. 

Soon  after  he  was,  from  being  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade,  advanced  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State,  he  found  his  health  impaired  by 
the  return  of  that  asthmatic  indisposition  which  con- 
tinued often  to  afflict  him  during  his  exercise  of  that 
employment,  and  at  last  obliged  him  to  beg  His  Ma- 
jesty's leave  to  resign.  His  freedom  from  the  anx- 
iety of  business  so  far  re-established  his  health,  that 
his  friends  began  to  hope  he  might  last  for  many 
years;  but  (whether  it  were  from  a  life  too  seden- 
tary, or  from  his  natural  constitution,  in  which  was 
one  circumstance  very  remarkable,  that,  from  his 
cradle,  he  never  had  a  regular  pulse)  a  long  and  pain- 
ful relapse  into  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  deprived  the 
world  of  this  great  man,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719. 
He  left  behind  him  only  one  daughter,  by  the  Count- 
ess of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the 
year  1716. 

Not  many  days  before  his  death,  he  gave  me  di  - 
rections  to  collect  his  writings ;  and  at  the  same  time 
committed  to  my  care  the  Letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Craggs  (his  successor  as  Secretary  of  State)  wherein 
he  bequeaths  them  to  him  as  a  token  of  friendship.— 
Such  a  testimony,  from  the  first  man  of  our  age,  in 
such  a  point  of  time,  will  be,  perhaps,  as  great  and 
lasting  an  honour  to  that  gentleman,  as  any  even  he 
.  could  acquire  to  himself;  and  yet  is  no  more  than 
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was  due  from  an  affecdon,  that  justly  increased  to- 
wards him  through  the  intimacy  of  several  years.  I 
cannot)  without  the  utmost  tenderness,  reflect  on  the 
kind  concern  with  which  Mr.  Addison  left  Me  as  a 
sort  of  incumbrance  upon  this  valuable  legacy.  Nor 
must  I  deny  myself  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  goodness  of  that  great  man  to  me,  like  many 
other  of  his  amiable  qualities,  seemed  not  so  much 
to  be  renewed,  as  continued,  in  his  successor ;  who 
made  me  an  example,  that  nothing  could  be  indiffer- 
ent to  him  which  came  recommended  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dison. 

Could  any  circumstance  be  more  severe  to  me, 
while  I  was  executing  these  last  commands  of  the 
author,  than  to  see  the  person,  to  whom  his  works 
were  presented,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 
carried  from  the  high  ofl&ce  wherein  he  had  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Addison,  to  be  laid  next  him  in  the  same 
grave !  I  might  dwell  upon  such  thoughts  as  natu- 
rally rise  from  these  minute  resemblances  in  the  for- 
tune of  two  persons,  whose  names  probably  will  be 
seldom  mentioned  asunder,  while  either  our  language 
or  story  subsist,  were  I  not  afraid  of  making  this  Pre- 
£ice  too  tedious ;  especially  jince  I  shall  want  all  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  for  having  enlarged  it  with 
the  following  verses. 


TO  THE 
RPGHT  honourable: 

THE 

EARL  OF  WARWICK,  &c. 

If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  haib.etay'il, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid: 
Blame  not  her  »lence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  oh,  Judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  eyer  felt  poetic  fires ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  reid  wo  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night,  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of 

kings! 
What  awe  did  tiie  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 
The  pealing  oi^an,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd ; 
And  the  last  words,  tiiat  dust  to  dust  convey'd ! 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend^, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  ! 
Oh,  gone  for  ever,  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  lov'd  Montagu ! 
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To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine ; 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine  ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan^ 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone.  >  *    • 

If  e'er  from  me  thy  iov'd  memorial  part,  - 

May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tongue, 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastis'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  iles  alone, 
(Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown) 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallo w'd  mould  below  : 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  excell'd ; 
Chiefs,  grac'd  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ;        ,  • 
Just  men,  by  whom  impardal  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints,  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbody'd  mind  ? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world,  linweary'd  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze  -; 

Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wond'ring  angels  gazei  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  Dragon  fell  ? 
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Or,  nuxt  with  milder  Cherubim,  to  glow 
In  h3rmns  of  love,  not  ill  essajr'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  Genius,  lend  \ 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form  (which,  so  ye  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  lov'd,  and  still  deplor'd  by  me) 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  rous'd  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crouded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there : 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove : 
*Twas  there  of  Just  and  Good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rais'd  some  serious  song; 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh  I  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures 
grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  lov'd,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears  ? 
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How  sweet  were  once  diy  prospects,  £resh  and  fair. 

Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 

How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 

Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  I 

His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 

Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  ipore  ; 

No  more  the  summer  in  thy  gloom^  aUay'd, 

Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  Fortune  frown*d, 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found : 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string ; 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing ; 
And  these  sad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  um, 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh  !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds. 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds) 
T  he  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinished  song ! 

These  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  laid, 
To  thee,  O,  Craggs,  th'  expiring  Ss^e  convey'd ; 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd,  monument  of  fame ; 
Nor  he  surviv'd  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies. 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon  !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair !  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boast !  farewell. 
Farewell !  whom  join'd  in  fame,  in  friendship  try'4f 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  di^de. 

THOMAS  TICLELL. 
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No.  20— THURSDAY,  May  26,  ir09. 


1  HOUGH  the  theatre  is  now  breaking,  it  is  al- 
lowed still  to  sell  animalB  there ;  therefore,  if  any 
lady  or  gentleman  have  occasion  for  a  tame  elephant, 
let  them  inquire  of  Mr.  Pinkethman,  who  has  one  to 
dispose  of  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  downfal  of  May- 
Fair  has  quite  sunk  the  price  of  this  noble  creature, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  curiosities  of  nature.  A  ti*> 
ger  will  sell  almost  as  cheap  as  an  ox  :  and  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  a  man  may  purchase  a  cat  witli  three 
legs  for  very  near  the  value  of  one  with  four.  I  hear 
likewise,  that  there  is  a  great  desolation  among  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the 
town,  and  used  to  shine  in  plumes  and  diadems ;  the 
heroes  being  most  of  them  pressed,  and  the  queens 
beaUng  hemp.  Mrs.  Sarabrand,  so  famous  for  her 
ingenious  Puppet-show,  has  set  up  a  shop  in  the  Ex- 
change, where  she  sells  her  little  troop,  under  the 
term  of  Jointed  Babies.  I  could  not  but  be  solicit- 
ous to  know  of  her,  how  she  had  disposed  of  that 
rake-hell  Punch,  whose  lewd  life  and  conversation 
had  given  so  much  scandal,  and  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute to  the  ruin  of  the  fair.    She  told  me,  with  ^ 
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sigh,  that,  despairmg  of  ever  reclaiming  him,  she 
would  not  offer  to  place  him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got 
him  in  a  post  upon  a  stall  in  Wapping,  where  he  may 
be  seen  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  with  a  glass 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  as  sentry  to  a 
brandy-shop.  The  great  revolutions  of  this  nature, 
bring  to  my  mind  the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate 
Camilla,  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  break  before  her 
voice,  and  to  disappear  at  a  time  when  her  beauty 
was  at  the  height  of  its  bloom.  This  lady  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  great  characters  she  acted,  that 
when  she  had  finished  her  part,  she  could  not  think 
of  retrenching  her  equipage,  but  would  appear  in 
her  own  lodgings  with  the  same  magnificence  that 
she  did  upon  the  stage.  This  greatness  of  soul  has 
reduced  that  unhappy  princess  to  an  involuntary  re- 
tirement, where  she  now  passes  her  time  among  the 
woods  and  forests,  thinking  on  the  crowns  and  scep- 
tres she  has  lost,  and  often  humming  over  in  her 

solitude, 

I  was  bom  of  royal  race. 

Yet  must  wander  in  dbgrace,  &c. 

But  for  fear  of  being  over-heard,  and  her  quality 
known,  she  usually  sings  it  in  Italian. 

JSTaqui  al  Regno,  naqui  al  Trono 
Et  per  8ono 
Inventurata  Paatorella 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  I  shall 
communicate  to  my  reader  part  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  at  Amsterdam,  where  there  is  a 
very  noble  theatre  ;  though  the  manner  of  furnishing 
it  with  actors  is  something  peculiar  to  that  place,  and 
gives  us  occasion  to  admire  both  the  politeness  and 
frugality  of  the  people. 
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"  My  friends  have  kept  me  here  a  week  longer 
than  ordinary,  to  see  one  of  their  plays,  which  was 
performed  last  night  with  great  applause.    The  ac- 
tors are  all  of  them  tradesmen,  who,  after  their  day^s 
work  is  over,  earn  about  a  guilder  a  night  by  person* 
ating  kings  and  generals.    The  hero  of  the  tragedy 
I  saw,  was  a  journeyman  taylor,  and  his  first  minis- 
ter of  state  a  coffee-man.     The  empress  made  me 
think  of  Parthenope  in  the  Rehearsal ;  for  her  mo- 
ther keeps  an  ale-house  in  the  suburbs  of  Amster- 
dam.    When  the  tragedy  was  over,  they  entertained 
us  with  a  short  farce,  in  which  the  cobbler  did  his 
part  to  a  miracle  ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  he  had 
really  been  working  at  his  own  trade,  and  represent- 
ing on  the  stage  what  he  acted  every  day  in  his  shop. 
The  profits  of  the  theatre  maintsdn  an  hospital :  For 
as  here  they  do  not  think  the  profession  of  an  actor 
the  only  trade  that  a  man  ought  to  exercise,  so  they 
will  not  allow  any  body  to  grow  rich  on  a  profession 
that  in  their  opinion  so  little  conduces  to  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  your  play- 
houses in  England  have  done  the  same  thing ;  for, 
unless  I  am  misinformed,  the  hospital  at  Dulledge 
was  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Allen,  a  player : 
and  it  is  also  said,  a  famous  she-tragedian  has  settled 
her  estate,  after  her  death,  for  the  maintenance  of 
decayed  wits,  who  are  to  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  they 
growduU,  at  whatever  tune  of  their  life  that  shall 
happen.*' 
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Celedrare  DomettUca  Facta. 

X  HIS  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  magnificent  palaC^, 
with  great  variety  of  gardens,  statues,  and  water- 
works, may  be  bought  cheap  in  Drury-Lane ;  where 
there  are  likewise  several  castles  to  be  disposed  of,  ve- 
ry delightfully  situated;  as  also  grovea,  woods,  forests^ 
fountains,  and  country  seats,  with  very  pleasant  pros- 
pects on  all  sides  of  them  ;  being  the  moveables  of 
Christopher  Rich,  Esq.  who  is  breaking  up  house- 
keeping, and  has  many  curious  pieces  of  furniture 
to  dispose  of,  which  may  be  seen  between  the  hours 
Qf  six  and  ten  in  the  evening, 

THE  INVENTORY. 

Spirits  of  right  Nanu  brandy,  for  lambent  flames 
^d  apparitions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  lightning. 

One  shower  of  snow,  in  the  whitest  French  paper;. 

Two  showers  of  a  browner  sort. 

A  sea,  consisting  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the  ten^ 
bigger  than  ordinary,  and  a  little  damaged. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  of  clouds,  trimmed  with  blacky 
and  well  conditioned. 

A  rainbow,  a  little  fkded, 

A  set  of  clouds,  after  the  French  mode,  stpeaked 
with  lightning,  and  furbelowed. 

A  new  moon,  something  decayed* 

A  pint  of  the  finest  Spanish  wash,  being  all  that  i^ 
left  of  two  hogsheads  sent  over  last  winter. 

A  coach,  very  finely  gilt,  and  little  used,  with  a 
pair  of  dragons,  to  be  sold  cheap, 
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A  settmg-suni  a  pennyworth. 

An  imperial  mantle,  made  for  Cyrus  the  Greats 
and  worn  by  Julius  Cassar,  Badjazet^  King  Harry  the 
Eighth,  and  Signior  Valentim. 

A  basket-hilt  sword,  very  conrenient  to  carry 
milk  in. 

Roxana's  night-gown. 

Othello's  handkerchief. 

The  imperial  robes  of  Xences,  neyer  worn  but 
once. 

A  wild  boar,  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Dioclesian. 

A  serpent  to  sting  Cleopatra. 

A  mustard-bowl,  to  make  thunder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigger  sort,  by  Mr.  D  >  ■  4s*s  direc- 
tions, little  used. 

Six  elbow-chairs,  very  expert  in  country  dances, 
with  six  flower-pots  for  their  partners. 

The  whiskers  of  a  Turkish  Bassa. 

The  complexion  of  a  murderer,  in  a  baBd4x>x>: 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  burnt  cotk,  and  a  coat 
black  peruke. 

A  suit  of  clothes  for  a  ghost,  viz.  a  bloody  shirt,  a. 
doublet  curiously  pinked,  and  a  coat  with^  three  great 
^elet-hc^es  upon  the  breast. 

A  bale  of  red  Spanish  wool. 

Modem  plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
trap-doors,  ladders  of  ropes,  vizard-masques,  and 
tables  with  broad  carpets  over  them. 

Three  oak-cudgels,  with  one  of  crab-tree :  all 
bought  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Pinkethman. 

Materials  for  dancing ;  as  masques,  castanets,  and 
a  ladder  of  ten  rounds. 

Aurengzebe's  scimitar,  made  by  Will.  Brown  in 
Piccadilly. 
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A  plume  of  feathers^  ncTer  used  but  by  CEdipiu^ 
M^  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

There  are  also  swords,  Ikalberts,  sheep-hooks>  car- 
dinals' hats,  turbans,  drums,  gallf  pots,,  a  gibbet,  a 
cradle,  a  rack,  a  cart-wheel,  an  altar,  a  helmet,  a 
back-piece,  a  breast-plate,  a  bell,  a  tub,  and  a  joint* 
cd  baby. 

These  are  the  hard  shifts  we  intelligencers  are 
forced  to ;  therefore  our  readers  ought  to  excuse  us, 
if  a  westerly  wind,  blowing  for  a  fortnight  together, 
generally  fills  every  paper  with  an  order  of  battle  ; 
when  we  show  our  martial  skill  in  each  line,  and,  ac- 
coi*ding  to  the  space  we  have  to  fill,  we  range  our 
men  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  to  draw  out  compa- 
ny by  company,  and  troop  by  troop ;  ever  observing, 
^at  no  muster  is  to  be  made,  but  when  the  wind  is 
in  a  cross  point,  which  often  happens  at  the  end  of  a 
campaign,  when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  killed. 
The  Courant  is  sometimes  ten  deep,  his  ranks  close  : 
tlie  Post-boy  is  generally  in  files,  fi>r  greater  exact- 
ness ;  and  the  Post-man  comes  down  upon  you  rather 
after  the  Torkish  way,  sword  in  hand,  pell-mell, 
Without  form  or  disciptine ;  but  sure  to  bring  men 
enough  into  the  field  ;  and  wherever  they  are  raised) 
never  to  lose  a  battle  for  want  of  numbers. 
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jFrom  my  own  Jifiartmenty  Sefitemher  30. 

A|«  called  off  from  public  diyertatlons  by  a  do- 
mestic affair  of  great  importance;  which  is  no  less 
than  the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.  The 
girl  is  a  girl  of  great  merit,  and  pleasant  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  being  born  of  my  father's  first  wife,  and 
she  of  his  third,  she  converses  nHth  me  rather  like  a 
daughter  than  a  sisteK  I  have  indeed  told  her,  that 
if  she  kept  her  lionour,  and  behaved  herself  in  i^uch  a 
manner  as  became  the  Bickerstaffes,  I  would  get  her 
an  agreeable  man  for  her  husband  ;  which  was  a  pro- 
mise I  made  her  after  reading  a  passage  in  Pliny's 
Epistles.  That  polite  author  had  been  employed  to 
find  out  a  consort  for  his  friend's  daughter,  and  gives 
the  following  character  of  the  man  he  had  pitched 
upon. 

Aciliano  filurimum  vigoria  et  induatria  guanguam 
in  maxima  -verecundia  :  eat  illi  faciea  Hberalta^  multg^ 
sanguine^  multo  rubore^  auffuaa :  eat  ingenua  totiua 
corfioria  fiulchritudo^  et  guidam  aenatoriua  decovy  gux 
ego  neguaguam  arbitror  negligenda  ;  debet  enim  hoc 
castitati  fiuellarum  guaai  firamium  dari. 

"  Acilianus  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and 
industry,  accompanied  with  the  greatest  modesty.— 
He  has  very  much  of  the  gentleman,  with  a  lively 
colour,  and  flush  of  health  in  his  aspect.  His  whole 
person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a  man  of 
quality  :  which  are  qualifications,  that,  I  think,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  should  be  bestow- 
ed on  a  daughter  as  the  reward  of  her  chastity." 
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A  woman  that  will  give  herself  Uberdes,  need  not 
put  her  parents  to  so  much  trouble ;  for  if  she  does 
not  possess  these  ornaments  in  a  husband^  she  can 
supply  herself  elsewhere.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
of  my  sister  Jenny^  who,  I  may  say,  without  vanity^ 
is  as  unspotted  a  spinster  as  any  in  Great-Britain.  I 
shall  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  the  conduct  of 
our  own  &mily  in  this  particular* 

We  have  in  the  genealogy  of  our  house,  the  de- 
scriptions and  pictures  of  our  ancestors  from  the 
time  of  King  Arthur ;  in  whose  days  there  was  one 
of  my  own  name,  a  knight  of  his  round  table,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Bickerstaffe.  He 
was  low  of  stature,  and  of  a  very  swarthy  complex- 
ion, not  unlike  a  Portuguese  Jew.  But  he  was  more 
prudent  than  men  of  that  height  usually  are,  and 
would  often  communicate  to  his  friends  his  design  of 
lengthening  and  whitening  his  posterity.  His  eldest 
son  Ralph  (for  that  was  his  name)  was,  for  this,  rea- 
son, married  to  a  lady  who  had  little  else  to  recom- 
mend her,  but  that  she  was  very  tall  and  fair.  The 
issue  of  this  match,  with  the  help  of  his  shoes,  made 
a  tolerable  figure  in  the  next  age ;  though  the  com- 
plexion of  the  family  was  obscure,  until  the  fourth 
generation  from  that  marriage.  From  which  timcj 
until  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  fe- 
males of  our  house  were  famous  for  their  needle- 
work, and  fine  skins.  In  the  male  line  there. hap« 
pened  an  unlucky  accident,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Third,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the 
family,  being  born  with  a  hump-back,  and  very  high 
nose.  This  was  the  more  astonishing,  because  none 
of  his  forefathers  ever  had  such  a  blemish  ;  nor  in- 
deed was  there  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  make, 
except  the  butler,  who  was  noted  for  round  shoulders 
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and  a  Roman  nose  :  what  made  the  nose  the  less  ex- 
cusable,  was  the  remarkable  smallness  of  his  eyes* 

These  several  defects  were  mended  by  succeeding 
matches ;  his  eyes  were  opened  in  the  next  genera* 
tion,  and  the  hump  fell  in  a  century  and  a  half;  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  how  to  reduce  the  nose  ^ 
which  I  do  not  find  was  accomplished  until  about  the 
middle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  or  rather  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

But  while  our  ancestors  were  thus  taken  up  in  cul- 
tivating the  eyes  and  nose,  the  face  of  the  Bicker- 
staffers  fell  down  insensibly  into  chin ;  which  was  not 
taken  notice  of  (their  thoughts  being  so  much  em- 
ployed upon  the  more  noble  features)  till  it  became 
almost  too  long  to  be  remedied. 

But  length  of  time,  and  successive  care  in  our  al- 
liances, have  cured  this  also,  and  reduced  our  faces 
into  that  tolerable  oval  wliich  we  enjoy  at  present.  I 
would  not  be  tedious  in  this  discourse,  but  cannot 
but  observe,  that  our  race  suffered  very  much  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  marrii^e  of  one  of 
her  heiresses  with  an  eminent  courtier,  who  gave  us 
spindle-shanjks,  and  cramps  in  our  bones,  insomuch 
that  we  did  not  recover  our  health  and  legs,  till  Sii* 
Walter  Bickerstaffe  married  Maud  the  milk-maid, 
of  whom  the  then  Garter  king  at  arms  (a  facetious 
person)  said  pleasantly  enough,  <<  That  she  had  spoil- 
ed our  blood,  but  mended  our  constitutions.'' 

After  this  account  of  the  effect  our  prudent  choice 
of  matches  has  had  upon  our  persons  and  features, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  there  are  daily  instances 
of  as  great  changes  made  by  marriage  upon  mens* 
minds  and  humours.  One  might  wear  any  passion 
out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skilful  gardeners  blot. 
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a  colour  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  One 
might  produce  an  affable  temper  out  of  a  shrew,  by 
grafting  the  mild  upon  the  choleric  ;  or  raise  a  jack* 
pudding  from  a  prude,  by  inoculating  mirth  and  me* 
lancholy.  It  is  for  want  of  care  in  the  disposing  of 
our  children,  with  regard  to  our  bodies  and  minds^ 
that  we  go  into  an  house,  and  see  such  different 
complexions  and  humours  in  the  same  race  and  fam* 
ily.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  from 
what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lowers, 
the  other  steals  a  kind  look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly 
well-behaved,  a  fourth  a  splenetic,  and  a  fifth  a  co* 
quctte.  / 

In  this  disposal  of  my  sister,  I  have  chosen,  with 
an  eye  to  her  being  a  wit,  and  provided,  that  the 
biidegroom  be  a  man  of  a  sound  and  excellent  judg- 
ment, who  will  seldom  mind  what  she  says  when  she 
begins  to  harangue :  for  Jenny's  only  imperfection  is 
an  admiration  of  her  parts,  which  inclines  her  to  be 
a  little,  but  a  very  little,  sluttish  ;  and  you  are  ever 
to  remark,  that  we  are  apt  to  cultivate  most,  and 
bring  into  observation,  what  we  think  most  excellent 
in  ourselves,  or  most  capable  of  improvement*— 
Thus  my  sister,  instead  of  consulting  her  glass  and 
her  toilet  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  her  private 
devotion,  sits  with  her  nose  full  of  snuff,  and  a  man's 
nightcap  on  her  head,  reading  plays  and  romances. 
Her  wit  she  thinks  her  distinction  ;  therefore  knows 
nothing  of  the  skill  of  dress,  or  making  her  person 
agreeable.  It  would  make  you  laugh,  to  see  me  of* 
ten  with  my  spectacles  on  lacing  her  stays ;  for  she 
is  so  very  a  wit,  that  she  understands  no  ordinary 
thing  in  the  world. 

For  this  reason  I  have  disposed  of  her  to  a  man  of 
business,  who  will  soon  let  her  see,  that  to  be  well 
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dressed,  in  good  humour,  and  cheerful  in  the  com'* 
mand  of  her  family,  are  the  arts  and  sciences  of  &• 
male  life.  I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine 
gentleman,  who  extremely  admired  her  wit,  and 
would  hare  given  her  a  coach  and  six  :  but  I  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  cross  the  strain ;  for  had  they 
met,  they  had  eternally  been  rivals  in  discourse,  and 
in  continual  contention  for  the  superiority  oi  under^ 
standing,  and  brought  forth  critics,  pedants,  or  pretty 
good  poets. 

As  it  is,  I  expect  an  offspring  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  city,  town,  or  country ;  creatures  that  are  docile 
and  tractable  to  wlmtever  we  put  them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  taking  this 
method,  let  any  one,  even  below  the  skill  of  an  as- 
trologer, behold  the  turn  of  faces  he  meets  as  soon 
as  he  passes  Cheapside  Conduit,  and  you  see  a  deep 
attention,  and  a  certain  unthinking  sharpness,  in 
every  countenance.  They  look  attentive,  but  their 
thoughts  are  engaged  on  mean  purposes.  To  me  it 
is  very  apparent,  when  I  see  a  citizen  pass  by,  whe- 
ther his  head  is  upon  woollen,  silks,  iron,  sugar, 
indigo,  or  stocks.  Now  this  trace  of  thought  ap- 
pears or  lies  hid  in  the  race  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. 

I  know  at  this  time  a  |^rson  of  a  vast  estate,  who 
is  the  immediate  descendant  of  a  fine  gentleman,  but 
the  great-grandson  of  a  broker,  in  whom  his  ances- 
tor is  now  revived.  He  is  a  very  honest  gentleman  in 
his  principles,  but  cannot  for  his  blood  talk  fairly : 
he  is  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  cheats  by  constitu- 
tion, and  over-reaches  by  instinct. 

The  happiness  of  the  man  who  marries  my  sister 
will,  be,  that  he  has  no  faults  to  correct  in  her  but 
her  own,  a  little  bias  of  fancy,  or  particularity  of 
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xnannerS)  which  grew  in  herself,  and  can  be  amend- 
ed by  her.    From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can 
hope  to  have  our  family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour 
of  face,  air,  countenance,  manner,  and  shape,  with- 
out discovering  the  product  of  ten  nations  in  one 
house.     Obadiah  Greenhat  says,  he  never  comes  in- 
to any  company  in  England,  but  he  distinguishes  the 
different  nations  of  which  we  are  composed  :  there 
is  scarce  such  a  living  creature  as  a  True  Briton.—- 
We  sit  down,  indeed,  all  friends,  acquaintance,  and 
neighbours  ;  but  after  two  bottles,  you  see  a  Dane 
start  up  and  swear,  "  The  kingdom  is  his  own."     A 
Saxon  drinks  up  the  whole  quart,  and  swears,  ^<  He 
will  dispute  that  with  him."     A  Norman  tells  them 
both,  "  He  will  assert  his  liberty :"  And  a  Welshman 
cries,  ^  They  are  all  foreigners,  and  intruders  of 
yesterday,**  and  beats  them  out  of  the  room.     Such 
accidents  happen  frequently  among  neighbours*  chil- 
dren, and  cousin-germans.    For  which  reason  I  say, 
"  Study  your  race,  or  the  soil  of  your  family  will 
dwindle  into  cits  or  'squires,  or  run  up  into  wits  o^ 
madmen.** 
Sir  Richard  Steele  aeeistedin  tUs  paper. 
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Bic  mant»  9b  patriam  pugnando  vtdneraptus^ 

Quiqwpii  Votes  &  Phmbo  digna  UeuH, 
Irwenta*  out  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  arte$^ 

ituigue  aui  metnores  dliot  fecere  merendo. 

^rom  my  own  Aiiartinen$^  October  14. 

X  HERE  are  two  kinds  of  immortalitj;  that  which 
the  soul  really  enjoys  after  this  life,  and  that  ims^^- 
ary  existence  by  which  men  live  in  their  fame  and 
reputation.  The  best  and  greatest  actions  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  prospect  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these ;  but  my  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those  who 
have  chiefly  proposed  to  themselves  the  latter  as  the 
principal  reward  of  their  labours.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  excluded  from  my  tables  of  fame  all  the 
great  founders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  also,  that  I  am  more  than  ordinarily  anx- 
ious  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I  am  now 
going  to  speak ;  for  since  fame  was  the  only  end  of 
all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a  man  cannot  be  too 
scrupulous  in  allotting  them  their  due  proportion  of 
it  It  was  this  consideration  which  made  me  call  the 
whole  body  of  the  learned  to  my  assistance ;  to  many 
of  whom  I  must  own  my  obligaticms  for  the  catalogues 
of  illustrious  persons  which  they  have  sent  me  in  up- 
on this  occasion.  I  yesterday  employed  the  whole 
afternoon  in  comparing  them  with  each  other ;  which 
made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  my  imagination, 
that  they  broke  my  sleep  for  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  at  length  thr^w  me  into  a  very 
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agreeable  vision,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  describe 
in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain,  that  was  covered  with  prodigious 
multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  c^uld  number. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  mountain,  with  its 
head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  extremely- 
steep,  and  of  such  a  particular  structure,  that  no 
creature,  which  was  not  made  in  an  human  figure, 
could  possibly  ascend  it  On  a  sudden  there  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  it,  a  sound  like  that  of  a  trum- 
pet ;  but  so  exceeding  sweet  and  harmonious,  that  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  with  raptures, 
and  gave  such  high  and  delightful  sensations,  a» 
seemed  to  animate  and  raise  human  nature  above  it- 
self. This  made  me  very  much  amazed  to  find  so 
very  few  in  that  innumerable  multitude,  who  had 
ears  fine  enough  to  hear  or  relish  this  music  with 
pleasure :  but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  look* 
ing  round  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to  three 
syrens,  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.  They 
were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amidst  a  beautiful  varie* 
ty  of  groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay  on  the 
borders  of  the  mountain.  While  the  base  and  grovel* 
ing  multitude  of  different  nations,  ranks  and  ages, 
were  listening  to  these  delusive  deities,  those  of  a 
more  erect  aspect,  and  exalted  spirit,  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bo* 
dies  towards  the  mountain  from  whence  they  heard 
the  sound,  which  still  grew  sweeter  the  more  they 
listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden,  methought  this  select  band  sprang 
forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and 
follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  music.     Every  one 
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toc^  someHmg^wiUi  him  ^atte  thought  might  be  of 
assistance  to  him  in  his  march.  Several  had  their 
swords  drawn ;  some  carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their 
handsy  some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants,  others 
telescopes,  and  others  pencils;  some  had  laurels  oa 
their  heads,  and  others  buskins  on  their  legs.  In 
short.  Acre  was  scarce  any  instrument  of  a  mechanic 
art,  or  liberal  science,  which  was  not  made  use  of 
on  this  occasion.  M7  good  daemon,  who  stood  at 
my  ri^t  hand  durmg  the  course  of  this  whok  vision, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glori- 
ous company,  told  me,  he  highly  approved  that  gene- 
rous ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported ;  but  at 
the  same  time  advised  me  to  cover  my  fieice  with  a 
mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on  the  ascent.  I 
took  his  counsel  without  inquiring  into  his  reasons.*— 
The  whole  body  now  broke  into  different  parties,  and 
began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten  thousand  differ- 
ent paths.  Several  got  into  little  alleys,  which  did 
not  reach  far  up  the  hilt,  before  they  ended,  and  led  - 
no  further :  and  I  observed,  that  most  of  the  artizans, 
which  considerably  diminished  our  number,  fell  into 
these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventurers 
behind  us,  who  thought  they  had  discovered  by-ways 
up  the  hill,  which  proved  so  very  intricate  and  pet" 
plexed,  that,  after  having  advanced  in  them  a  little, 
they  were  quite  lost  among  the  several  turnings  and 
windings ;  and  though  they  were  as  active  as  any  in 
their  motions,  they  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
ascent.  These,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  were  men 
of  subtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  politics,  who  would 
supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with  cunning  and 
artifice.  Among  those  who  were  far  advanced  in 
their  way,  there  were  some  that  by  one  felse  step 
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fell  backward,  and  lost  more  ground  in  a  moment, 
than  they  had  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be 
ever  able  to  recover.  We  were  now  advanced  very  ■ 
high,  and  observed,  that  all  the  different  paths  which 
run  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  began  to  meet, 
in  two  great  roads,  which  insensibly  gathered  the 
whole  multitude  of  travellers  into  two  great  bodies. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  of  each  road, 
there  stood  a  hideous  phantom,  that  of^osed  our 
further  passage.  One  of  these  apparitions  had  his 
right  hand  filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandished  in 
the  fiEice  of  all  who  came  up  that  way.  Crowds  ran 
back  at  the  appearance  of  it,  and  cried  out,  ^^  Death." 
The  spectre  that  guarded  the  other  road,  was  Envy. 
She  was  not  armed  with  weapons  of  destruction,  like 
the  former ;  but,  by  dreadful  hissings,  noises  of  rem 
proach,  and  a  horrid  distracted  laughter,  she  appear^- 
ed  more  frightful  than  death  itself,  insomuch  that 
abundance  of  our  company  were  discouraged  from 
passing  any  further,  and  some  appeared  ashamed  of 
having  come  so  far.  As  for  myself,  I  must  confess 
my  heart  shrunk  within  me  at  the  sight  of  these 
ghastly  appearances :  but  on  a  sudden,  the  voice  of 
the^rumpet  came  more  full  upon  us,  so  that  we  fek 
a  new  resolution  reviving  in  us ;  and  in  proportion  as 
this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors  before  us  seemed  to 
vanish.  Most  of  the  company  who  had  swords  in 
their  hands,  marched  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  air 
of  defiance,  up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by 
Death  ;  while  others,  who  had  thought  and  contem- 
plation in  their  looks,  went  forward  in  a  more  com- 
posed manner  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envy.  The 
way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uni* 
form,  and  was  so  delightful,  that  tlie  travellers  went 
on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  little  tiime  arrived  at  the 
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top  of  the  mountain.  They  here  began  to  breathe 
a  delicious  kind  of  ether,  and  saw  ali  the  fields  about^ 
them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that  made 
them  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  their  past  toils,  and 
diffused  a  secret  joy  through  the  whole  assembly^ 
which  showed  itself  in  every  look  and  feature.  In 
the  midst  of  these  happy  fields,  there  stood  a  palace 
of  a  very  glorious  structure :  It  had  four  great  fold- 
ing doors,  that  heed  the  four  several  quarters  of  the 
world.  On  the  top  <^  it  ^vas  enthroned  the  goddesa 
of  the  mountain,  who  smiled  upon  her  votaries,  and 
sounded  the  ^ver  trumpet  which  had  called  them 
up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage  to  her  palace. 
They  had  now  formed  themselves  into  several  divi- 
sions, a  band  of  historians  taking  ^leir  staticms  at 
each  door,  according  to  the  persons  whom  they  were 
to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto 
sounded  only  a  march,  or  a  point  of  war,  now  swell- 
ed all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation:  the 
whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open.  The 
first  who  stepped  forward,  was  a  beautiful  and  bloom- 
ing hero,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs  round  me, 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  conducted  by  a  crowd 
of  historians.  The  person  who  immediately  walked 
before  him,  was  remarkable  for  an  embroidered  gar- 
ment, who  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place, 
was  conducting  him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  fabulous  heroes.  The  xiame  of  this  false 
guide  was  Quintus  Curtius^  But  Arrian  and  Plu^ 
tarch,  who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace, 
conducted  him  into  the  great  hall^  and  placed  him  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  first  table.  My  good  daemon, 
that  I  might  see  the  whole  ceremony,  conveyed  ipae 
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to a  comer  of  this  room,  where  I  migbt  perceive  all 
that  passed,  without  being  seen  in78el£.  The  next 
who  entered  was  a  charming  yirgin,  leading  in  a  ven- 
erable old  man  that  was  blind.  Under  her  left  arm 
she  bore  a  hi^,  and  on  her  head  a  garhmd.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  very  well  acquionted  with  Homer, 
stood  up  at  his  entrance,  and  placed  him  <m  hk  right 
hand.  The  virgin,  who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine 
sisters  that  attended  on  the  goddess  of  Fame,  smiled 
with  an  inelftible  grace  at  their  meetings  and  retired. 

Julius  Caesar  was  now  ccmiing  forward  i  and  though 
most  of  the  historians  offered  their  service  to  intro- 
duce him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and  would  have 
no  conductor  but  himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  an  homelf 
but  cheerful  aspect,  and  attended  by  persons  of 
greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion. Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xenophon  on 
his  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat  down  by  him. 
It  was  expected  that  Plato  would  himself  have  taken 
a  place  next  to  his  nmster  Socrates ;  but  on  a  sudden 
there  was  heard  a  great  clamour  of  disputants  at  the 
door,  who  appeared  with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of 
them.  That  philosopher,  with  some  rudeness^  but 
great  strength  of  reason,  convinced  the  whole  table^ 
that  a  title  to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due,  and  took  it 
accordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same  beautiful 
virgin  that  had  introduced  Homer,  brought  in  an- 
other, who  hung  back  at  the  entrance,  and  would 
have  excused  himself,  had  not  his  modesty  been  over-* 
come  by  the  invitation  of  all  who  sat  at  the  table.— 
His  guide  and  behaviour  made  me  easily  conclude  it 
was  Virgil.  Cicero  next  .appeared,  and  took  his. 
place.    He  had  inquired  at  the  door  for  Lucceius  ta 
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introduce  him ;  but  not  finding  him  there,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  attendance  of  many  other 
^writers,  who  att  (except  Salhist)  appeared  highly 
l^eased  with  the  office. 

We  waited  some  time  m  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  hitto^ 
nans,  whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  con- 
ducted, who  was  Hannibs^,  seemed  much  disturbed, 
and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to  the  board  of  the 
affronts  he  had  met  with  among  the  Roman  histo- 
Idans,  Who  attempted,  says  he,  to  carry  me  into  the 
isubterraneous  apartment ;  and  perhaps  would  hare 
done  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  impartiality  of  this 
gentleman  (pointing  to  Polybius)  who  was  the  only 
person,  except  my  own  countr3rmen,  that  was  will- 
ing to  conduct  me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat ;  and  Pompey  en- 
tered with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person,  and  pre- 
ceded by  several  historians.  Lucan  the  poet  was  at 
the  head  of  them,  who  observing  Homer  and  Virgil 
at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit  down  himself,  had  not 
the  latter  whispered  him,  "  That  whatever  pretence 
he  might  otherwise  have  had,  he  forfeited  his  claim 
to  it,  by  coming  in  as  one  of  the  historians."  Lucan 
was  so  exasperated  with  the  repulse,  that  he  mut- 
tered something  to  himself,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
"  That  since  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them 
himself,  he  would  bring  in  one  who  alone  had  more 
merit  than  their  whole  assembly :"  upon  which  he 
went  to  the  door,  and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.— 
That  great  man  approached  the  company  with  such 
an  air,  that  showed  he  contemned  the  horiour  which 
he  laid  claim  to.    Observing  the   seat  t)pposite  to 
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Caesar  was  vacant,  he  took  possession  of  it ;  and 
spoke  two  or  three  smart  sentences  upon  the  nature 
of  precedency,  which,  according  to  him,  consisted 
not  in  place,  but  in  intrinsic  merit ;  to  which  he  add- 
«d,  <^  That  the  most  virtuous  man,  wherever  he  was 
seated,  was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table."— 
Socrates,  who  had  a  great  spirit  of  raillery  with  his 
wisdom,  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  a  virtue  which 
took  so  little  pains  to  make  itself  agreeable.  Cicero 
took  the  occasion  to  make  a  long  discourse  in  praise 
of  Cato,  which  he  uttered  with  much  vehemence.— 
Caesar  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  seeming  tem- 
per :  but  as  I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  I 
was  not  able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they  said.  But 
I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice,  that  in  all  the  dis- 
course which  passed  at  the  table,  a  word  or  a  nod 
from  Homer  decided  the  controversy. 

After  a  short  pause,  Augustus  appeared,  looking 
round  him  with  a  serene  and  affable  countenance 
upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  strove  among 
themselves,  which  of  them  should  show  him  the 
greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Virgil  rose 
from  the  table  to  meet  him ;  and  though  he  was  an 
acceptable  guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more  such  to  the 
learned  than  the  military  worthies.  The  next  man 
astonished  the  whole  table  with  his  appearanc^:  he 
was  slow,  solemn,  and  silent,  in  his  behaviour  ^  and 
wore  a  raiment  curiously  wrought  with  hierogly- 
phics. As  he  came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he 
threw  back  the  skirt  of  it,  and  discovered  a  golden 
thigh.  Socrates,  at  the  sight  of  it,  declared  against 
keeping  company  with  any  who  were  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes  the 
Laertian  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  fab- 
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ulous  heroes,  and  worthies  of  dubious  existence.  At 
his  going  out>  he  told  them,  ^  That  ttiey  did  not  know 
whom  they  dismissed,  that  he  was  now  PythagoraSf 
the  first  of  philosophers,  and  that  formerly  he  had 
been  a  very  brave  man  at  the  siege  of  Troy."  **  That 
may  be  very  true  (said  Socrates)  but  you  forget  that 
you  have  likewise  been  a  very  great  harlot  in  your 
time."  This  exclusion  made  way  for  Archimedes, 
who  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  maUiematical 
figures  in  his  hand ;  among  which,  I  observed  a  cone 
or  cylinder. 

Seemg  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide,  for  va- 
riety, to  lead  me  to  the  fsibulous  apartment,  the  roof 
of  which  was  painted  with  Gorgons,  Chimseras,  and 
Centaurs,    with  many  other  emblematical  figures,  ^ 
which  I  wanted  both  time  and  skill  to  unriddle.    The 
first  table  was  almost  full.    At  the  upper  end  sat 
Hercules,  leaning  an  arm  upon  his  club.     On  his 
right  hand  were  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and  between 
them  i£neas.     On  his  left  were  Hector,  Theseus, 
and  Jason.     The  lower  end  had  Orpheus,  JKsop, 
Phalaris,  and  Musaeus.    The  ushers  seemed  at  a  loss 
for  a  twelfth  man,  when  methought,  to  my  great  }oy 
and  surprise,  I  heard  some  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table  mention  Isaac  Bickerstaffe :  but  those  of  the 
upper  end  received  it  with  disdain,  and  said,  «  If 
they  must  have  a  British  worthy,  they  would  have 
Robin  Hood.'* 

<<  *  While  I  was  transported  with  the  honour  that 
was  done  me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  my  com- 
petitor, I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon 
which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Mens.  I 
should  have  been  very  much  troubled  at  being 
♦  Thi9  Unt  paragraph  wot  written  by  Sir  E.Steele. 
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thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  visi(m  on  any  other  oc- 
casion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change,  to  have 
my  thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest  among  the 
dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the  most  fiamous  lonong 
the  real  and  living." 


No.  86 THURSDAY,  October  27,  1709. 

From  my  own  ^fiartment^  October  25. 

When  I  eame  home  latt  mght»  my  tervant  delivered  me  the  fol- 
loimg  letter. 

"  Sir,  October  24. 

«  T 

1  Have  orders  from  Sir  Harry    Quickset,    of 

Staffordshire,  Bart,  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  honour 
Sir  Harry  himself,  Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow,  Knt. 
Thomas  Rentfree,  Esq.  justice  of  the  guorumy  An- 
drew Windmill,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's  grandson,  will  wait 
upon  you  at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning, 
being  Tuesday  the  25th  of  October,  upon  business 
which  Sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you  by  word  of  mouth. 
I  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  before-hand  of  so 
many  persons  of  quality  coming,  that  you  might  not 
be  surprised  therewith.  Which  concludes,  though 
by  many  year's  absence  since  I  saw  you  at  Stafford, 
miknown, 

"  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

<<  John  Thrifty.'* 
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I  receiyed  this  message  with  less  surprise  than  I 
believe  Mr.  Thrifty  imagined ;  for  I  knew  the  good 
company  too  well,  to  feel  any  palpitations  at  their  ap- 
proach :  but  I  was  in  very  great  concern  how  I  should 
adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  demean  my  self  to  all  these 
great  men,  who,  perhaps,  had  not  seen  any  thing 
above  themselves  for  these  twenty  years  last  past.  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  case  of  Sir  Harry.  Besides 
which,  I  was  sensible  that  there  was  a  great  point  in 
adjusting  my  behaviour  to  the  simple  'Squire,  so  as 
to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  not  disoblige  the  Justice 
>of  the  Quorum^ 

The  hour  of  nine  was  come  this  morning,  and  I 
bad  no  sooner  set  chairs  (by  the  steward's  letter)  and 
£xed  my  tea  equipage,  but  I  heard  a  knock  at  my 
door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered ;  after 
which  followed  a  long  silence,  which  was  broke  at 
last  by,  "  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  think  I  know 
better  :**  and  another  voice,  "  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles 
— ."  I  looked  out  from  my  window,  and  saw  the 
good  company,  all  with  their  hats  off,  and  arms 
spread,  offering  the  door  to  each  other.  After  many 
offers,  they  entered  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  or- 
der Mr.  Thrifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me. 
But  they  are  now  got  to  my  chamber-door,  and  I  saw 
my  old  friend  Sir  Harry  enter.  I  met  him  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  so  reverend  a  vegetable ;  for  you 
are  to  know,  that  is  my  sense  of  a  person  who  re- 
mains idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  century.  I 
got  Jiim  with  great  success  into  his  chair  by  the  fire, 
without  throwing  down  any  of  my  cups.  The  Knight- 
bachelor  told  me,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  my  whole 
family,  and  would,  with  my  leave,  place  himself  next 
to  Sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  hand  he  had  sat  fit  every 

VOL.  I.  c 
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quarter-sessions  these  thirty  years^  unless  he  wa^ 
sick.  The  steward,  in  the  rear,  whispered  the  young 
Templer,  "  That  is  true,  to  my  knowledge."  I  had 
the  misfortune,  as  they  stood  cheek  by  jole,  to  desire 
the  *Squire  to  sit  down  before  the  Justice  of  the 
Quorum^  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  former, 
and  resentment  of  the  latter :  but  I  saw  my  error  too 
late,  and  got  them  as  soon  as  I  could  into  their  seats. 
"  Well  (said  I)  gentlemen,  after  I  have  told  you  how 
glad  I  am  of  this  great  honour,  I  am  to  desire  you  to 
drink  a  dish  of  tea."  They  answered  one  and  all, 
**  That  they  never  drank  tea  in  a  morning."  "  Not 
in  a  morning  I"  ssud  I,  staring  round  me.  Upon 
which,  the  pert  jackanapes,  Dick  Doubt,  tipped  me 
the  wink,  and  put  out  his  tongue  at  his  grandfather. 
Here  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  the  steward, 
in  his  boots  and  whip,  proposed,  that  we  should  ad- 
journ to  some  public -house,  where  every  body  might 
call  for  what  they  pleased,  and  enter  upon  the  busi- 
ness. We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant ;  and  Sir  Harry 
filed  off  from  the  left  very  discreetly,  counter-march- 
ing behind  the  chairs  towards  the  door :  after  him> 
Sir  Giles  in  the  same  manner.  The  simple 'Squfr« 
made  a  sudden  start  to  follow  ;  but  the  Justice  of  the 
Quorum  whipped  between  upon  the  stand  of  the 
stairs.  A  maid  going  up  with  coals,  made  us  halt, 
and  put  us  into  such  confusion,  that  we  stood  all  in  a 
heap,  without  any  visible  possibility  of  recovering 
our  order  :  for  the  young  jackanapes  seemed  to 
make  a  jest  of  this  matter,  and  had  so  contrived,  by 
pressing  amongst  us,  under  pretence  of  making  way, 
that  his  grandfather  was  got  into  the  middle,  and  he 
knew  nobody  was  of  quality  to  stir  a  step  till  Sir  Har- 
.  ry  moved  first.  We  were  fixed  in  this  perplexity 
for  some  time,  till  we  heard  a  very  loud  noise  in  the 
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street ;  and  Sir  Harry  asking  what  it  was*  I,  to  make 
them  move,  said  it  was  fire.  Upon  this,  all  ran  down 
as  fast  as  they  could,  without  order  or  ceremony,  till 
ure  got  into  the  street,  where  we  drew  up  in  very 
g^ood  order,  and  filed  off  down  Sheer-Lane;  the  imper- 
tinent Templer  driving  us  before  him,  as  in  a  stringy 
and  pointing  to  his  acquaintance  who  passed  by. 

I  must  confess,  I  love  to  use  people  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  good  breeding,  and  therefore  whip- 
ped in  between  the  Justice  and  the  simple  'Squire. 
He  could  not  properly  take  this  ill ;  but  I  overheard 
him  whisper  the  steward,  "  That  he  thought  it  hard 
that  a  common  conjurer  should  take  place  of  him, 
though  an  elder  *squire.**     In  this  order  we  marched 
down  Sheer-Lane,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodge. 
When  we  came  to  Temple-Bar,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir 
Giles  got  over ;  but  a  run  of  coaches  kept  the  rest  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  street :  however,  we  all  at  last 
landed,  and  drew  up  in  very  good  order  before  Ben. 
Tooke*8  shop,  who  favoured  our  rallying  with  great 
humanity.     From  hence  we  proceeded  again,  till  we 
came  to  Dick's  Coffee-house,  where  I  designed  to 
carry  them.     Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty,  and 
took  up  the  street  upon  the  same  ceremony.     We 
proceeded  through  the  entry,  and  were  so  necessa- 
rily kept  in  order  by  the  situation,  that  we  were  now 
got  into  the  coffee-house  itself,  where,  as  soon  as  we 
arrived,  we  repeated  our  civilities  to  each  other; 
after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the  high  table,  which 
has  an  ascent  to  it  enclosed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  whole  house  was  alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up 
of  persons  of  so  much  state  and  rusticity.     Sir  Har- 
ry called  for  a  mug  of  ale,  and  Dyer's  Letter.     The 
boy  brought  the  ale  in  an  instant ;  but  said,  they  did 
not  take  in  the  Letter.    "  No  I  (said  Sir  Harry)  thf- 
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take  back  your  mug ;  we  are  like  indeed  to  have  good 
liquor  at  this  house."  Here  the  Templer  tipped  me 
si  second  wink ;  and  if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave 
upon  him>  I  found  he  was  disposed  to  be  very  familiar 
with  me.  In  short,  I  observed,  after  a  long  pause» 
that  the  gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  business 
till  after  their  morning  draught,  for  which  reason  I 
called  for  a  bottle  of  mum ;  and  finding  that  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  them,  I  ordered  a  second,  and  a  third ; 
after  which,  Sir  Harry  reached  over  to  me,  and  told 
me,  in  a  low  voice,  "  That  the  place  was  to<J*^blic 
for  business ;  but  he  would  call  upon  me  again  to- 
morrow morning,  at  my  own  lodgings,  and  bring 
some  more  friends  with  him."* 

*  Sir  Richard  Steele  aasieted  in  this  paper. 
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From  my  own  ^partment^  October  S 1 . 


Was  this  morning  awaked  by  a  sudden  shake  of 
the  house,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  a  little  out  of  my 
consternation,  I  felt  another,  which  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  same  convulsion.  I 
got  up  as  fast  as  possible,  girt  on  my  rapier,  and 
snatched  up  my  hat,  when  my  landlady  came  up  to 
me,  and  told  me,  that  the  gentlewoman  of  the  next 
house  begged  me  to  step  thither ;  for  that  a  lodger 
she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad,  and  she  desired  my 
advice  ;  as  indeed  every  body  in  the  whole  lane  does 
upon  important  occasions,  I  am  not  like  some  ar- 
tists, saucy,  because  I  can  be  beneficial,  but  went 
immediately.  Our  neigWboiir  told  us,  she  had  the  day 
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before  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  youngish 
man,  who  told  her,  he  kept  extraordmary  good  hours, 
and  was  generally  at  home  most  part  of  the  mommg 
and  eyening  at  study ;  but  that  this  morning  he  had, 
for  an  hour  together,  made  this  extravagant  noise 
which  we  then  heard.  I  went  up  stairs,  with  my 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  rapier,  and  approached  this 
new  lodger's  door.  I  looked  in  at  the  key -hole,  and 
there  I  saw  a  well-made  man  looking  with  great  at- 
tention on  a  book,  and  on  a  sudden,  jump  into  the 
air  so  mgh,  that  his  head  almost  touched  the  ceiling. 
He  came  down  safe  on  his  right  foot,  and  again  flew 
up,  alighting  on  his  left ;  then  looked  again  at  his 
book,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  such 
a  quivering  motion,  that  I  thought  he  would  have 
shaked  it  ofl*.  He  used  the  left  after  the  same  man-  . 
ner;  when  on  a  sudden,  to  my  great*  surprise,  he 
looped  Jiimself  incredibly  low,  and  turned  gendy  on 
his  toe6.  After  this  circular  motion,  he  continued 
bent  in  that  humble  posture  for  some  time,  looking 
on  his  book.  After  this,  he  recovered  himself  with 
a  sudden  spring,  and  flew  round  the  room  in  all  the 
"violence  and  disorder  imaginable,  till  he  made  a  full 
pause  for  want  of  breath.  In  this  interim  my  wo-* 
man  asked  me,  what  I  thought  ?  I  whispered,  that  I 
thought  this  learned  person  an  enthusiast,  who  possi- 
bly had  his  first  education  in  the  Peripatetic  way, 
which  was^a  sect  of  philosophers  who  always  studied 
when  walking.  But  observing  him  much  out  of 
breath,  I  thought  it  the  best  time  to  master  him,  if 
he  were  disordered,  and  knocked  at  his  door.  I  wa» 
surprised  to  find  him  open  it,  and  say,  with  great  ci- 
vility, and  good  mien,  "  That  he  hoped  he  had  not 
disturbed  us.*'  I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and 
desired  he  would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.    He 
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did  sOy  smiling.  I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it) 
and  therefore  asked  in  what  language  it  was  wiit.^— 
He  said,  "  It  was  one  he  studied  with  great  applica- 
tion ;  but  it  was  his  profession  to  teach  it,  and  could 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  without  a  considera- 
tion.** I  answered,  "  That  I  hoped  he  would  here- 
after keep  his  thoughts  to  himself;  for  his  meditation 
this  morning  had  cost  me  three  coffee-dishes,  and  a 
clean  pipe.'*  He  seemed  concerned  at  that,  and  told 
me,  "  He  was  a  dancing-master,  and  had  been  read- 
ing a  dance  or  two  before  he  went  out,  which  had 
been  written  by  one  who  taught  at  an  academy  in 
France.**  He  observed  me  at  a  stand,  and  went  on  to 
inform  me,  That  no  articulate  motions,  as  well  as 
sounds,  were  expressed  by  proper  characters ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  communicate 
a  dance  by  a  letter.  I  beseeched  him  hereafter  to 
meditate  in  a  ground  room,  for  that  otherwbe  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  artist  of  any  other  kind 
to  live  near  him  ;  and  that  I  was  sure,  several  of  his 
thoughts  this  morning  would  have  shaken  my  specta- 
cles off  my  nose,  had  I  been  myself  at  study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  virtuoso,  and  returned 
to  my  chamber,  meditating  on  the  various  occupa^ 
tdons  of  rational  creatures. 
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^ 


^to  guaratnut  teria  luch. 

HOR. 

A  HE  joining  of  pleasure  and  pain  together  in  such 
devices,  seems  to  me  the  only  pointed  thought  I  ever 
read  which  is  natural ;  and  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  its  being  the  universal  sense  and  experience  of 
mankind,  that  they  have  all  spoken  of  it  in  the  same 
manner.  I  have  in  my  own  reading  remarked  an 
hundred  and  three  epigrams,  fifty  odes,  and  ninety-  - 
one  sentences,  tending  to  this  sole  purpose. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  passion  which  does 
produce  such  contrary  effects  in  so  great  a  degree  : 
but  this  may  be  said  for  love,  that  if  you  strike  it  out 
of  the  soul,  life  would  be  insipid,  and  our  being  but 
half  animated.    Human  nature  would  sink  into  dead- 
ness  and  lethargy,  if  not  quickened  with  some  active 
principle ;  and  as  for  all  others,  whether  ambition, 
envy,  or  avarice,  which  are  apt  to  possess  the  mind 
in  the  absence  of  this  passion,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  they  have  greater  pains,  without  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  exquisite  pleasures  as  those  we  find  in 
love.     The  great  skill  is  to  heighten  the  satisfactions, 
and  deaden  the  sorrows  of  it,  which  has  been  the  end/ 
of  many  of  my  labours,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so\ 
for  the  service  of  the  world  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  always  the  best  or  the  1 
worst  part  of  it.    It  is  pity  that  a  passion,  which  has  in  ^ 
it  a  capacity  of  making  life  happy,  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmost  advantage.     Reason,  prudence, 
and  good-nature,  Tightly  applied,  can  thoroughly  ac- 
complish this  great  end,  provided  they  have  always  a 
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real  and  constant  love  to  work  upon.  But  this  sub- 
ject I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  my 
married,  sister;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  conclude 
my  reflection  on  the  pains  and  pleasures  *which  at- 
tend this  passioU)  with  one  of  the  finest  allegories 
which  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  invented  by  the. 
divme  Plato ;  and  to  show  the  opinion  lie  himself  had 
of  it,  ascribed  by  him  to  his  admired  Soci'ates,  whom, 
he  represents  as  discoursing  with  his  friends>  and 
giving  the  history  of  Love  in  the  following  manner. 

"  At  the  birth  of  Beauty  (says  he)  there  was  a  great 
feast  made,  and  many  guests  invited :  among  the  rest, 
was  the  god  Plenty,  who  was  the  son  of  the  goddess 
Prudence,  and  inherited  many  of  his  mother's  vir- 
tues. After  a  full  entertainment,  he  retired  ioto  the 
garden  of  Jupiter,  which  was  hung  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  ambrosial  fruits,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  proper  retreat  for  such  a  guest.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  unhappy  female,  called  Poverty,  having 
heard  of  this  great  feast,  repaired  to  it,  in  hopes  of 
finding  relief.  The  first  place  she  lights  upon  was 
Jupiter's  garden,  which  generally  stands  open  to  peo- 
ple of  all  conditions.  Poverty  enters,  and  by  chance 
finds  the  god  Plenty  asleep  in  it.  She  was  immedi- 
ately fired  with  his  charms,  laid  herself  down  by  his 
side,  and  managed  matters  so  well,  that  she  conceiv- 
ed a  child  by  him.  The  world  was  very  much  in  sus-^ 
pense  upon  the  occasion,  and  could  not  imagine  to 
themselves,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  an  infant 
that  was  to  have  its  original  from  two  such  parents. 
At  theflast,  the  child  appears ;  and  who  should  it  be 
but  Love.  This  infant  grew  up,  and  proved  in  all 
his  behaviour  what  he  really  was,  a  compound  of  op- 
posite beings.  As  he  is  the  son  of  Plenty  (who  was 
the  offspring  of  Prudence)  he  is  subtle,  intriguingi 
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full  of  stratagems  and  devices ;  as  the  son  of  Pover- 
ty >  he  is  fawning,  begging,  serenading,  delighting  to 
lie  at  a  threshold,  or  beneath  a  window.  By  the  fe- 
ther  he  is-audacious,  full  of  hopes,  conscious  of  me- 
rit, and  therefore  quick  of  resentment :  by  the  mo- 
ther he  is  doubtful,  timorous,  mean-spirited,  fearful 
of  offending,  and  abject  in  submissions.  In  the  same 
hour  you  may  see  him  transported  with  raptures, 
talking  of  immortal  pleasures,  and  appearing  satis- 
fied as  a  god :  and  immediately  after,  as  the  mortal 
mother  prevails  in  his  composition,  you  behold  him 
piningy  languishing,  despairing,  dying.'' 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  fa- 
bles, allegories,  and  the  like  inventions,  which  the 
politest  and  the  best  instructors  of  mankind  have  al- 
ways made  use  of :  they  take  off  from  the  severity 
of  instruction,  and  enforce  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  conceal  it.  The  supposing  Love  to  be  conceiv- 
ed immediately  after  the  birth  of  Beauty,  the  parent- 
age of  Plenty,  and  the  inconsistency  of  this  passion 
with  itself  so  naturally  derived  to  it,  are  great  mas- 
ter-strokes ia  this  fable;  and  if  they  fell  into  good 
hands,  might  furnish  out  a  more  pleasing  canto  than 
any  in  Spencer. 
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«DEA»SlRf 

u  T 

Jl  Believe  this  is  the  first  letter  that  was  eve^ 

sent  you  from  the  middle  region,  where  I  am  at  this 

present  writing.     Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it 

comes  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  highest  raountaia 

c  2 
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in  Switzerland,  where  I  am  now  shivering  amon^  the 
eternal  frosts  and  snows.  I  can  scarce  forbear  dating 
it  in  Dec6mber,  though  they  call  it  tiie  first  of  August 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  assure  you,  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  ink  from  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the 
dog-day^.  I  am  here  entertained  with  the  prettiest 
variety  of  snow-prospects  that  you  can  imagine,  and 
have  several  pits  of  it  before  me,  that  are  very  near 
as  old  as  the  mountain  itself;  for  in  this  country,  it 
is  as  lasting  as  marble.  I  am  now  upon  a  spot  of  it, 
which  they  tell  me  fell  about  the  reign  of  Charle- 
main,  or  King  Pepin.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try are  as  great  curiosities  as  the  country  itself ;  they 
generally  hire  themselves  out  in  their  youth,  and  if 
they  are  musket  proof  till  about  fifty,  they  bring  home 
the  money  they  have  got,  and  the  limbs  they  have 
left,  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  among  their  native 
mountains.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who  is 
come  off  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  only,  told  me,  by  way 
of  boast,  that  there  were  now  seven  wooden  legs  in  his 
family  ;  and  that  for  these  four  generations,  there  had 
not  been  one  in  his  line  that  carried  a  whole  body  with 
him  to  the  grave.  I  believe  you  will  think  the  style 
of  this  letter  a  little  extraordinary ;  but  the  Rehearsal 
will  tell  you,  <  that  people  in  clouds  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  speak  sense  ;'  and  I  hope  we  that  are  above 
them,  may  claim  the  same  privilege.  Wherever  I 
am,  I  shall  always  be, 

«  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

"  Most  humble  servant." 

From  my  ovm  Afiartment^  J^ovember  IK 
J  had  several  hints  and  advertisements,  from  un- 
known hands,  that  some  who  are  enemies  to  my  la- 
bours, design  to  demand  the  fashionable  way  of  sa-s 
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tisfkction  for  the  disturbance  my  lucubrations  have 
g^ven  them.    I  confess,  as  things  now  stand,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  deny  such  inviters,  and  am  preparing 
myself  accordingly  :  J  have  bought  pumps  and  files, 
and  am  every  monwg  practising  in  my  chamber. 
My  neighbour,  the  dancing-master,  has  demanded  of 
me,  why  I  take  this  liberty,  since  I  would  not  allow  it 
him  ?  But  I  answered,  his  was  an  act  of  an  indiffer- 
ent nature,  and  mine  of  necessity.     My  late  treatises 
^^ainst  duels,  have  so  far  disobliged  the  fraternity  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  that  I  can  get  none  of 
them  to  show  me  so  much  as  one  pass.     I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  learn  by  book,  and  have  accordingly 
several  volumes,  wherein  all  the  postures  are  exactly 
delineated.     I  must  confess,  I  am  shy  of  letting  peo- 
le  see  me  at  this  exercise,  because  of  my  flannel 
aistcoat,  and  my  spectacles,  which  I  am  forced  to 
fix  on,  the  better  to  observe  the  posture  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls  drawn  at  full  length,^ 
the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three 
^  feet  two  inches.    Within  this  height,  I  take  it,  that 
\      f  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great-Britain  are  compre-- 
\         hended.    But  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances  for  my 
k  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out 

.  in  every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  tor 
rob  any  man  of  his  life,  or  to  take  advantage  of  his 
breadth^  therefore,  I  press  purely  in  a  line  down 
fVom  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to  assault^ 
than  he  has  of  me  t  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a 
lean  fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  to  the  right 
or  lefit,  whether  it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce^  beyond  the 
dimensions  of  the  said  lean  fellow's  own  breadth,  I 
take  it  to  be  murder^  and  such  a  murder  as  is  below  & 
gentleman  to  commit.  As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also  very 
tallf  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage? 
c  3 
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with  the  same  punctifio ;  and  I  am  readj  to  stoop  or 
stand,  according  to  the  statnre  of  mj  adrersaiy.  I 
must  confess,  I  hare  had  great  success  this  morning, 
and  hare  hit  ererj  figure  round  the  room  in  a  mortal 
part,  without  receiying  the  least  hurt,  except  a  lit- 
tle scratch,  hj  £dlj|ig  on  mj  &ce,  in  pushing  at  one 
at  the  lower  end  of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so 
quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbljr  into  my  guard,  that  if 
he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt  me.  It 
is  confessed,  I  have  writ  against  duels  with  some 
warmth  ;  but  in  all  my  discourses,  I  hare  not  ever 
said,  that  I  knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel, 
if  he  were  provoked  to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is 
now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing  but  the  legislative 
power,  with  new  animadversicms  upon  it,  can  put  us 
in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  are 
afterwards  hanged  for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at 
present  As  things  stand,  I  shall  put  up  with  no 
more  affronts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  taking  ill 
words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.  I  therefore 
warn  all  hot  young  fellows,  not  to  look  hereafter 
more  terrible  than  their  neighbours ;  for  if  they  stare 
at  me,  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than  other  peo- 
ple, I  will  not  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all 
people  in  general,  to  look  kindly  at  me  ;  for  I  will 
bear  no  frowns,  even  from  ladies ;  and  if  any  woman 
pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me,  I  shall  demand 
sau^ra^ction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine  gen* 
der. 
i^fr  Richard  Steele  tuiiitedin  thiipafier. 
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JtHudmcunme  rarumgemu  est  eorutn,  qui  aut  exceUente  inge- 
nU  tnagTdtudine,  aut  praclara  eruiUHone  atqtte  doctrinal  aut 
ntraque  re  omati,  Spatium  deliberandi  habuerunt,  quern  pQ* 
H^nmum  viut  Cttrnm  seqtd  veUent,  T u  l.  Of f  i  c. 

From  my  own  Apartment y  JVbvember  2 1 . 

•Having  swept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in  one 
of  my  late  papers,  and  brought  a  great  destruction 
upon  my  own  species,  I  must  endeavour  in  this  to 
raise  fresh  recruits,  and,  if  possible,  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  unborn  and  the  deceased.  It  is  said  of 
Xerxes,  that  when  he  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  the 
whole  country  round  him  covered  with  his  army,  he 
burst  out  into  tears,  to  think  that  not  one  of  that  mul- 
titude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  after.  For  my 
part)  when  I  take  a  survey  of  this  populous  city,  I 
can  scarce  forbear  weeping,  to  see  how  few  of  its  in- 
habitants are  now  living.  It  was  with  this  thought 
that  I  drew  up  my  last  bill  of  mortality,  and  endea- 
voured to  set  out  in  it  the  great  number  of  persons 
who  have  perished  by  a  distemper  (commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  idleness)  which  has  long  raged  in  th^ 
world,  and  destroys  more  in  every  great  town  than 
the  plague  has  done  at  Dant2;ick.  To  repair  the 
mischief  it  has  done,  and  stock  the  wc^ld  with  a  bet- 
ter race  of  mortals,  I  have  more  hopes  of  bringing 
to  life  those  that  are  young,  than  of  reviving  those  that 
are  old»  For  which  reason,  I  shall  here  set  down  that 
noble  allegory  which  was  written  by  an  old  author 
called  Prodicus,  but  recommended  and  embellished 
by  Socrates.    It  is  the  description  of  Virtue  and 
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Pleasure^  making  their  court  to  Hercules,  under  the 
appearances  of  two  beautiful  women. 

"  When  Hercules  (says  the  divine  moralist)  was 
in  that  part  of  his  youth  in  which  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue, he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  favoured 
his  meditations.  As  he  was  musing  on  his  present 
condition,  and  very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the 
state  of  life  he  should  chuse,  he  saw  two  women  of 
a  larger  stature  than  ordinary  approaching  towards 
him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  air,  and  grace- 
ful deportment ;  her  beauty  was  natural  and  easy, 
her  person  clean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  to- 
wards the  ground  with  an  agreeable  reserve,  her  mo- 
tion and  behaviour  full  of  modesty,  and  her  raiment 
white  as  snow.  The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health 
and  floridness  in  her  countenance,  which  she  had 
helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red,  and  endea- 
voured to  appear  more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her 
mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affectation  in  all  her  gestures. 
She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and  assurance  in  her 
looks,  and  all  the  variety  of  colours  in  her  dress, 
that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper  to  show  her 
complexion  to  an  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon 
herself,  then  turned  them  on  those  that  were  present, 
to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  the 
figure  she  made  in  her  own  shadow.  Upon  her  near- 
er approach  to  Hercules,  she  stepped  before  the  other 
lady  (who  came  forward  with  a  regular  composed 
carriage)  and  running  up  to  him,  accosted  him  after 
the  following  manner. 

<  My  dear  Hercules  (says  she)  I  find  you  are  very 
much  divided  in  your  own  thoughts  upon  the  way  of 
lifis  that  you  ought  to  chuse :  be  my  friend,  and  follow 
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me ;  I  will  lead  you  into  the  possession  of  pleasure^ 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and  remove  you  from 
all  the  noise  and  disquietude  of  business.  The  af- 
fairs of  either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power  to 
disturb  you.  Your  whole  employment  shall,  be  to 
make  your  life  easy,  and  to  entertain  every  sense  with 
its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous  tables,  beds  of 
roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of  music,  crowds 
of  beauties,  are  all  in  a  readiness  to  receive  you.-— 
Come  along  with  me  into  this  riegion  of  delights, 
this  world  of  pleasures,  and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to 
care,  to  pain,  to  business.* 

<<  Hercules  hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner, 
desired  to  know  her  name ;  to  which  she  answered, 
«  My  friends,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  me, 
call  me  Happiness ;  but  my  enemies,  and  those  who 
would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given  me  the  name 
of  Pleasure.* 

"  By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  up,  who 
addressed  herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner. 

*  Hercules  (says  she)  I  offer  myself  to  you,  because 
I  know  you  are  descended  from  the  gods,  and  give 
proof  of  that  descent  by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  ap- 
plication to  the  studies  proper  for  your  age.  This 
makes  me  hope  you  will  gain  both  for  yourself  and 
me,  an  immortal  reputation.  But  before  I  invite  you 
into  my  society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  open  and 
sincere  with  you,  and  must  lay  down  this  as  an  es- 
tablished truth ;  that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable 
which  can  be  purchased  without  pains  and  labour.^-^ 
The  gods  have  set  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble 
pleasure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Dei- 
ty, you  must  be  at  the  pains  of  worshipping  him  ;  if 
the  friendship  of  good  men,  you  must  study  to  oblige 
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them:  if  you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country^ 
you  must  take  care  to  serve  it.  In  short,  if  you  would 
be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  must  become  mas- 
ter of  all  the  qualifications  that  can  make  you  so,— — 
These  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
I  can  propose  happiness.' 

^^  The  goddess  of  Pleasure  here  broke  in  upon  her 
discourse :  <  You  see  (said  she)  Hercules,  by  her 
own  confession,  the  way  to  her  pleasure  is  long  and 
difficult ;  whereasy  that  which  I  propose,  is  short  axKi 
easy/ 

<  Alas !  (said  the  other  lady,  wJiese  visage  glowed 
with  a  passion  made  up  of  scorn  and  pity)  What  arc 
the  pleasures  you  propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are 
hungry,  to  drink  before  you.  are  athirst,  sleep  before 
you  are  tired,  to  gratify  appetites  before  they  are 
raised,  and  raise  such  appetites  as  nature  never  plant- 
ed. You  never  heard  the  most  delicious  music, 
which  is  the  praise  of  one's  self;  nor  saw  the  most 
beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work  of  one's  own 
hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in  a 
dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  wliile  they  are  hoard-- 
ing  up  anguish,  torment,  and  remorse,  for  old  ag8. 
As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  gods  and  of  good  men, 
an  agreeable  companion  to  the  artizan,  an  household 
guardian  to  the  fathers  of  families,  a  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  servants,  an  associate  in  all  true  and  gene- 
rous friendships.  The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are 
never  costly,  but  always  delicious ;  for  none  eat  or 
drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by  himger  and 
thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and  their  wakings 
cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years ; 
and  those  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured  by 
those  who  are  young.    In  a  word,  my  followera  are 
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favoured  by  the  gods,  beloved  by  their  acquaintance, 
esteemed  by  their  country,  and  (after  the  close  of 
their  labours)  honoured  by  posterity.* 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero,  to 
which  of  these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart ;  and 
I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  speeches  of  these  ladies, 
as  containing  in  them  the  chief  arguments  for  a  life 
of  virtue,  or  a  life  of  pleasure,  that  could  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  an  Heathen ;  but  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  different  figures  he  gives  the  two 
goddesses.  Our  modem  authors  have  represented 
Pleasure  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  face,  but  ending 
in  snakes  and  monsters :  here  she  appears  in  all  the 
charms  of  beauty,-  though  they  are  all  false  and  bor- 
rowed ;  and  by  that  means,  composes  a  vision  entire- 
ly natural  and  pleasing. 

I  have  translated  this  allegory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  Great-Britain ;  and  particularly  of  those  who 
are  still  in  the  deplorable  state  of  non-existence,  and 
whom  I  most  earnestly  entreat  to  come  into  the  world. 
Let  my  embryos  show  the  least  inclination  to  any  sin- 
gle virtue,  and  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  a  struggling  to- 
wards birth.  I  do  not  expect  of  them,  that,  like  the 
hero  in  the  foregoing  story,  they  should  go  about,  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  with  a  club  in  their  hands, 
and  a  lion's  skin  on  their  shoulders,  to  root  out  mon- 
sters, and  destroy  tyrants  ;  but,  as  the  finest  author 
of  all  antiquity  has  said  upon  this  very  occasion, 
though  a  man  has  not  the  abilities  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  most  shining  parts  of  a  great  character,  he 
has  certainly  the  capacity  of  being  just,  &ithful,  mo- 
dest, and  temperate. 
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Jam  redU  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna, 

VXRO. 

Sheer^LanCy  November  28. 

1  Was  last  week  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  gar- 
den of  Lincoln's-Inn  (a  favour  that  is  indulged  me  by 
several  of  the  benchers  who  are  my  intimate  friends^ 
and  grown  old  with  me  in  this  neighbourhood)  when, 
according  to  the  nature  of  men  in  years,  who  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  advancement  of  their 
fortune  or  their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  sudden 
rise  of  many  persons  who  are  my  juniors,  and  indeed 
at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  honour,  and  all 
other  blessings  of  life.  I  was  lost  in  this  thought 
when  the  night  came  upon  me,  and  drew  my  mind 
into  a  far  more  agreeable  contemplation.  The  hea- 
ven above  me  appeared  in  all  its  glories,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  such  an  hemisphere  of  stars,  as  made 
the  most  agreeable  prospect  imaginable  to  one  who 
delights  in  the  study  of  nature.  It  happened  to  be  a 
freezing  night,  which  had  purified  the  whole  body  of 
air  into  such  a  bright  transparent  ether,  as  made 
every  constellation  visible;  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  such  a  particular  glowing  to  the  stars,  that  I 
thought  it  the  richest  sky  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could 
not  behold  a  scene  so  wonderfully  adorned,  and  lights 
ed  up  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expression)  without 
suitable  meditations  on  the  Author  of  such  illustri- 
ous and  amazing  objects.  For  on  tliese  occasions, 
philosophy  suggests  motives  to  religion,  and  religion 
adds  pleasures  to  philosop  hy. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  usual  temper  and 
serenity  of  soul,  I  retired  to  my  lodgings  with  the 
ssLtisfaction  of  having  passed  away  a  few  hours  in  the 
prt)per  emplojnnents  of  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
promising  myself  that  my  slumbers  would  be  sweets 
I  no  sooner  fell  into  them,  but  I  dreamed  a  dream,  or 
saw  a  vision  (for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  that 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  my  evening  meditation,  and  had 
something  in  it  so  solemn  and  serious,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  communicating  it;  though  I  must  confess, 
the  wildness  of  imagination  (which  in  a  dream  is  al- 
ways loose  and  irregular)  discovers  itself  too  much 
in  several  parts  of  it. 

Methought  I  saw  the  azure  sky  diversified  with  the 
same  glorious  luminaries  which  had  entertained  me 
a  little  before  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  looking  very  at- 
tentively on  that  sign  in  the  heavens  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Balance,  when  on  a  sudden  there 
appeared  in  it  an  extraordinary  light,  as  if  the  sun 
should  rise  at  midnight.  By  its  increasing  in  breadth 
and  lustre,  I  soon  found  that  it  approached  towards 
the  earth ;  and  at  length  could  discern  something 
like  a  shadow  hovering  in  the  midst  of  a  great  glory, 
which  in  a  little  time  after  I  distinctly  perceived  to  be 
the  figure  of  a  woman.  I  fancied  at  first  it  might 
have  been  the  angel  or  intelligence  that  guided  the 
constellations  from  which  it  descended  ;  but  upon  a 
nearer  view,  I  saw  about  her  all  the  emblems  with 
which  the  Goddess  of  Justice  is  usually  described. 
Her  countenance  was  unspeakably  awful  and  majes- 
tic, but  exquisitely  beautiful  to  those  whose  eyes 
were  strong  enough  to  behold  it ;  her  smiles  trans- 
ported witli  rapture,  her  frowns  terrified  to  despair. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  mirror,  endowed  with  the  same 
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qualities  as  that  which  the  ptdnters  put  inta  tkc  hand 
of  Truth. 

There  streamed  from  it  alight,  which  distinguish- 
ed itself  from  all  the  splendours  that  surrounded  her, 
more  than  a  flash  of  lightning  shines  in  the  midst  of 
day-light.  As  she  moved  it  in  her  hand,  it  brighten- 
ed the  heavens,  the  air,  or  the  earth.  When  she  had 
descended  so  low  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  mortals, 
to  make  the  pomp  of  her  appearance  more  support- 
able, she  threw  darkness  and  clouds  about  her,  that 
tempered  the  light  into  a  thousand  beautiful  shades 
and  colours,  and  multiplied  that  lustre,  which  was 
before  too  sti'ong  and  dazzling,  into  a  variety  of  mild- 
er glories. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  in  an  alarm,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  it  gathered  together  upon  a  spa- 
cious plain  ;  so  that  I  seemed  to  have  all  the  species 
before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  clouds, 
declaring  the  intention  of  this  visit,  which  was  to  re- 
store and  appropriate  to  every  one  living  what  vras 
his  due.  The  fear  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  which 
appeared  in  that  great  assembly  after  this  solemn  de- 
claration, are  not  to  be  expressed.  The  first  edict 
was  then  pronounced,  ^<  That  all  titles,  and  claims 
to  riches  and  estates,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  should 
be  immediately  vested  in  the  rightful  owner."  Upon 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  held  up  the  instru- 
ments of  their  tenure,  whether  in  parchment,  paper, 
wax,  or  any  other  form  of  conveyance ;  and  as  the 
goddess  moved  the  mirror  of  truth  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  so  that  the  light  which  flowed  from  it  fell 
upon  the  multitude,  they  examined  the  several  in- 
struments by  the  beams  of  it.  The  rays  of  this  mir- 
ror had  a  particular  quality  of  setting  fire  to  all  for- 
gery and  falsehood.     The  blaze  of  papers,  the  melt- 
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ing  of  seals,  and  crackling  of  parchments,  made  a 
very  odd  scene.  The  fire  very  often  ran  through  two 
or  three  lines  only,  and  then  stopped ;  though  I  could 
not  but  observe,  that  the  flame  chiefly  broke  out 
among  the  interlineations  and  codicils.  The  light  of 
the  mirror,  as  it  was  turned  up  and  down,  pierced 
into  all  the  dark  comers  and  recesses  of  the  universe, 
and  by  that  means  detected  many  writings  and  re- 
cords which  had  been  hidden  or  buried  by  time, 
chance,  or  design.  This  occasioned  a  wonderful  re- 
volution among  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
spoils  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  robbery,  with  all  the 
fruits  of  bribery  and  corruption,  were  thrown  toge- 
ther into  a  prodigious  pile,  that  almost  reached  to 
the  clouds,  and  was  called  the  Mount  of  Restitution ; 
to  which  all  injured  persons  were  invited,  to  re- 
ceive what  belonged  to  them. 

One  might  see  crowds  of  people  in  tattered  gar- 
ments come  -up,  and  change  clothes  with  others  that 
were  dressed  with  lace  and  embroidery.  Several  who 
were  plums,  or  very  near  it,  became  men  of  mode- 
^irte  fortunes ;  and  many  others,  who  were  overgrown 
in  wealth  and  possessions,  had  no  more  left  than  wha( 
they  ususally  spent.     What  moved  my  concern  most, 
was,  to  see  a  certain  street  of  the  greatest  credit  in 
Europe,  from  one  end  to  the  other  become  bankrupt. 
The  nex^t  command  was,  for  the   whole  body  of 
mankind  to  separate  themselves  into  their  proper  fa- 
milies ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  an  edict  was 
issued  out,  requiring  all  chiMren  "  to  repair  to  their 
true  and  natural  fathers."     This  put  a  great  part  of 
their  assembly  in  n^otion :   for  as  the  mirror  was 
moved  over  them,  it  inspired  every  one  with  such  a 
natural  instinct,  as  directed  them  to  their  real  parents. 
It  was  a  very  melancholy  spectacle  to  sec  the  fathers 
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of  very  large  families  become  childless,  and  bachelors 
undone  by  a  charge  of  sons  and  daughters.  You  might 
see  a  presumptive  heir  of  a  great  estate  ask  a  bless- 
ing of  his  coachman,  and  a  celebrated  toast  paying 
her  duty  to  a  valet  de  chambre.  Many  under  vows  of 
celibacy  appeared  surrounded  with  a  numerous  issue. 
This  change  of  parentage  would  have  caused  great 
lamentation,  but  that  the  calamity  was  pretty  com- 
mon ;  and  that  generally  those  who  lost  their  chil- 
dren, had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  them  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  dearest  friends.  Men  were  no  sooner 
settled  in  their  right  to  their  possessions  and  their 
progeny,  but  there  was  a  third  order  proclaimed, 
*<  That  all  the  posts  of  dignity  and  honour  in  the  uni- 
verse should  be  conferred  on  persons  of  the  greatest 
merit,  abilities,  and  perfection."  The  handsome,  the 
strong,  and  the  wealthy,  immediately  pressed  for- 
ward ;  but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  splendour  of 
^e  mirror  which  played  upon  their  faces,  they  im- 
mediately fell  back  among  the  crowd :  but  as  the  god- 
dess tried  the  multitude  by  her  glass,  as  the  eagle 
does  its  young  ones  by  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  it  was 
remarkable,  tliat  every  one  turned  away  his  face  from 
it,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  either  by  vir- 
tue, knowledge,  or  capacity  in  business,  either  mili- 
tary or  civil.  Tliis  select  assembly  was  drawn  up  in 
the  centre  of  a  prodigious  multitude,  which  was  dif- 
fused on  all  sides,  and  stood  observing  them,  as  idle 
people  use  to  gather  about  a  regiment  that  were  ex- 
ercising their  arms.  They  were  drawn  up  in  three 
bodies  :  in  the  first,  were  the  men  of  virtue  ;  in  the 
second,  the  men  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
men  of  business.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the 
first  column  without  a  secret  veneration,  their  aspects 
were  so  sweetened  with  humanity,  raised  with  con- 
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templaticMi)  anboldened  with  resohiticMi,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  agreeable  airs^  which  are  those  that 
proceed  from  secret  habits  of  virtue.  I  could  not 
but  take  notice,  that  there  were  many  faces  among 
them  which  were  unknown,  not  only  to  the  multi« 
tudCf  but  even  to  several  of  their  own  body. 

In  the  second  column,  consisting  of  the  men  of 
knowledge,  there  had  been  great  disputes  before 
they  fell  into  their  ranks,  which  they  did  not  do  at 
hst,  without  the  positive  command  of  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  the  assembly.     She  had  so  order- 
ed it,  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  and  strongest 
sense,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  be- 
hind these,  were  such  as  had  formed  their  minds  very 
much  on  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  others.    In  the 
rear  of  the  colunm  were  men  who  had  more  wit  than 
sense,  or   more  learning  than  understanding.     All 
living  authors  of  any  value  were  ranged  in  one  of 
these  classes  ;   but  I  must  confess,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  a  great  body  of  editors,  critics,  com- 
mentators, and  grammarians,  meet  with  so  very  ill  a 
reception.    They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  demanded  the 
first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ;  but  the 
goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their  request, 
clapped  them  all  into  liveries,  and  bid  them  know 
themselves  for  no  other  but  lacqueys  of  the  learned. 
The  third  column  were  men  of  business,  and  con- 
sisted of  persons  in  military  and  civil  capacities.— 
The  former  marched  out  from  the  rest,  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  front,  at  which  the  other  shook 
their  heads  at  them,  but  did  not  think  fit  to   dis- 
pute the  post  with  them.     I  could  not  but  make  seve- 
ral observations  upon  this  last  column  of  people ; 
but  I  have  certain  private  reasons  why  I  do  not 
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think  fit  to  communicate  them  to  the  publk.  In  or- 
der to  fill  up  all  the  posts  of  honour,  dignity,  and 
profit,  there  was  a  draught  made  out  of  each  column, 
of  men  who  were  masters  of  all  three  qualifications 
in  some  degree,  and  were  preferred  to  stations  of 
the  first  rank.  The  second  draught  was  made  out 
of  such  as  were  possessed  of  any  two  of  the  quali- 
fications, who  were  disposed  of  in  staticHis  of  a  second 
dignity.  Those  who  were  left,  and  were  endowed 
only  with  one  of  them,  had  their  suitable  posts.^ 
When  this  was  oyer,  there  remsdned  many  places  of 
trust  and  profit,  unfilled,  for  which  there  were  fresh 
draughts  made  out  of  the  surrounding  multitude, 
who  had  any  appearance  of  these  excellencies,  or 
were  recommended  by  those  who  possessed  them  in 
Tcality. 

All  were  surprised  to  see  so  many  new  faces  in 
the  most  eminent  dignities ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
was  very  well  pleased  to  see  that  all  my  friends 
either  kept  their  present  posts,  or  were  advanced  t» 
higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  those  particulars  of 
mankind,  I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  se- 
quel of  it,  which  relates  to  the  fair  sex. 


^ 
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No.  101.— THURSDAY,  December  1,  1709.*^ 


Poatquamfregit  rubtelUa  verm 
Esurit  intactam  Paridi  mn  vendit  ^gaven* 

Juv. 

From  my  own  jijiartmenty  J^ovember  30. 

A  HE  progress  of  my  intended  account  of  what  hap- 
pened when  Justice  visited  mortals,  is  at  present  in- 
terrupted by  the  observation  and  sense  of  an  injustice 
against  which  there  is  no  remedy,  even  in  a  kingdom 
more  happy  in  the  care  taken  of  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject,  than  any  other  nation  upon 
earth.  This  iniquity  is  committed  by  a  most  impreg- 
nable set  of  mortals,  men  who  are  rogues  within  the 
law ;  and  in  the  very  commission  of  what  they  arc 
guilty  of,  professedly  own,  that  they  forbear  no  inju- 
ry, but  from  the  tensor  of  being  punished  for  it. 
These  miscreants  are  a  set  of  wretches  we  authors 
call  pirates,  who  print  any  book,  poem,  or  sermon, 
as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the  world,  in  a  smaller 
volume,  and  sell  it  (as  all  other  thieves  do  stolen 
goods)  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  calling 
them  rascals,  plunderers,  robbers,  highway-men— 
But  they  acknowledge  all  that,  and  are  pleased  with 
those,  as  well  as  any  other  titles ;  nay,  will  print  them 
themselves  to  turn  the  penny. 

I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  act  against  such 
open  enemies,  who  have  not  shame  enough  to  be 
touched  with  our  reproaches,  and  are  as  well  defend- 
ed against  what  we  can  say,  as  what  we  can  do.  Rail- 
ing, therefore,  we  must  turn  into  complaint)  which 
I  cannot  forbear  making,  when  I  consider  that  all 
the  labours  of  my  long  life  may  be  disappointed  by 
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the  first  man  that  pleases  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered 
myself,  that  my  stock  of  learning  was  worth  150/. 
/ler  annutnj  which  would  very  handsomely  maintain 
me  and  my  little  family,  who  are  so  happy  or  so  wise 
as  to  want  only  necessaries.  Before  men  had  come 
up  to  this  bare-faced  impudence,  it  was  an  estate  to 
have  a  competency  of  understanding. 

An  ingenious  droll,  who  is  since  dead  (and  indeed 
it  is  well  for  him  he  is  so,  for  he  must  have  starved 
had  he  lived  to  this  day)  used  to  give  me  an  account 
of  his  good  husbandry  in  the  management  of  his 
learning.  He  was  a  general  dealer,  and  had  his 
amusements  as  well  comical  as  serious.  The  merry 
rogue  said,  when  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  para- 
graph of  table-talk,  and  his  bookseller  upon  sight 
paid  the  reckoning.  He  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
what  would  please  >he  people,  and  could  aptly  hit 
both  the  genius  or  his  readers,  and  the  season  of  the 
year,  in  his  writings.  His  brain,  which  was'  his 
estate,  had  as  regular  and  different  produce  as  other 
men's  land.  From  the  beginning  of  November  till 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  writ  pamphlets  and 
letters  to  members  of  parliament,  or  friends  in  the 
country  :  but  sometimes  he  would  relieve  his  ordina- 
ry readers  with  a  murder,  and  lived  comfortably  a 
week  or  two  upon  strange  and  lamentable  accidents. 
A  little  before  the  armies  took  the  field,  his  way  was 
to  open  your  attention  with  a  prodigy  ;  and  a  ntionster 
well  writ,  was  two  guineas  the  lowest  price.  This 
prepared  his  readers  for  his  great  and  bloody  news 
from  Flanders  in  June  and  July.  Poor  Tom  !  He  is 
gone^ — But  I  observed,  he  always  looked  well  after  a 
battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in  a  fighting  year. 
Ha4  this  honest  careless  fellow  lived  till  now,  famine 
hjid  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  interrupted  his  mer- 
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riment ;  as  it  must  be  a  solid  affliction  to  all  those 
whose  pen  is  their  portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my  own 
sake  in  this  point ;  for  palmistry  and  astrology  will 
bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  these  my  papers ;  so 
that  I  am  only  in  the  condition  of  a  lawyer,  who 
leaves  the  bar  for  chamber-practice.     However,  I 
maybe  allowed  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  learning  itself, 
and  lament,  that  a  liberal  education  is  the  only  one 
which  a  polite  nation  makes  unprofitable.      All  me- 
chanic artizans  are  allowed  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
invention  and  ingenuity  without  invasion  ;  but  he  that 
has  separated  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
studied  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  the  government 
of  his  passions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and 
has  an  ambition  to  communicate  the  effect  of  half  hb 
life  spent  in  such  noble  inquiries,  has  no  property  in 
what  he  is  willing  to  produce,  but  is  exposed  to  rob- 
bery and  want,  with  this  melancholy  and  just  reflec- 
tion, that  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  protected  by 
his  country,  at  the  same  time  that  he  best  deserves  it. 
According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation, 
the  greater  the  adventure  is,  the  greater  ought  to  be 
the  profit  of  those  who  succeed  in  it ;  and  by  this 
measure,  none  have  a  pretence  of  turning  their  la- 
bours to  greater  advantage  than  persons  brought  up 
to  letters.     A  learned  education,  passing  through 
great  schools  and  universities,  is  very  expensive, 
and  consumes  a  moderate  fortune,  before  it  is  gone 
through  in  its  proper  forms.     The  purchase  of  an 
handsome  commission  or  employment,  which  would 
give  a  man  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is 
to  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.    Now,  if  we 
consider  this  expensive  voyage  which  is  undertaken 
ij  the  search  of  knowledge^  loid  how  few  there  are 
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who  take  in  any  considerable  merchandize,  how  less 
frequent  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have  gained 
into  profit ;  how  hard  is  it,  that  the  rery  small  num- 
ber who  are  distinguished  with  abilities  to  know  how 
to  vend  their  wares,  and  have  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  them  into  port,  should  suffer  being  plundered 
by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should  pro- 
tect them  !  The  most  eminent  and  useful  author  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  after  having  laid  out  a  pi-incely 
revenue  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  as  be- 
came the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  cha^racter,  would  have  left  the  person  in  the 
world  who  was  the  dearest  to  him  in  a  narrow  con- 
dition, had  not  the  sale  of  his  immortal  writings 
brought  her  in  a  very  considerable  dowry  ;  though  it 
was  impossible  for  it  to  be  equal  to  their  value.  Every 
one  will  know,  that  I  here  mean  the  works  of  the  late 
Archlnshop  of  Canterbury,  the  copy  of  which  was 
sold  for  3500/. 

I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  any  party ;  but  it 
has  happened,  and  may  often  so  happen,  that  men  of 
great  learning  and  virtue,  cannot  qualify  themselves 
for  being  employed  in  business,  or  receiving  prefer- 
ments. In  this  case,  you  cut  them  off  from  all  sup- 
port, if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit  that  may 
arise  from  their  writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
brought  myself  to  consider  things  in  so  unprejudiced 
a  manner,  that  I  esteem  more  a  man  who  can  live  by 
the  products  of  his  understanding,  than  one  who 
does  it  by  the  fitvour  of  great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author*  has  transported  me  thus 
far,  though  I  think  myself  as  much  concerned  in  the 
capacity  of  a  reader.  If  this  practice  goes  on,  we 
must  never  expect  to  see  again  a  beautiful  edition  of 
a  book  in  Great-Britain. 
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We  have  alrefulf  seen  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William 
Temple  published  in  the  same  character  and  volume 
with  the  History  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  works  of 
our  greatest  poets  shrunk  into  penny  books  and^r- 
lands.  For  my  own  part,  I  expect  to  see  my  lucu- 
brations printed  on  browner  paper  than  they  are  at 
present;  and,  if  the  humour  continues,  must  be  forc- 
ed to  retrench  my  expensive  way  of  living,  and  not 
smoke  above  two  pipes  a  day.  ^U^ 

Sir  Richard  Steele  joined  in  thie  paper. 


No.  102.— SATURDAY,  Dscembkr  3,  1709. 
From  my  own  *4fiartment^  December  3. 

A    CONTINUATION  OF   THE   VISION. 

X  HE  male  worid  were  dismissed  by  the  Goddess 
of  Justice,  and  disappeared,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
whole  plam  was  covered  with  women.  So  charming 
a  multitude  filled  my  heart  with  unspeakable  plea- 
sure ;  and  as  the  celestial  light  of  the  mirror  shone 
upon  their  faces,  several  of  them  seemed  rather  per- 
sons that  descended  in  the  train  of  the  goddess,  than 
such  who  were  brought  before  her  to  their  trial.  The 
clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices,  in  this 
new  assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  goddess  was 
forced  to  command  silence  several  times,  and  with 
some  severity,  before  she  could  make  them  attentive 
to  her  edicts.  They  were  all  sensible,  that  the  most 
important  affair  among  womankind  was  then  to  be 
settled,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  the  point  of 
place.    This  had  raised  innumerable  disputes  among 
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them,  and  put  the  whole  sex  into  a  tumult.  Eveiy 
one  produced  her  claim,  and  pleaded  her  pretensions. 
Birth,  beauty,  wit,  or  wealth,  were  words  that  rung 
in  my  ears  from  all  parts  of  the  plain.  Some  boasted 
^  of  the  merit  of  their  husbands ;  others,  of  their  own 
power  in  governing  them.  Some  pleaded  their  un- 
spotted virginity ;  others,  their  numerous  issue. 
Some  valued  themselves  as  they  were  the  mothers^ 
and  others  as  they  were  the  daughters,  of  considera- 
ble persons.  There  was  not  a  single  accomplishment 
unmentioned,  or  unpractised.  The  whole  congre- 
gation was  full  of  singing,  dancing,  tossing,  ogling, 
squeaking,  smiling,  sighing,  fanning,  frowning,  and  all 
those  irresistible  arts  which  women  put  in  practice  to 
captivate  the  hearts  of  reasonable  creatures.  The  god- 
dess, to  end  this  dispute,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed, 
"  That  every  one  should  take  place  according  as  she 
was  more  or  less  beautiful."  This  declaration  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  assembly,  which  im- 
mediately bridled  up,  and  appeared  in  all  its  beau- 
ties. Such  as  believed  themselves  graceful  in  their 
motion,  found  an  occasion  of  falling  back,  advancing 
forwards,  or  making  a  false  step,  that  they  might 
show  their  persons  in  the  most  becoming  air.  Such 
as  had  fine  necks  and  bosoms,  were  wonderfully  cu- 
rious to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and 
observe  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  assembly. 
Several  clapped  their  hands  on  their  foreheads,  as 
helping  their  sight  to  look  upon  the  glories  that  sur- 
rounded the  goddess,  but  in  reality  to  show  fine 
hands  and  arms.  The  ladies  were  yet  better  pleased 
when  they  heard,  that,  in  the  decision  of  this  great 
controversy,  each  of  them  should  be  her  own  judge, 
and  take  her  place  according  to  her  own  opinion  of 
herself,  when  she  consyUed  her  looking-gl^ss, 
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The  goddess  then  let  down  the  mirror  of  truth  m  a 
golden  cham,  which  appeared  larger  in  proportion  as 
it  descended,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  eyes  of 
the  beholders.  It  was  the  particular  iHx>perty  of  this 
looking-glass  to  banish  all  false  appearances,  and 
show  people  what  they  are.  The  whole  woman  was 
represented,  without  regard  to  the  usual  external 
features,  which  were  made  entirely  conformable  to 
their  real  characters.  In  short,  the  most  accom- 
plished (taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female  perfec- 
tions) were  the  most  beautiful ;  and  the  most  defec- 
tive, the  most  deformed.  The  goddess  so  varied  the 
motion  of  the  glass,  and  placed  it  in  such  different 
lights,  that  each  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her- 
self in  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage,  the  pleasure, 
or  astonishment,  that  appeared  in  each  face  upon  its 
representation  in  the  mirror :  multitudes  started  at 
their  own  form,  and  would  have  broke  the  glass,  if 
they  could  have  reached  it.  Many  saw  their  bloom- 
ing features  wither  as  they  looked  upon  them,  and 
their  self-admiration  turned  into  a  loathing  and  ab- 
horrence. The  lady  who  was  thought  eo  agreeable 
in  her  anger,  and  was  so  often  celebrated  for  a  woman 
of  fire  and  spirit,  was  frighted  at  her  own  image,  and 
fancied  she  saw  a  fury  in  the  glass.  The  interested 
mistress  beheld  a  harpy ;  and  the  subtle  jilt,  a  sphinx. 
I  was  very  much  troubled  in  my  own  heart,  to  see 
such  a  destruction  of  fine  faces;  but  at  the  same 
time,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  improved, 
which  I  had  before  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  mas- 
ter-pieces of  nature.  I  observed,  that  some  few 
were  so  humble  as  to  be  surprised  at  their  own 
charms ;  and  that  many  a  one,  who  had  lived  in  the 
retirement  and  severity  of  a  vestal,  shined  forth  in 
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all  the  graces  aikl  attractions  of  a  syren.  I  was  rav- 
ished at  the  sight  of  a  particular  image  in  the  mirror, 
which  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  object  that  mj 
eyes  ever  beheld.  There  was  something  more  than 
human  in  her  countenance :  her  eyes  were  so  full  of 
light)  that  they  seemed  to  beautify  every  things  they 
looked  upon.  Her  face  was  enlivened  with  such  a 
florid  bloom)  as  did  not  so  properly  seem  the  xnarii 
of  health)  as  of  immortality.  Her  shape,  her  stature, 
and  her  mien,  were  such  as  distinguished  her  even 
there  where  the  whole  fair  sex  was  assembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  see  the  lady  represented  by  so 
divine  an  image,  whom  I  found  to  be  the  person  that 
stood  at  my  right*hand,  and  in  the  same  point  of  view 
with  myself.  This  was  a  little  old  woman,  who  in 
her  prime  had  been  about  five  feet  high,  though  at 
present  shrunk  to  about  three  quarters  of  that  mea- 
sure. Her  natural  aspect  was  puckered  up  with 
wrinkles,  and  her  head  covered  with  gray  hairs.  I 
had  observed  all  along  an  innocent  cheerfulness  in 
her  face,  which  was  now  heightened  into  rapture  as 
she  beheld  herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance in  my  dream  (but  I  cannot  forbear  relating 
it ;)  I  conceived  so  great  an  inclination  towards  her, 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  discoursing  her  upon  the  point 
of  marriage,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  carried  from 
me ;  for  the  word  was  now  given,  that  all  who  were 
pleased  with  their  own  images,  should  separate,  and 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into  three 
bodies,  consisting  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows; 
the  wives  being  placed  in  the  middle,  with  the  maids 
on  the  right,  and  the  widows  on  the  left ;  though  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  these  two  last  bodies  were 
hindered  from  falling  into  the  centre.    This  separ9i'<^ 
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tion  of  those  who  liked  their  real  aelveS)  not  having 
lessened  the  number  of  the  main  body  so  considera- 
bly as  it  might  have  been  wished,  the  goddess,  after 
having  drawn  up  her  mirror,  thought  fit  to  make  new 
distinctions  among  those  who  did  not  like  the  figure 
which  they  saw  in  it.    She  made  several  wholesome 
edicts,  which  have  slipped  out  of  my  mind ;  but  there 
were  two -which  dwelt  upon  me,  as  being  very  extra- 
ordinary in  their  kind,  and  executed  with  great  seve- 
nty.    Their  design  was,  to  make  an  example  of  two 
extremes  in  the  female  world;   of  those  who  are 
very  severe  on  the  conduct  of  others,  and  of  those 
who  are  very  regardless  of  their  own.     The  first 
sentence  therefore   the   goddess  pronounced   was, 
<^  That  all  females  addicted  to  censoiiousness  and 
detraction,  should  los^the  use  of  speech ;"  a  pun« 
iahment  which  would  be  the  most  grievous  to  the 
offender,  and  (what  should  be  the  end  of  all  punish* 
ments)  effectual  'for  rooting  out  the  crime.     Upon 
this  edict,  which  was  as  soon  executed  as  published, 
the  noise  of  the  assembly  very  considerably  abated. 
It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle,  to  see  so  many  who 
had  the  reputation  of  rigid  virtue  struck  dumb.    A 
ktdy  who  stood  by  me,  and  saw  my  concern,  told  me, 
she  wondered  how  I  could  be  concerned  for  such  a 
pack  of  -^-..     I  found,  by  the  shaking  of  her  head, 
she  was  going  to  give  me  their  characters ;  but,  by 
her  saying  no  more,  I  perceived  she  had  lost  the 
command  of  her  tongue.     This  calamity  fell  very 
heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  who  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Prudes ;  a  courtly  word  for  female 
hypocrites,  who  have  a  short  way  to  being  virtuous, 
by  showing  that  others  are  vicious.     The   second 
sentence  was  then  pronounced  against  the  loose  part 

of  the  sex,  "That  all  should  immediately  be  preg- 
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nant)  who  in  any  part  of  their  lives  had  ran  the  haz- 
ard of  it."  This  produced  a  very  goodly  appearance, 
and  revealed  so  many  misconducts,  that  made  those 
who  were  lately  struck  dumh,  repine  more  than  ever 
at  the  want  of  utterance,  though  at  the  same  time  (as 
afflictions  seldom  come  single)  many  of  the  mutes 
^ere  also  seized  with  this  new  calamity.  The  ladies 
were  now  in  such  a  condition,  that  they  would  have 
wanted  room,  had  not  the  plain  heen  large  enough  to 
let  them  divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their  lines 
on  all  sides.  It  was  a  sensible  affliction  to  me,  to  see 
such  a  multitude  of  fair  ones  either  dumb  or  big- 
bellied  :  but  I  was  something  more  at  ease,  when  I 
found  that  they  agreed  upon  several  regulations  to 
cover  such  misfortunes.  Among  others,  that  it  should 
be  an  established  maxim  in  all  nations,  that  a  woman's 
first  child  might  come  into  the  world  within  six 
months  after  her  acquaintance  with  her  husband  ;  and 
that  grief  might  retard  the  birth  of  her  last  till  four- 
teen months  after  his  decease. 

This  vision  lasted  till  my  usual  hour  of  waking, 
which  I  did  with  some  surprise,  to  find  myself  alone, 
after  having  been  engaged  almost  a  whole  night  in 
so  prodigious  fii  multitude.  I  could  not  but  reflect 
with  wonder,  at  the  partiality  and  extravagance  of  my 
vision ;  which,  according  to  my  thoughts,  has  not 
done  justice  to  the  sex.  If  virtue  in  men  is  more 
venerable,  it  is  in  women  more  lovely  ;  which  Mil- 
ton has  very  finely  expressed  in  his  Paradise  Lost, 
where  Adam,  speaking  of  Eve,  after  having  asserted 
his  own  pre-eminence,  as  being  first  in  the  creation 
and  internal  faculties,  breaks  out  into  the  following* 
rapture : 
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Yet  irhen  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  Tirtooosest,  disereetest,  best. 
AU  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded.    Wisdom,  in  discourse  with  her. 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows. 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally :  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  lovefi'est,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed.,     ffjk 
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•  Ha  nugx  seria  ducunt 


In  mala,  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistra: 

HOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartmenty  December  5. 

X  HERE' is  nothing  gives  a  man  greater  satisfac* 
tion,  than  the  sense  of  having  despatched  a  great  deal 
of  business,  especially  when  it  turns  to  the  public 
emoluments  I  have  much  pleasure  of  this  kind  upon 
my  spirits  at  present,  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of 
affairs  which  I  went  through  last  Saturday.  It  is 
some  time  since  I  set  apart  that  day  for  examining 
the  pretensions  of  several  who  had  applied  to  me 
for  canes,  perspective-glasses,  snuff-boxesj  orange- 
flower-waters,  and  the  like  ornaments  of  life.  In 
order  to  adjust  this  matter,  I  had  before  directed 
Charles  Lillie,  of  Beaufort-Buildings,  to  prepare  a 
great    bundle  of  blank  licences   in  the    following 

words  : 
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<<  You  are  hereby  required  to  permit  the  bearer 
of  this  cane  to  pass  and  repass  through  the  streets 
and  suburbs  of  London,  or  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  it,  ¥rithout  lett  or  molestation;  provided 
that  he  does  not  walk  with  it  under  his  arm,  brsm- 
dish  it  in  the  air,  or  hang  it  on  a  button ;  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  I  hereby  declare  it 
forfeited  to  any  one  who  shall  think  it  safe  to  take  it 
from  him. 

"  Isaac  Bickerstaffb." 

The  same  form,  differing  only  in  the  provisos,  will 
serve  for  a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  perfunaed 
handkerchief.  I  had  placed  myself  in  my  elbow- 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  my  great  parlour,  having 
ordered  Charles  Lillie  to  take  his  place  upon  a  joint- 
stool  with  a  writing-desk  before  him.  John  Mor- 
phew  also  took  his  station  at  the  door ;  I  having,  for 
his  good  and  faithful  services,  appointed  him  my 
chamber-keeper  upon  court  days.  He  let  me  know^, 
that  there  were  a  great  number  attending  without. 
Upon  which  I  ordered  him  to  give  notice,  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  sit  upon  snuff-boxes  that  day ;  but  that 
those  who  appeared  for  canes  might  enter.  The  first 
presented  me  with  the  following  petition,  which  I 
ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  read. 

"  To  Isaac  Bickcrstaffe,  Esq.  Censor  of  Great-Britain. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Simon  Trippit, 

^<  Showeth, 

^^/that  your  petitioner  having  been  bred  up  to  a 
cane  from  his  youth,  it  is  now  become  as  necessary 
to  him  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 
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^  That  a  great  part  of  his  behaviour  dependug 
tipon  it,  he  should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  neces* 
sities  if  he  should  lose  the  use  of  it. 

^  That  the  knocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  leaning 
one  leg  upon  it,  or  whistling  with  it  on  his  mouth, 
are  such  great  reliefs  to  him  in  conversation,  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  be  good  company  without  it. 

^  That  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  amour,  and 
must  despair  of  success,  if  it  be  taken  from  him. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  hopes  that  (the  pre- 
mises  tenderly  considered)  your  worship  will  not  de« 
prive  him  of  so  useful  and  so  necessary  a  support. 
<<  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever,  &c." 

Upon  hearing  of  his  case,  I  was  touched  with  some 
ccmipassi(H),  and  the  more  so,  when,  upon  observing 
hinir  nearer,  I  found  he  was  a  prig.  1  bid  him  pro- 
duce his  cane  in  courts  which  he  had  left  at  the  door. 
He  did  so,  and  I  finding  it  to  be  very  curiously 
clouded,  with  a  transparent  amber  head,  and  a  blue 
ribbon  to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered 
my  clerk  lillie  to  lay  it  up,  and  deliver  out  to  him  a 
plain  joint,  headed  with  walnut ;  and  then,  in  order 
to  wean  him  from  it  by  degrees,  permitted  him  to 
wear  it  three  days  in  a  week,  and  so  abate  propor- 
tionably  till  he  found  himself  able  to  go  alone. 

The  second  who  appeared,  came  limping  into  the 
court ;  and  setting  forth  in  his  petition  many  pre- 
tences for  the  use  of  a  cane,  I  caused  them  to  be  ex- 
amined one  by  one ;  but  finding  him  in  difierent 
stories,  and  confronting  him  with  several  witnesses, 
who  had  seen  him  walk  upright,  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie 
to  take  in  his  cane,  and  rejected  his  petition  as 
fnyolous. 
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A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difiiculty,  lean- 
ing upon  a  slight  sticky  and  in  danger  of  falling  every 
step  he  took.  I  saw  the  weakness  of  his  arms,  and 
hearing  that  he  had  married  a  young  wife  about  a 
fortnight  before,  I  bid  him  leave  his  cane,  and  gave 
him  a  new  pair  of  crutches,  with  which  he  went  off 
with  great  vigour  and  alacrity.  This  gentleman  was 
succeeded  by  another,  who  seemed  very  much  pleas- 
ed while  his  petition  was  reading,  in  which  he  had 
represented,  that  he  was  extremely  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  and  set  his  foot  upon  tlie  ground  with  the 
caution  and  dignity  which  accompany  that  distemper. 
I  suspected  him  for  an  impostor,  and  having  ordered 
him  to  be  searched,  I  committed  him  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Kong-street  (my  own  corn- 
cutter)  who  attended  in  an  outward  room ;  and 
wrought  so  speedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought 
fit  to  send  him  also  away  without  his  cane. 

While  I  was  thus  dispensing  justice,  I  heard  a 
noise  in  my  outward  room ;  and  uiquiring  what  was 
the  occasion  of  it,  my  door-keeper  told  me,  that 
they  had  taken  up  one  in  the  very  fact  a^  he  was 
passing  by  my  door.  They  immediately  brought  in 
a  lively,  fresh-coloured  young  man,  who  made  great 
resistance  with  hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to 
make  use  of  his  cane,  which  hung  upon  his  fifth 
button.  Upon  examination,  I  found  him  to  be  an 
Oxford  scholar,  who  was  just  entered  at  the  Temple. 
He  at  first  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  j 
but  being  driven  out  of  his  little  law  and  logic,  he  told 
me  very  pertly,  that  he  looked  upon  such  a  perpen- 
dicular creature  ^s  man  to  make  a  very  imperfect 
figure  without  a  cane  in  his  hand.  It  is  well  known 
(says  he)  we  ought,  according  to  the  natural  situation 
of  o^r  bodies,  to  walk  upon  our  hands  and  feet ;  and 
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that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  had  described  man  to 
be  an  animal  of  four  legs  in  the  morning)  two  at 
noon,  and  three  at  night ;  by  which  they  intimated, 
that  a  cane  might  very  properly  become  part  of  us  in 
some  period  of  life.  Upon  which,  I  asked  him, 
'^  Whether  he  wore  it  at  his  breast  to  have  it  in  rea- 
diness virhen  that  period  should  arrive  ?"  My  young 
lawyer  innnediately  told  me,  "  He  had  a  property  in 
it,  and  a  right  to  hang  it  where  he  pleased,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  as  he  thought  fit>  provided  that  he 
did  not  break  the  peace  with  it :  (and  further  said) 
that  he  never  took  it  off  his  button,  unless  it  were  to 
lift  it  up  at  a  coachman,  hold  it  over  the  head  of  a 
drawer,  point  out  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  for 
other  services  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  all  within 
the  laws  of  the  land."  1  did  not  care  to  discourage 
a  yommg  man,  who,  I  saw,  would  come  to  good ; 
and  because  his  heart  was  set  upon  his  new  pur- 
chase, I  only  ordered  him  to  wear  it  about  his  neck, 
instead  of  hanging  it  upon  his  button,  and  so  dis- 
missed him. 

There  were  several  appeared  in  court,  whose  prc- 
tensicms  I  found  to  be  very  good,  and  therefore  gave 
many  their  licences,  upon  paying  then*  fees ;  and 
many  others  had  their  licences  renewed,  who  required 
more  time  for  recovery  of  their  lameness  than  I  had 
before  allowed  them. 

Having  despatched  this  set  of  my  petitioners,  there 
came  in  a  well-dressed  man,  with  a  glass  tube  in  one 
hand,  and  his  petition  in  the  other.  Upon  his  enter- 
ing the  room,  he  threw  back  the  right  side  of  his  wig, 
put  forward  his  right  leg,  and  advancing  the  glass  to 
his  right  eye,  aimed  it  directly  at  me.  In  the  mean 
while,  to  make  my  observations  also,  I  put  on  my 
^ctacles  J  in  which  posture  we  surveyed  each  other 
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for  some  time.  Upon  the  removal  of  our  glasses,  I 
desired  him  to  read  his  petition,  which  he  did  very 
promptly  and  easily ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  set 
forth,  that  he  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  and  was 
within  very  few  degrees  of  being  utterly  blind  ;  con- 
cluding with  a  prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  his  sight  by  a  glass.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  told  him,  he  might  sometimes  extend 
it  to  his  own  destruction.  <<  As  you  are  now  (said  I) 
you  are  out  of  the  reach  of  beauty;  the  shafts  of  the 
finest  eyes  lose  their  force  before  they  can  come  at 
you :  you  cannot  distinguish  a  toast  from  an  orange- 
wench  ;  you  can  see  a  whole  circle  of  beauty,  with- 
out any  interruption  from  an  impertinent  face  to 
discompose  you.  In  short,  what  are  snares  for 
others"—*  My  petitioner  would  hear  no  more,  but 
told  me  very  seriously,  ^'  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  you  quite 
mistake  your  man ;  it  is  the  joy,  the  pleasure,  the 
employment  of  my  life,  to  frequent  public  assem- 
blies, and  gaze  upon  the  fair."  In  a  word,  I  found 
his  use  of  a  glass  was  occasioned  by  no  other  infir- 
mity but  his  vanity,  and  was  not  so  much  designed  to 
make  him  see,  as  to  make  him  be  seen  and  distin- 
guished by  others.  I  therefore  refused  him  a  licence 
for  a  perspective ;  but  allowed  him  a  pair  of  specta-^^ 
cles,  with  full  permission  to  use  them  in  any  public 
assembly,  as  he  should  think  fit.  He  was  followed 
by  so  very  few  of  this  order  of  men,  that  I  have  rea- 
son to  hope  this  sort  of  cheats  are  almost  at  an  end. 

The  orange-flower  men  appeared  next  with  peti- 
tions, perfumed  so  strongly  with  musk,  that  I  was 
almost  overcome  with  the  scent;  and  for  my  own 
sake,  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licence  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, especially  when  I  found  they  had  sweeten- 
ed them  at  Charles  Lillie's  and  that  some  of  their 
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persons  would  not  be  altogether  inoffeasiTe  without 
them.  John  Morphew,  whom  I  have  made  the  general 
of  my  dead  men,  acquainted  me,  that  the  petitioners 
were  all  <^  that  order,  and  could  produce  certificates 
to  proTC  it,  if  I  required  it.  I  was  so  well  pleased 
-with  this  way  of  their  embalming  themselves,  that  I 
commanded  the  abovesaid  Morphew  to  give  it  in  or- 
ders to  his  whole  army,  that  every  one  who  did  not 
surrender  himself  up  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  uphold- 
ers, should  use  the  same  method  to  keep  himself 
sweet  during  his  present  state  of  putrefiiction. 

I  finished  my  session  with  great  content  of  mind, 
reflecting  upon  the  good  I  had  done ;  for  however 
slightly  men   may  regard  these  particularities  and 
little   follies  in  dress  and   behaviour,  they  lead  to 
greater  evils.   The  bearing  to  be  laughed  at  for  such 
singularities,  teaches   us  insensibly  an  impertinent 
fortitude,  and  enables  us  to  bear  public  censure  for 
things  which  more  substantially  deserve  it     By  this 
means  they  open  a  gate  to  folly,  and  oftentimes  ren- 
der a  man  so  ridiculous,  as  discredit  his  virtues  and 
capacities,  and  unqualify  them  from  doing  any  good 
in  the  world.     Besides,  the  giving  into  uncommon 
habits  of  this  nature,  is  a  want  of  that  humble  de*^ 
ference  which  is  due  to  mankind ;  and  (what  is  worst 
of  all)  the  certain  indication  of  some  secret  flaw  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  that  commits  them*     When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  remember  a  gentleman  of  great 
integrity  and  worth  was  very  remarkable  for  wearing 
a  broad  belt,  and  a  hanger,  instead  of  a  fieishionable 
sword,  though  in  all  other  points  a  very  well-bred 
man.     I  suspected  him  at  first  sight  to  have  some- 
thing wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for  a  long  while 
to  discover  any  collateral  proofs  of  it.    I  watched  him 
narrowly  for  six-and-thirty  years,  when  at  last,  to  the 
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surprise  of  every  body  but  myself,  who  had  long  ex- 
pected to  see  the  folly  break  out,  he  married  his  own 
cook-maid.  feT 

Sir  Richard  Steele  Joined  in  this  paper. 
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Pronague  cum  apectant  animaUa  c<etera  terrain, 
Oa  homni  Sublime  dedit,  cmlumque  tueri 
Juarit 

Ovid.  Met. 

Sheer-Lancy  December  16. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  great  an  effect  well- 
disposed  lights,  with  proper  forms  and  orders  in  as^ 
semblies,  have  upon  some  tempers.  I  am  sure  I  feel 
it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  in  a  day 
or  two  get  out  of  my  imagination  any  very  beaut^ul 
or  disagreeable  impression  which  I  receive  on  such 
occasions.  For  this  reason,  I  frequently  look  in  at 
the  playhouse,  in  nrdar  tn  nnlargre  my  thoughts,  and 
warm  my  mind  with  some  new  ideas,  that  may  be 
serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the  other 
day,  and  placed  myself  in  a  corner  of  it,  very  con- 
venient for  seeing,  without  being  myself  observed. 
I  found  the  audience  hushed  in  a  very  deep  attention, 
and  did  not  question  but  some  noble  tragedy  was  just 
then  in  its  crisis,  or  that  an  incident  was  to  be  unra- 
velled, which  would  determine  the  fate  of  an  hero. 
While  I  was  in  this  suspense,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Betterton  appear  in  all  the 
majesty  of  distress,  to  my  unspeakable  amazement, 
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there  came  up  a  monster  with  a  face  between  his  feet ; 
and  as  I  was  looking  on,  he  raised  himself  on  one  leg 
in  such  a  perpendicular  posture,  that  the  other  grew 
in  a  direct  line  above  his  head.     It  afterwards  twisted 
itself  into  the  motions  and  writhings  of  several  dif- 
ferent animals,  and,  after  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
transformations,  went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure  of  an 
human  creature.     The  admiration,  the  applause,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience,  during  this  strange  en- 
tertainnient,  is  not  to  be  expressed.  I  was  very  much 
out  of  countenance   for  my  dear  countr3rmen,  and 
looked  about  with   some  apprehension  for  fear  any 
foreigner  should  be  present.     Is  it  possible  (thought 
1)  that  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its  disgrace,  and 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  its  own  figure  turned  to  ridi- 
cule, and  distorted  into  forms  that  raise  horror  and 
aversion  ?  There  is  something  disingenuous  and  im- 
moral in  the  being  able  to  bear  such  a  sight.     Men 
of  elegant  and  noble  minds,  are  shocked  at  seeing  the 
characters  of  persons  who  deserve  esteem  for  their 
virtue,  knowledge,  or   services    to    their  country,, 
placed  in  wrong  lights,  and  by  misrepresentation 
made  the  subject  of  buffoonery.     Such  a  nice  abhor- 
rence is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  among  the  vulgar ; 
but  methinks  it  is  wonderful,  that  those  who  have 
nothing  but  the  outward  figure  to  distinguish  them 
as  men,  should  delight  in  seeing  it  abused,  vilified, 
and  disgraced. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleases 
me,  in  all  that  I  r^ad  in  books,  or  see  among  man- 
kind, than  such  passages  as  represent  human  nature 
in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a  creature  made  up 
of  different  extremes,  he  has  something  in  him  very 
great  and  very  mean  :  a  skilful  artist  may  draw  an 
excellent  picture  of  hiii(i  in  either  view.    The  finest 
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authors  of  antiquity  have  taken  him  on  the  more  ad- 
vantageous side.  They  cultivate  the  natural  gran- 
deur of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a  generous  ambitioDy 
feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and  perfection, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  making  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  as  great  as  between  gods  and 
brutes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  in 
Plato,  Tully,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient  moralists, 
without  being  a  greater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  could  never  read  any  of  our  modish 
French  authors,  or  those  of  our  own  coimtry  who 
are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that  trifling  nation, 
without  being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with  my- 
self, and  at  every  thing  about  me.  Their  business 
is,  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under 
its  worst  appearances.  They  give  mean  interpreta- 
tions and  base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions :  they 
resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution.  In  short, 
they  endeavour  to  make  no  distinction  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  the  species  of  men  and  that  of 
brutes.  As  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  authors, 
among  many  others,,  let  any-cme  examine  the  cele* 
brated  Rochefoucault,  who  is  the  great  philosopher 
for  administering  of  consolation  to  the  idle,  the  envi- 
ous, and  worthless  part  of  mankind. 

I  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  moderate  un- 
derstanding, but  great  vivacity,  who,  by  dipping  into 
many  authors  of  this  nature,  had  got  a  little  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  just  enough  to  make  an  atheist 
or  a  free-thinker,  but  not  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of 
sense.  With  these  accomplishments,  he  went  to 
visit  his  father  in  the  country,  who  was  a  plain,  rough, 
honest  man,  and  wise,  though  not  learned.  The 
^on,  who  took  all  opportunities  to  show  his  learning, 
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began  to  estaUish  a  new  religion  in  the  family^  and 
to  enlarge  the  narrowness  of  their  country  notions,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well)  that  he  had  seduced  the 
butler  by  his  table-talk,  and  staggered  his  eldest  sis- 
ter. The  old  gentleman  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
schisms  that  arose  among  his  children,  but  did  not 
yet  beUeye  his  son's  doctrine  to  be  so  pernicious  as  it 
really  was,  till  one  day  talking  of  his  setting-dog,  the 
son  said,  ^<  He  did  not  question  but  Tray  was  as  im- 
mortal as  any  one  of  the  family  !'*  and,  in  the  heat  of 
the  argument,  told  his  father,  "  That  for  his  own  part, 
he  expected  to  die  like  a  dog."  Upon  which,  the  old 
man,  starting  up  in  a  very  great  passiour- cried  out, 
"  Then,  sirrah,  you  shall  live  like  one  ;"  and  taking 
his  cane  in  his  hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  system. 
This  bad  so  good  an  effect  upon  him,  tiiat  he  took 
up  fh>m  tiiat  day,  fell  to  reading  good  books,  and  is 
now  a  bencher  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  the  story 
"with  a  design  to  engage  the  secular  arm  in  malters  of 
this  nature  ;  but  certainly,  if  it  ever  exerts  itself  in 
sfiairs  of  opinion  and  speculation,  it  ought  to  do  it 
on  such  shallow  and  despicable  pretenders  to  know- 
^^ge,  who  endeavour  to  give  man  dark  and  uncom- 
fortable prospects  of  his  being,  and  destroy  those 
piinciples  which  are  the  support,  happiness,  and 
glory,  of  all  public  societies,  as  well  as  private  per- 
uana. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pjrthagoras's  golden  sayings, 
^  That  a  man  should  take  care  above  all  things  to 
have  a  due  respect  for  himself:"  and  it  is  certain, 
^at  this  licentious  sort  of  authors,  who  are  for  de- 
preciatbg  mankind,  endeavour  to  disappoint  and  un- 
^0  what  the  most  refined  spirits  have  been  labouring 
to  advance  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.    The 
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very  design  of  dress,  good-breeding,  outward  orna- 
ments, and  ceremony,  were  to  lift  up  human  nature, 
and  to  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  statuary,  were  invented  with  the  same  de- 
sign ;  as  indeed  every  art  and  science  contributes 
to  the  embellbhment  of  life,  and  to  the  wearing  off, 
or  throwing  into  shades,  the  mean  and  low  parts  of 
our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  great  end  more 
than  all  the  rest,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, taken  out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Advancement 
of  Learning,  which  gives  a  truer  and  better  account 
of  this  art,  than  all  the  volumes  that  were  ever  writ- 
ten upon  it.  ^     ^i 

"  Poetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be  raised  al- 
together from  a  noble  foundation,  which  makes  much 
for  the  dignity  of  man's  nature.  For  seeing  this  sen- 
sible world  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  the  soul  of  man, 
poesy  seems  to  endow  human  nature  with  that  which 
history  denies ;  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  mind, 
with  at  least  the  shadow  of  things,  where  the  sub- 
stance cannot  be  had.  For  if  the  matter  be  thorough- 
ly considered,  a  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  from 
poesy,  that  a  more  stately  greatness  of  things,  a 
more  perfect  order,  and  a  more  beautiful  variety,  de- 
lights the  soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be  found  in 
nature  since  the  fall.  Wherefore  seeing  the  acts 
and  events,  which  are  the  subjects  of  true  history, 
are  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to  content  the  mind  of 
man ;  poesy  is  ready  at  hand  to  feign  acts  more  hero- 
ical. Because  true  history  reports  the  successes  of 
business  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  virtues 
and  vices,  poesy  corrects  it,  and  presents  events  and 
fortunes  according  to  desert,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  Providence  :  because  true  history,  through 
the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of  things,  works  a 
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distaste  and  misprision  in  the  mind  of  man>  poesy 
cheereth  and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting  things 
rare  and  various^  and  full  of  vicissitudes.  So  as 
poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  delectation,  mag- 
nanimity, and  morality ;  and  therefore  it  may  seem 
deservedly  to  have  some  participation  of  divineness, 
because  it  doth  raise  the  mind,  and  exalt  the  spirit 
with  high  raptures,  by  proportioning  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  and  not  submitting 
the  mind  to  things,  as  reason  and  history  do.  And 
by  these  allurements  and  congruities,  whereby  it 
cherishes  the  soul  of  man,  joined  also  with  consort  of 
music,  whereby  it  may  more  sweetly  insinuate  itself, 
it  hath  won  such  access,  that  it  hath  been  in  estima- 
doQ  even  in  rude  times,  and  barbaro.us  nations,  when 
other  learning  stood  excluded." 

But  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls  in  with 
this  natural  greatness  and  dignity  of  human  nature 
so  much  as  religion,  which  does  not  only  promise  the 
entire  refinement  of  the  mind,  but  the  glorifying  of 
the  body,  and  the  immortality  of  both.  jffj 
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— -■  Qua  lucis  ndaeria  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

ViRG. 

Sheer^Lane^  December  2 1 . 

A.S  soon  as  I  had  placed  myself  in  my  chair  of  ju- 
dicature, I  ordered  my  clerk  Mr.  Lillie  to  read  to  the 
assembly  (who  were  gathered  together  according  to 
notice)  a  certain  declaration,  by  way  of  charge  to  open 
the  purpose  of  my  session,  which  tended  only  to  this 
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explanation, "  That  as  other  courU  were  often  called 
to  demand  the  execution  of  persons  dead  in  law,  so 
this  was  held  to  give  the  last  orders  relating  to  those 
who  are  dead  in  rea^n."  The  solicitor  of  the  new 
company  of  upholders,  near  the  Hay-Market,  ap* 
peared  in  behalf  of  that  useful  society,  and  broug^ 
in  an  accusation  of  a  young  woman,  who  herself  stood 
at  the  bar  before  me.  Mr.  LiUie  read  her  indict- 
ment, which  was  in  substance,  "  That,  whereas  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Pindust,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  had,  by  Ihe  use  of  one  instrument,  called  a 
looking-glass,  and  by  the  further  use  of  certain  attire, 
made  either  of  cambric,  muslin,  or  other  linen  wares, 
upon  her  head,  attained  to  such  an  evil  art  and  magi- 
cal force,  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes,  and  turn  of  her 
countenance,  that  she  the  said  Rebecca  had  put  to 
death  several  yoimg  men  of  the  said  parish ;  and  that 
the  said  young  men  had  acknowledged,  in  certain 
papers,  commonly  called  love  letters  (which  were 
produced  in  court,  gilded  on  the  edges,  and  sealed 
with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  amorous  and  en- 
chanting words  wrought  upon  the  said  seals)  that  they 
died  for  the  said  Rebecca :  and  whereas  the  said  Re- 
becca persisted  in  the  said  evil  practice ;  this  way  of 
life  the  said  society  construed  to  be,  according  to  for- 
mer edicts,  a  state  of  death,  and  demanded  an  order 
for  the  interment  of  the  said  Rebecca." 

I  looked  upon  the  maid  with  great  humanity,  and 
desired  her  to  make  answer  to  what  was  said  against 
her.  She  said,  <<  It  was,  indeed,  true,  that  she  bad 
practised  all  the  arts  and  means  she  could  to  dispose 
of  herself  happily  in  marriage,  but  thought  she  did 
not  come  under  the  censure  expressed  in  my  writings 
for  the  same  ;  and  humbly  hoped,  I  would  not  con- 
demn her  for  the  ignorance  of  her  accusers,  who, 
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according  to  their  own  words,  had  rather  represented 
her  killing  than  dead."  She  further  alleged,  "  That 
the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  papers  written  to 
her,  were  become  mere  words,  and  that  she  had 
been  always  ready  to  marry  any  of  those  who  said 
they  died  for  her ;  but  that  they  made  their  escape 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied  or  believed." 
She  ended  her  discourse,  by  desiring  I  would  for  the 
future  settle  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ^  I  die,"  in 
letters  of  love. 

Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  wilh  such  an  air  of 
innocence,  that  she  easily  gained  credit,  and  was 
acquitted.  Upon  which  occasion,  I  gave  it  as  a  stand- 
ing rule,  "  That  any  persons,  who  in  any  letter,  billet, 
or  discourse,  should  tell  a  woman  he  died  for  her, 
should,  if  she  pleased,  be  obliged  to  live  with  her,  or 
be  immediately  interred  upon  such  their  own  confes- 
sion, without  bail  or  mainprise." 

It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought 
before  me  was  one  of  her  admirers,  who  was  indicted 
upon  that  very  head.     A  letter,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  own  hand,  was  read  ;  in  which  were 
the  following  words :  "  Cruel  creature,  I  die  for  you." 
It  was  observable  that  he  took  snuff  all  the  time  his 
accusation  was  reading.  I  asked  him,  "  How  he  came 
to  use  these  words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  man  ?"  He 
told  me,  "  He  was  in  love  with  a  lady,  and  did  not 
know  any  other  way  of  telling  her  so ;  and  that  all  his 
acquaintance  took  the  same  method."  Though  I  was 
moved  Ivith  compassion  towards  him  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  his  parts,  yet,  for  example's-sake,  I  was 
forced  to  answer,  "  Your  sentence  shall  be  a  warning 
to  all  the  rest  of  your  companions,  not  to  tell  lies  for 
want  of  wit."     Upon  this,  he  began  to  beat  his  snuff- 
box with  a  very  saucy  air ;  and  opening  it  again, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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<<  Faith,  Isaac  (said  he)  thou  art  a  very  unaccountabfe 
old  fellow. — Prithee,  who  gave  thee  power  of  life 
and  death  ?  What-a-pox  hast  thou  to  do  with  ladies 
and  lovers?  I  suppose  thou  wouldst  have  a  man  be 
in  company  with  his  mistress,  and  say  nothing  to  her. 
Dost  thou  call  breaking  a  jest,  telling  a  lie  ?  Ha  I  is 
that  thy  wisdom,  old  stiff-rump,  ha  l*'  He  was  going 
on  with  this  insipid  common-place  mirth,  sometimes 
opening  his  box,  sometimes  shutting  it,  then  viewing 
the  picture  on  the  lid,  and  then  the  workmanship  of 
the  hinge,  when,*  in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence,  I  or- 
dered his  box  to  be  taken  from  him  ;  upon  which  he 
was  immediately  struck  speechless,  and  carried  off 
stone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared,  was  a  hale  old  fellow  of 
sixty.  He  was  brought  in  by  his  relations,  who  de- 
sired leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring  a  distinct 
account  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible  witness  deposed, 
"  That  he  always  rose  at  ten  of  the  clock,  played  with 
his  cat  till  twelve,  smoked  tobacco  till  one,  was  at 
dinner  till  two,  then  took  another  pipe,  and  played  at 
backgammon  till  six,  talked  of  one  Madam  Frances, 
an  old  mistress  of  his,  till  eight,  repeated  the  same 
account  at  the  tavern  till  ten,  then  returned  home, 
took  the  other  pipe,  and  then  to  bed."  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  to  say  for  himself?  "  As  to  what  (said 
he)  they  mention  concerning  Madam  Frances-t*-"  I 
did  not  care  for  hearing  a  Canterbury  tale^  and  there- 
fore thought  my  self  seasonably  interrupted  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who  appeared  in  the  behalf  of  the  old  man, 
and  prayed  an  arrest  of  judgment ;  for  that  he  the  said 
young  man  held  certain  lands  by  his  the  said  old  man's 
life.  Upon  this,  the  solicitor  of  the  upholders  took 
an  occasion  to  demand  him  also,  and  thereupon  pro- 
duced several  evidences  that  witnessed  to  his  life  and 
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eonversadoiK  It  appeared,  that  each  of  them  divided 
their  hours  in  matters  of  equal  moment  and  import* 
ance  to  themselves  and  to  the  public.  They  rose  at 
the  same  hour :  while  the  old  man  was  playing  with 
his  cat)  the  young  one  was  looking  out  of  his  window ; 
while  the  old  man  was  smoking  his  pipe,  the  young 
man  was  rubbing  his  teeth  ;  while  one  was  at  dinner, 
the  other  was  dressing ;  while  one  was  at  backgam<^ 
mon,  the  other  was  at  dinner ;  while  the  old  fellow 
was  talking  of  Madam  Frances,  the  young  one  wain 
either  at  play,  or  toasting  women^  whom  he  never 
conversed  with.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the 
young  man  had  never  been  good  for  any  thing  ;  the  old 
man  a  man  of  worth,  before  he  knew  Madam  Frances. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered  them  both  to  be  interred 
together,  with  inscriptions  proper  to  their  chai*acters, 
signifying,  <<  That  the  old  man  died  in  the  year  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  year  1709."  And  over  the 
young  one  it  was  said,  <'  That  he  departed  this  world 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  death." 

The  next  class  of  criminals,  were  authors  in  prose 
and  verse.  Those  of  them  who  had  produced  any 
still-born  work,  were  immediately  dismissed  to  their 
burial,  and  were  followed  by  others,  who,  notwith- 
standing some  sprightly  issue  in  their  life-time,  had 
given  proofs  of  their  death,  by  some  posthumous  chil* 
dren,  that  bore  no  resemblance  to  their  elder  bre« 
thren.  As  for  those  who  were  the  fathers  of  a  mixed 
progeny,  provided  always  they  could  prove  the  last  to 
be  a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life,  but  not  Without 
loss  of  limbs ;  for  in  this  Case,  I  was  satisfied  \vith 
an  amputation  of  the  parts  which  were  mortified 

These  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  superan- 
nuated benchers  of  the  inns  of  court,  senior  fellows 
of  colleges,  and  defunct  statesmen ;  all  whom  1  or- 
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dered  to  be  decimated  indifferently,  allowing  the  rest 
a  reprieve  for  one  year,  with  a  promise  of  a  free  par- 
don in  case  of  resuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  examined ; 
but  finding  it  very  late,  I  adjourned  the  court ;  not 
without  the  secret  pleasure  that  I  had  done  my  duty, 
and  furnished  out  an  handsome  execution. 

Going  out  of  the  court,  I  received  a  letter,  inform- 
ing me,  "  That,  in  pursuance  of  the  edict  of  justice 
in  one  of  my  late  visions,  all  those  of  the  fair  sex  be- 
gan to  appear  pregnant  who  had  run  any  hazard  of  it ; 
as  was  manifest  by  a  particular  swelling  in  the  petti- 
coats of  several  ladies  in  and  about  this  great  city.^-^ 
I  must  confess,  I  do  not  attribute  the  rising  of  this 
part  of  the  dress  to  this  occasion,  yet  must  own,  that 
I  am  very  much  disposed  to  be  offended  witli  such  a 
new  and  unaccountable  fashion.  I  shall,  however, 
pronounce,  nothing  upon  it,  till  I  have  examined  all 
that  can  be  said  for  and  against  it.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  think  fit  to  give  this  notice  to  th^e  fair  ladies 
'who  are  now  making  up  their  winter  suits,  that  they 
may  abstain  from  all  dresses  of  that  kind,  till  they 
shall  find  what  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  them ; 
for  it  would  very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  should 
put  themselves  to  an  unnecessary  expense  ;  and  I 
could  not  but  think  myself  to  blame,  if  I  should  here- 
after forbid  them  the  wearing  of  such  garments, 
when  they  have  laid  out  money  upon  them,  without 
having  given  them  any  previous  admonitions.*^ 

Sir  Richard  Steele  asiUted  in  this  paper. 
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Sheer^Lancy  December  23. 

1  HE  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  honours, 
as  being  the  chief  man  in  the  lane,  gave  so  very  great 
a  thump  at  my  door  last  night,  that  I  awakened  at  the 
knock,  and  heard  myself  complimented  with  the 
usual  salutation  of  "  Good  morrow,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe ; 
good  morrow,  my  masters  all."  The  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night  disposed  me  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  serious :  and  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn 
out  among  exterior  objects,  by  the  avocations  of 
sense,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  myself.  I  was 
considering,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  night,  what 
was  the  proper  employment  of  a  thinking  being  ? 
What  were  the  perfections  it  should  propose  to  it- 
self? And,  what  the  end  of  it  should  aim  at?  My 
mind  is  of  such  a  particular  cast,  that  the  falling  of  a 
shower  of  rain,  or  the  wjjistling  of  the  wind,  at  such 
a  time,  is  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  aw- 
ful and  solemn.  I  was  in  this  disposition,  when  our 
bellman  began  his  midnight  homily  (which  he  has 
been  repeating  to  us  every  winter  night  for  these 
twenty  years)  with  the  usual  exordium. 

Oh  !  mortal  man,  thou  that  art  bom  in  sin ! 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themselves 
just  and  reasonable,  however  debased  by  the  circum- 
stances that  accompany  them,  do  not  fail  to  proiiuce 
their  natural  effect  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perverted 
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and  depraved  by  wrong  notions  of  gallantry,  polite- 
ness, and  ridicule.  The  temper  which  I  now  found 
myself  in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in 
mind  of  those  lines  in  Shakspeare,  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  his  agreeable  wildness  of  imagination,  he  has 
wrought  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful  piece  of 
poetry.  In  the  ti-agedy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  ghost 
vanishes  upon  the  cock's  crowing,  he  takes  occajslon 
to  mention  its  crowing  all  hours  of  the  night  about 
Christmas  time,  and  to  insinuate  a  kind  of  religious 
veneration  for  that  season. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cook. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  hirth  is  celehrated, 
The  hird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  say  they,  no  spirit  dares  walk  abroad : 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike^ 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  has  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  seems  to 
have  had  liismind  thoroughly  seasoned  with  religion,\ 
as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plays,  that  would 
not  be  suffered  by  a  modern  audience ;  and  are  there* 
fore  certain  instances,  that  the  age  he  lived  in  had  a 
much  greater  sense  of  virtue  than  the  present. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection  to  consider, 
tliat  the  British  nation,  which  is  now  at  a  greater 
height  of  glory  for  its  councils  and  conquests  than  it 
ever  was  before,  should  distinguish  itself  by  a  cer- 
tain looseness  of  principles,  and  a  falling  off  from 
those  schemes  of  thinking,  which  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  This  evil 
comes  upon  us  from  the  works  of  a  few  solemn  block" 
heads,  that  meet  together  with  th^  ?eal  and  serious* 
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ness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  common  sense,  and  pro- 
pagate infidelity.    These  are  the  wretches,  who,  with- 
out any  show  of  wit,  learning,  or  reason,  publish  their 
crude  conceptions  with  the  ambition  of  appearing 
more  wise  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  upon  no  other 
pretence,  than  that  of  dissenting  from  them.    One 
gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and  editions ; 
and   immediately  to  become  conspicuous,  declares 
that  he  is  an  unbeliever.     Another  knows  how  to 
write  a  receipe,  or  cut  up  a  dog,  and  forthwith  argues 
agsunst  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    I  have  known 
many  a  little  wit,  in  the  ostentation  of  his  parts,  ral- 
ly the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  who  was  not  able  to 
read  a  chapter  in  it.     These  poor  wretches  talk  blas- 
phemy for  want  of  discourse,  and  are  rather  the  ob- 
jects of  scorn  or  pity,  than  of  our  indignation ;  but 
the   grave   disputant,  that  reads,  and   writes,  and 
spends  all  his  time  in  convincing  himself  and  the 
world,  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  brute,  ought  to  be 
whipped  out  of  a  government,  as  a  blot  to  a  civil  so- 
ciety, and  a  defamer  of  mankind.    I  love  to  consider 
an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by  the  title  of  deist, 
atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in  three  different  lights ;  in 
his  solitude,  his  afflictions,  and  his  last  moments. 

A  wise  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of  rea- 
son and  virtue,  if  one  considers  him  in  his  solitude, 
as  taking  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  observing 
the  mutual  dependence  and  harmony  by  which  the 
whole  frame  of  it  hangs  together,  beating  down  his 
passions,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  with  magnificent 
ideas  of  Providence,  makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye 
of  an  intelligent  being,  than  the  greatest  Cfiiiqueror 
amidst  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of  a  triumph.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  animal 
than  an  adveist  in  his  retirement..    His  mind  h  inca- 
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pable  of  rapture  or  eleyation :  he  can  only  confer 
himself  as  ^n  insignificant  figure  in  a  landscape,  and 
wandering  up  and  down  in  a  field  or  meadow,  under 
the  same  terms  as  the  meanest  animals  about  him, 
and  subject  to  as  total  a  mortality  as  they,  with  this 
aggravation,  that  he  is  the  only  one  amongst  them 
who  lies  under  the  apprehension  of  it. 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the  most 
helpless  and  forlorn  ;  he,  feels  the  whole  pressure  of 
a  present  calamity,  without  being  relieved  by  the  me- 
mory of  any  thing  that  is  passed,  or  the  prospect  of 
any  thing  that  is  to  come.  Annihilation  is  the  great' 
est  blessing  that  he  proposes  to  himself,  and  an  hal- 
ter or  a  pistol  tlie  only  refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But  if 
you  would  behold  one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants  in 
bis  poorest  figure,  you  must  consider  him  under  the 
terrors,  or  at  the  approach  of  death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  on  shipboard  with  one 
of  these  vermin,  when  there  arose  a  brisk  gale,  which 
could  frighten  nobody  but  himself.  Upon  the  rolling 
of  the  ship  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  to 
the  chaplain,  that  he  had  been  a  vile  atheist,  and  had 
denied  a  Supreme  Being  ever  since  he  came  to  his 
estate.  The  good  man  was  astonished;  and  a  report 
immediately  ran  through  the  ship,  that  there  was  an 
atheist  upon  the  upper  deck.  Several  of  the  com- 
mon seamen,  who  had  never  heard  the  word  before, 
thought  it  had  been  some  strange  fish  ;  but  they  were 
more  surprised  when  they  saw  it  was  a  man,  and 
heard  out  of  his  own  mouth,  "  That  he  never  believ- 
ed till  that  day  that  there  was  a  God."  As  he  lay  in 
the  agonies  of  confession,  one  of  the  honest  tars  whis- 
pered to  the  boatswain,  "  That  it  would  be  a  good  deed 
to  heave  him  overboard."  But  we  were  now  within 
sight  of  port,  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  fell,  and 
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the  penitent  relapsed,  begging  all  of  us  that  were 
present,  as  we  were  gentlemen,  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  what  had  passed. 

He  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  days,  when  one 
of  the  company  began  to  rally  him  upon  his  devotion 
on  shipboard,  which  the  other  denied  in  such  high 
termsy.that  it  produced  the  lie  on  both  sides,  and  end- 
ed in  a  duel.  The  atheist  was  run  through  the  body, 
and,  after  some  loss  of  blood,  became  as  good  a 
Christian  as  he  was  at  sea,  till  he  found  that  his 
wound  was  not  mortal.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the 
free-thinkers  of  the  age,  and  now  writing  a  pamphlet 
against  several  received  opinions  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  faults  of 
the  age  and  country  which  I  live  in,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  inexcusable  to  have  passed  over  this 
crying  one,  which  is  the  subject  of  my  present  dis- 
course. I  shall,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  give 
my  coimtrjrmen  particular  cautions  against  this  dis- 
temper of  the  mind,  that  is  almost  become  fashiona- 
ble, and  by  that  means  more  likely  to  spread.  I 
have  somewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very  memo- 
rable sentence,  "  That  a  man  would  be  a  most  insup- 
portable monster,  should  he  have  the  faults  that  are 
incident  to  his  years,  constitution,  profession,  family, 
religion,  age,  and  country  ;  and  yet  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  them  all."  For  this  reason,  as  I  am  an  old 
man,  I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being  covetous, 
and  telling  long  stories;  as  I  am  choleric,  I  forbear 
not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjections  of  fretting ;. 
as  Pugh  I  Pish  I  and  the  like.  As  I  am  a  layman,  I 
resolve  not  to  conceive  an  aversion  for  a  wise  and 
good  man,  because  his  coat  is  of  a  different  colour 
from  mine.     As  I  am  descended  of  the  ancient  fami- 
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lies  of  Bickerstaffes,  I  never  call  a  man  of  merit  an 
upstart.  As  a  Protestant,  I  do  not  suffer  my  zeal  so 
far  to  transport  me,  as  to  name  the  Pope  and  the 
Devil  together.  As  I  am  fallen  into  this  degenerate 
age,  I  guard  myself  particularly  against  the  folly  I 
have  been  now  speaking  of.  And  as  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  am  very  cautious  not  to  hate  a  stranger,  or 
despise  a  poor  Palatine.  ^ 

Sir  Richard  Steele  oiHated  in  tfda  paper ^ 
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tTiT  in  vitd,  9ic  in  atudiis,  pulcherritnum  et  humaniarifnttm  exis* 
timo,  aeveritatetn  condtatemque  ndacere^  ne  iUa  in  triatitiamy 
fuec  in petulantiatn procedat.  Plin.  Efist. 

Sheer-Lancj  December  30. 

J.  Was  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morning  in 
a  very  gay  humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach  stop  at  my 
door,  and  a  youth  about  fifteen  alighting  out  of  it^ 
whom  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  my  bosom 
friend,  that  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  paper  of 
the  17th  of  the  last  month.  I  felt  a  sensible  pleasure 
rising  in  me  at  the  sight  of  him,  my  acquaintance 
having  begun  with  his  father  when  he  was  just  such  a 
stripling,  and  about  that  very  age.  When  he  cam& 
up  to  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  burst  into 
tears.  I  was  extremely  moved,  and  immediately 
said,  "  Child,  how  does  your  father  do  ?"  He  began 

to  reply,  «  My  mother" but  could  not  go  on  for 

weeping.  I  went  down  with  him  into  the  coach,  and 
gathered  out  of  him,  that  his  mother  was  then  dyings 
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and  that  wlule  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices 
to  her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  come  and  call  me 
to  his  father,  "  Who  (he  said)  would  certainly  hreak 
his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go  and  comfort  him."     The 
child's  discretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his  own  head, 
and  the  tenderness  he  showed  for  his  parents,  would 
have    quite  overpowered  me,  had  I  not  resolved  to 
fortify  myself  for  the  seasonable  performance  of  those 
duties  which  I  owed  to  my  friend.     As  we  were  g^- 
ing,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  character  of  that 
excellent  woman,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grief,  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  had  ever  been  the  support  of  him 
under  all  other  afflictions.     How  (thought  I)  will  he 
be  able  to  bear  the  hour  of  her  death,  that  could  not, 
when  I  was  lately  with  him,  speak   of  a  sickness, 
which  was  then  past,  without  sorrow  ?  We  were  now 
got  pretty  far  into  Westminster,  and  arrived  at  my 
friend's  house.    At  the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,. 
not  without  a  secret  satisfaction,  to  find  he  had  been 
there.     I  had  formerly  conversed  with  him  at  his 
house  ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that  sort  of  virtue 
and  knowledge  which  makes  religion  beautiful,  and  " 
never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  violence  and 
rage  of  party-disputes,  I  listened  to  him  with  great 
pleasure.    Our  discourse  chanced  to  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  death,  which  he  treated  with  such  a  strength 
of  reason,  and  greatness  of  soul,  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated,, 
not  altogether  to  be  contemned,  but  rather  to  be  de- 
sired.    As  I  met  him  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his  £Eice  a 
certain  glowing  of  grief  and  humanity,  heightened. 
with  an  air  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  had  such  an  irresistible  force,  as 
to  suspend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  nearest  friends  who  attended  her^    I  went 
E  3 
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up  directly  to  the  room  where  she  lay,  and  was  met 
at  the  entrance  by  my  friend,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  thoughts  had  been  composed  a  little  before,  at  the 
sight  of  me,  turned  away  his  face,  and  wept.  The 
little  family  of  children  renewed  the  expressions  of 
their  sorrow,  according  to  their  several  ages  and  de- 
grees of  understanding.  The  eldest  daughter  was  m 
tears,  busied  in  attendance  upon  her  mother ;  others 
were  kneeling  about  tlie  bed-side ;  and  what  troubled 
me  most  was,  to  see  a  little  boy,  who  was  too  young 
to  know  the  reason,  weeping  only  because  his  sisters 
did.  The  only  one  in  the  room  who  seemed  resigned 
and  comforted,  was  tlie  dying  person.  At  my  ap- 
proach to  the  bed-side,  she  told  me,  with  a  low 

broken  voice,  "  This  is  kindly  done ^Take  care  of 

your  friend Do  not  go  from  him.'*  She  had  be- 
fore taken  leave  of  her  husband  and  children,  in  a 
manner  proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and  with  a 
gracefulness  peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her  character. 
My  heart  was  torn  to  pieces  to  see  the  husband  on  one 
side  suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of 
his  grief,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her  last  mo- 
ments ;  and  the  wife  even  at  that  time  concealing  the 
pains  she  endured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  afflic- 
tion. She  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  mo- 
ments after  she  grew  speechless,  and  soon  after  closed 
them  for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  departure,  my 
friend  (who  had  thus  far  commanded  himself)  gave  a 
deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  bed-side.-*- 
The  distraction  of  the  children,  who  thought  they 
saw  both  their  parents  expiring  together,  and  now 
lying  dead  before  them,  would  have  melted  the  hard- 
est heart ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their  father  re- 
cover, whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another  room^ 
^itli  a  resolution  to  accompany  liim  till  the  first  pangs 
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of  his  affliction  were  abated*  I  knew  consolation 
vrould  now  be  impertinent ;  and  therefore  contented 
myself  to  sit  by  him,  and  condole  with  him  in  si- 
lence :  for  I  shall  here  use  the  method  of  an  ancient 
author,  who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  relating  the  vir- 
tues and  death  of  Macrinus's  wife,  expresses  him- 
self thus :  <<  I  shall  suspend  my  advice  to  this  best  of 
friends,  till  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by 
those  three  great  remedies  (neceseitaa  ifisoj  die* 
longoy  et  aatietaa  doloriaj  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion, length  of  time,  and  satiety  of  grief." 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  consider,  with  much 
commiseration,  the  melancholy  state  of  one  who  has 
had  such  a  part  of  himself  torn  from  him,  and  which 
he  misses  in  every  circumstance  of  life.     His  condi- 
tion is  like  that  of  one  who  has  lately  lost  his  right 
arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help  himself 
with  it.     He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same 
'  person  in  his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in 
retirement ;  and  loses  the  relish  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  diversions  that  were  before  entertaining  to  him  by 
her  participation  of  them.     The  most  agreeable  ob- 
jects recal  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  used  to 
enjoy  them.     This  additional  satisfaction,  from  the 
taste  of  pleasures  in  the  society  of  one  we  love,  is 
admirably  described  by  Milton,  who  represents  Eve, 
though  in  Paradise  itself,  no  further  pleased  with  the 
beautiful  objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them 
in  company  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so  inexpressi- 
bly charming. 

With  thee  eonvcrsiDg,  I  forget  all  time, 
AU  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  hreath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun^ 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herby  treei  fruit,  and  flonrer. 
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GUst'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  eartii 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  the  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  aseends 
With  eharm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
In  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
GUst'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrapce  after  showersy. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon» 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely 
pleasing ;  and  the  recapitulation  of  each  particular 
image,  with  a  little  varying  of  expression,  makes^ 
one  df  the  finest  turns  of  words  that  I  have  ever  seen : 
which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  Mr.  Dryden  has 
said  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal,  "  That  he  could  meet 
with  no  turn  of  words  in  Milton." 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  though  the  sweet- 
ness of  these  verses  has  something  in  it  of  a  pastoral, 
yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind  as  much  as  the  scene 
of  it  is  above  an  ordinary  field  or  meadow.  I  might 
here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  into  this  subject^ 
show  several  passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excel- 
lent turns  of  this  nature,  as  any  of  our  English  po- 
ets whatsoever ;  but  shall  only  mention  that  which 
fiollows,  in  which  he  describes  the  fallen  angels  en- 
gaged in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predestination, 
free-will,  and  fore-knOwledge ;  and  to  humour  the 
perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth  in  the  very 
words  that  describe  it. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fkte,. 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolote,. 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost,.        ^^ 
S^r  Richard  Steele  naai9Ud  in  tins  paper ^  ^^ 
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I  Pun  ndnima  eft  ipsa  puella  nU. 
Ovid* 

t  Sheet'Lancy  January  4. 

JL  HE  court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the 
cause  of  the   Petticoat,  I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a 
criminal  who  was  taken  up  as  she  went  out  of  the 
puppet-show  about  three  nights  ago,  and  was  now 
standing  in  the  street  with  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple about  her*     Word  was  brought  me,  that  she  had 
endeavoured  twice  or  thrice  to  come  in,  but  could  not 
do  it  by  reason  of  her  petticoat,  which  was  too  large 
for  the  entrance  of  my  house,  though  I  had  ordered 
both  the  folding-doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  its  re- 
ception.     Upon  this,  I  desired  the  jury  of  matrons, 
who  stood  at  my  right-hand,  to  inform  themselves  of 
her  condition,  and  know  whether  there  were  any 
private  reasons  why  she  might  not  make  her  appear* 
ance  separate  from  her  petticoat.     This  was  manag- 
ed with  great  discretion,  and  had  such  an  effect,  that,^ 
upon  the  return  of  the  verdict  from  the  bench  of  ma- 
trons, I  issued  out  an  order  fortliwith,  that  the  crimi- 
nal should  be  stripped  of  her  incumbrances,  till  she 
became  little  enough  to  enter  my  house.     I  had  be- 
fore given  directions  for  an  engine  of  several  legs, 
that  could  contract  or  open  itself  like  the  top  of  an 
umbrella,  in  order  to  place  the  petticoat  upon  it ;  by 
which  means  I  might  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  it,  as 
It  should  appear  in  its  proper  dimensions..    This  was 
sll  dohe  accordingly :  and  forthwith,  upon  the  closing 
«>fthe  engine,  the  petticoat  was  brought  into  court. 
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I  then  directed  the  machme  to  be  set  upon  the  table, 
and  dilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  garment 
in  its  utmost  circumference ;  but  my  great  hall  was 
too  narrow  for  the  experiment ;  for  before  it  was  half 
unfolded,  it  described  so  immoderate  a  circle^  tfiat 
the  lower  part  of  it  brushed  upon  my  face,  as  I  sat 
in  my  chair  of  judicature.  I  then  inquired  for  the 
person  that  belonged  to  the  petticoat;  and,  to  my 
great  surprise,  was  directed  to  a  very  beautiful  young 
damsel,  with  so  pretty  a  face  and  shape,  that  I  bid 
her  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated  her  upon  a  little 
crock  at  my  left  hand.  «  My  pretty  maid  (said  I)  do 
you  own  yourself  to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the 
garment  before  us?"  The  girl  I  found  had  good 
sense,  and  told  me,  with  a  smile,  "  That,  notwith- 
standing it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  an  example  made  of  it ;  and  that  she 
wore  it  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  she  had  a  mind 
to  look  as  big  and  burly  as  other  pei^ons  of  her  qual- 
ity ;  that  she  had  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  she  could, 
and  until  she  began  to  appear  little  in  the  eyes  of  all 
her  acquaintance ;  that  if  she  laid  it  aside,  people 
would  think  she  was  not  made  like  other  women."  I 
always  give  great  allowances  to  the  fair  sex  upon  ac- 
count of  the  fashion,  and  therefore  was  not  displeas- 
ed with  the  defence  of  the  pretty  criminal.  I  then 
ordered  the  vest  which  stood  before  us  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  pully  to  the  top  of  my  great  hall,  and  after- 
wards to  be  spread  open  by  the  engine  it  was  placed 
upon,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  formed  a  very  splen- 
did and  ample  canopy  over  our  heads,  and  covered  the 
whole  court  of  judicature  with  a  kind  of  silken  ro- 
tunda, in  its  form  not  unlike  the  cupola  of  St.  PauFs. 
I  entered  upon  the  whole  cause  with  great  satisfac* 
tion,  as  I  sat  under  the  shadow  of  it. 
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The  counsel  for  the  Petticoat  were  now  called  in, 
and  ordered  to  produce  what  they  had  to  say  against 
the  popular  cry  which  was  raised  against  it.  They 
answered  the  objections  with  great  strength  and  so- 
litude of  argument,  and  expatiated  in  very  florid 
harangues,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  set  off  and  fur- 
below (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  with  many 
periodical  sentences  and  turns  of  oratory.  The  chief 
arguments  for  their  client  were  taken,  first,  from  the 
great  benefit  that  might  arise  to  our  woollen  manu- 
factory from  this  invention,  which  was  calculated  as 
follows :  the  common  petticoat  has  not  above  four 
yards  in  the  circumference ;  whereas  this  over  our 
heads,  had  more  in  the  semi-diameter;  so  that  by 
allowing  it  twenty-four  yards  in  the  circumference, 
the  five  millions  of  woollen  petticoats,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Petty  (supposing  what  ought  to 
be  supposed  in  a  well-governed  state,  that  all  petti- 
coats are  made  of  that  stuff)  would  amount  to  thirty 
millions  of  those  of  the  ancient  mode.  A  prodigious 
improvement  of  the  woollen  trade  !  and  what  could 
not  fail  to  sink  the  power  of  France  in  a  few  years. 

To  introduce  the  second  argument,  they  begged 
leave  to  read  a  petition  of  the  rope -makers,  wherein 
it  was  represented,  that  the  demand  for  cords,  and 
the  price  of  them,  were  much  risen  since  this  fashion 
came  up.  At  this,  all  the  company  who  were  pre- 
sent, lifted  up  their  eyes  into  the  vault ;  and  I  must 
confess,  we  did  discover  many  traces  of,  cordage 
which  were  interwoven  in  the  stiffening  of  the  di*a- 
pcry. 

A  third  argument  was  founded  upon  a  petition  of 
the  Greenland  trade,  which  likewise  represented  the 
great  consumption  of  whalebone  which  would  be  oc- 
casioned  by  the   present  fashion,  and  the   benefit 
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which. would  thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the 
British  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight 
and  unwieldiness  of  the  garment,  which  they  insinu- 
ated, niight  be  of  great  use  to  preserve  the  iionour  of 
families. 

These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much 
upon  me  (as  I  then  told  the  company  in  a  long^  and 
elaborate  discourse)  had  I  not  considered  the  great 
and  additional  expense  which  such  fashions  would 
bring  upon  fathers  and  husbands  ;  and  therefore  by 
no  means  to  be  thought  of  until  some  years  after  a 
peace.  I  further  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  prejudice 
to  the  ladies  themselves,  who  could  never  expect  to 
have  any  money  in  the  pocket,  if  they  laid  out  so 
much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the  great 
temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins,  of  acting  in  secu- 
rity like  married  women,  and  by  that  means  give  a 
check  to  matrimony,  an  institution  always  encouraged 
by  wise  societies. 

At  tlie  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  several  peti- 
tions produced  on  that  side,  I  showed  one  subscrib- 
ed by  the  women  of  several  persons  of  quality,  hum- 
bly setting  forth,  that  since  the  introduction  of  this 
mode,  their  respective  ladies  had  (instead  of  bestow- 
ing on  them  their  cast  gowns)  cut  them  into  shreds, 
and  mixed  them  with  the  cordage  and  buckram,  to 
complete  the  stiffening  of  their  under-petticoats. 
For  which,  and  sundry  other  reasons,  I  pronounced 
the  petticoat  a  forfeiture  :  but  to  show  that  I  did  not 
make  that  judgment  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to 
a  widow  gentlewoman,  who  has  five  daughters,  de* 
airing  she  would  make  each  of  them  a  petticoat  out 
of  it,  and  send  me  back  the  remainder,  which  I  de- 
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sign  to  cut  into  stomachers^  caps,  facings  of  my 
vraistcoat-sleeves,  and  other  garnitures  suitable  to 
my  -age  and  quality. 

I  i^ould  not  be  understood  that  (while  I  discai*d 
this  monstrous  invention)  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  pro-> 
per  ornaments  of  the  fair  sex.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  hand  of  nature  has  poured  on  them  such  a  profu« 
sion  of  charms  and  graces,  and  sent  them  into  the 
"world  more  amiable  and  finished  than  the  rest  of  her 
-works ;  so  I  would  have  them  bestow  upon  themselves 
all  the  additional  beauties  that  art  can  supply  them 
i^rith,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with,  disguise,  or 
pervert  those  of  nature, 

I  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful  romantic  animaly 
that  may  be  adorned  with  furs  and  feathers,  pearls 
and  diamonds,  ores  and  silks.  The  lynx  shall  cast 
its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  tippet ;  the  peacocky  - 
parrot,  and  swan,  shall  pay  contributions  to  her  muff; 
the  sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and  the  rocks  for 
gems  ;  and  every  part  of  nature  furnish  out  its  share 
towards  the  embellishment  of  a  creature  that  is  the 
most  consummate  work  of  it.  AH  this  I  shall  in-* 
dulge  them  in  ;  but  as  for  the  petticoat  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  I  neither  can  nor  will  allow  it»     »f^ 
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Durate^  et  vo$met  rebus  servate  aecundis, 

ViRG. 

Sheer^LanCj  January  6- 

W  HEN  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
my  own  mind,  there'  is  no  part  of  it  which  I  observe 
with  greater  satisfaction,  than  that  tenderness  and 
concern  which  it  bears  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  My  own  circumstances  are  indeed  so 
narrow  and  scanty,  that  I  should  taste  but  very  little 
pleasure,  could  I  receive  it  only  from  those  enjoy- 
ments which  are  in  my  own  possession ;  but  by  this 
great  tincture  of  humanity,  which  I  find  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  reflections,  I  am  happier  than  any  sin- 
gle person  can  be,  with  all  the  wealth,  strength,  beau- 
ty, and  success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  mortal^ 
if  he  only  relishes  such  a  proportion  of  those  bles- 
sings as  is  vested  in  himself,  and  is  liis  own  private 
property.  By  this  means,  every  man  that  does  him.- 
self  any  real  service,  does  me  a  kindness.  I  come 
in  for  my  share  in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a  man 
of  merit  and  virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  for- 
tune and  power  that  I  was  never  bom  to.  There  is 
nothing  in  particular  in  which  I  so  much  rejoice,  as 
the  deliverance  of  good  and  generous  spirits  out  of 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses.  And  because 
the  world  does  not  supply  instances  of  this  kind  to 
furnish  out  sufficient  entertainments  for  such  an  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  of  temper,  I  have  ever  de- 
lighted in  reading  the  history  of  ages  past,  which 
draws  together  into  a  narrow  compass,  the  great  oc- 
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currences  and  events  that  are  but  thinly  sown  in  those 
tracts  of  time  which  lie  within  our  own  knowledge 
and  observation.  When  I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  after  having 
struggled  through  all  the  oppositions  of  prejudice 
and  envy,  breaking  out  with  lustre,  and  shining  forth 
in  all  the  splendour  of  success,  I  close  my  book,  and 
am  an  happy  man  for  a  whole  evening. 

But  since  in  history,  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  often  happen  alike  to  the  worthless  and  deserv- 
ing, insomuch  that  we  frequently  see  a  virtuous  man 
dying  in  the  midst  of  disappointments  and  calamities, 
and  the  vicious  ending  their  days  in  prosperity  and 
peace ;  I  love  to  amuse  myself  with  the  accounts  I 
meet  with  in  fabulous  histories  and  fictions :  for  in 
this  kind  of  writing^,  we  have  always  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  vice  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded.     In- 
deed, were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in  the  whole  circle 
of  his  existence,  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  close  with  happiness  or  misery,  according 
to  his  proper  merit :  but  though  our  view  of  him  is 
interrupted  by  death  before  the  finishing  of  his  ad- 
ventures (if  I  may  so  speak)  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
conclusion  and  catastrophe  is  altogether  suitable  to 
his  behaviour.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  being  of 
a  man  considered  as  an  hero,  or  a  knight-errant,  is 
coniprehended  within   the  limits  of  a  poem  or  ro- 
mance, and  therefore  always  ends  to  our  satisfaction  j 
so  that  inventions  of  this  kind  are  like  food  and  exer- 
cise to  a  good-natured  disposition,  which  they  please 
and  gratify  at  the  same  time  that  they  nourish  and 
strengthen.     The  greater  the  affliction  is  in  which 
we  see  our  favourites  in  these  relations  engaged,  the 
greater  is  the  pleasure  we  take  in  seeing  them  re- 
lieved. 
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Among  the  many  feigned  histories  which  I  have 
met  with  in  my  reading,  there  is  none  in  which  the 
hero's  perplexity  is  greater,  and  the  winding  out  of 
it  more  difficult,  than  that  in  a  French  author  whose 
name  I  have  forgot.     It  so  happens,  that  the  hero's 
mistress  was  the  sister  of  his  most  intimate  friend, 
who  for  certain  reasons  was  given  out  to  be  dead, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  country  in  quest 
of  adventures.     The  hero  having  heard  of  his  friend's 
death,  immediately  repaired  to  his  mistress,  to  con- 
dole with  her,  and  comfort  her.     Upon  his  arrival  in 
her  garden,  he  discovered  at  a  distance  a  man  clasp- 
ed  in  her  arms,  and  embraced  with  the  most  endear- 
ing tenderness.     What  should  he  do  ?  It  did  not  con- 
sist with  the  gentleness  of  a  knight-errant  either  to 
kill  his  mistress,  or  the  man  whom  she  was  pleased 
to  favour.     At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  spoiled 
a  romance,    should  he   have  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself.     In  short,  he  immediately  entered  upon  his 
adventures ;  and  after  a  long  series  of  exploits,  found 
out  by  degrees,   that  the  person  he  saw  in  his  mis- 
tress's arms  was  her  own  brother,  taking  leave  of  her 
before  he  left  his  country  ;  and  the  embrace  she  gave 
him,  nothing  else  but  the  affectionate  farewell  of  a 
sister  :  so  that  he  had  at  once  the  two  greatest  sa- 
tisfactions that   could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man, 
in  finding  his  friend  alive,  whom  he  thought  dead ; 
and  his  mistress  faithful,  whom  he  had  believed  in- 
constant. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  disasters  so  very  fatal, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  accidents  to  rectify  them. 
Of  this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia ;  and  yet  we 
see  Ovid  has  found  an  expedient  even  in  a  case  like 
hers.  He  describes  a  beautiful  and  royal  virgin  walk- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  discovei'ed  by 
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Neptune,  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
inaportunity.  To  mitigate  her  sorrow,  he  oifers  her 
whatever  she  would  wish  for.  Never  certainly  was 
the  wit  of  woman  more  puzzled  in  finding  out  a  stra-* 
tagfem  to  retrieve  her  honour.  Had  she  desired  to  be 
turned  into  a  stock  or  stone,  a  beast,  fish,  or  fowl, 
she  w^ould  have  been  a  loser  by  it :  or  had  she  desired 
to  have  been  made  a  sea-nymph,  or  a  goddess,  her 
immortality  would  but  have  perpetuated  her  disgrace. 
Give  me,  therefore,  said  she,  such  a  shape  as  may 
make  me  incapable  of  suffering  again  the  like  cala- 
mity, or  of  being  reproached  for  what  I  have  already 
suffered.  To  be  short,  she  was  turned  into  a  man, 
and  by  that  only  means  avoided  the  danger  and  impu- 
tation she  so  much  dreaded. 

I  w^as  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  un- 
utterable, and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that 
I  thought  myself  even  out  of  the  possibility  of  receiv- 
ing comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  follows  :  When  I 
-was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  was  then 
quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable 
young  woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and 
liad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly 
received,  which  occasioned  the  perplexity  I  am  go- 
ing to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  up- 
on the  top  of  the  cliff,  with  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  and 
trifling  away  the  time  in  such  little  fondnesses  as  are 
most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business,  an.d  most  agree- 
able to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments, 
she  snatched  a  paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and 
ran  away  with  thetn.  I  was  following  her,  when  on 
a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under 
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her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  an  height 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks  as  would  have  dashed  her 
into  ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  hody  been  made  of 
adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  imagine 
my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me 
to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  heaven  to  relieve  me  !"  when  I  awaked,  equal- 
ly transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn 
out  of  an  affliction  which  the  very  moment  before  ap* 
peared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  live- 
ly on  this  occasion,  that  while  they  lasted,  they  made 
me  more  miserable  tlian  I  was  at  the  real  death  of 
this  beloved  person  (which  happened  a  few  months 
after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded) inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untime- 
ly, and  I  myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her 
decease  had  at  least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natur* 
al  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related,  still 
dwells  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  never  reail  the 
description  of  Dover-Cliff,  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
of  King  Lear,  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my  escape. 
The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  such 
proper  incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without 
growing  giddy,  must  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad 
one. 

Come  on,  Sir,  here's  the  plaee.    Stand  still !  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  oast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air    •• 

Show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade  ! 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  ^shermea  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
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Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Bimiaish'd  to  her  boat ;  her  boat,  a  buoy. 
Almost  too  small  for  sight    The  murmuring  surge 
(That  on  the  unnumbev'd  idle  pebbles  beat) 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    Fll  look  no  morey  ^ 


Lest  my  brain  turn. 
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In  temd  labor,' 


ViRO. 

SheeT'Laney  January  1 1 . 

1  Have  lately  applied  myself  with  much  satisfac* 
tioD  to  the  curious  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
by  the  help  of  microscopes,  as  they  are  related  by  au- 
thors of  our  own  and  other  nations.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  prying  into  this  world  of  wonders, 
which  nature  has  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems  indus- 
trious to  conceal  from  us.     Philosophy  had  ranged 
over  all  the  'visible  creation,  and  began  to  want  ob- 
jects for  her  inquiries,  when  the  present  age,  by  the 
invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new  and  inexhaustible 
magazine  of  rarities,  more  wonderful  and  amazing 
than  any  of  those  which  astonished  our  forefathers. 
I  was  yesterday  amusing  myself  with  speculations  of 
this  kind,  and  reflecting  upon  myriads  of  animals 
that  swim  in  those  little  seas  of  juices  that  are  con- 
tained in  the    several  vessels  of  an   human  body. 
While  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  secret  won- 
der and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  as 
in  an  act  of  devotion,  and  am  very  well  pleased  with 
the  thought  of  the  great  heathen  anatomist,  who 
calls  his  description  of  the  parts  of  an  human  body, 

VOL.  I.  «• 
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**  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being."  The  reading 
of  the  day  produced  in  my  imagination  an  agreeable 
morning's  dream,  if  I  may  call  it  such ;  for  I  am  still 
in  doubty  whether  it  passed  in  my  sleeping  or  waking 
thoughts.  However  it  was,  I  fancied  that  my  good 
genius  stood  at  my  bed's-head,  and  entertained  me 
with  the  following  discourse ;  for,  upon  my  rising, 
it  dwelt  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  writ  down  the 
substance  of  it,  if  not  the  very  words. 

"  If  (said  he)  you  can  be  so  transported  with  those 
productions  of  nature  which  are  discovered  to  you 
by  those  artificial  eyes  that  are  the  works  of  human 
invention,  how  great  will  your  surprise  be,  when  you 
shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  model  your  own  eye 
as  you  please,  and  adapt  it  to  the  bulk  of  objects, 
which,  with  all  these  helps,  are  by  infinite  degrees 
too  minute  for  your  perception  !  We  who  are  un- 
bodied spirits,  can  sharpen  our  sight  to  what  degree 
we  think  fit,  and  make  the  least  work  of  the  creation 
distinct  and  visible.  This  gives  us  such  ideas  as 
cannot  possibly  enter  into  your  present  conceptions. 
There  is  not  the  least  particle  of  matter  which  may 
not  furnish  one  of  us  sufficient  employment  for  a 
whole  eternity.  We  can  still  divide  it,  and  still  open 
it,  and  still  discover  new  wonders  of  Providence,  as 
we  look  into  the  different  texture  of  its  parts,  and 
meet  with  beds  of  vegetables,  mineral  and  metallic 
mixtures,  and  several  kinds  of  animals  that  lie  hid, 
and  as  it  were  lost  in  such  an  endless  fund  of  matter. 
I  find  you  are  surprised  at  this  discourse ;  but  as 
your  reason  tells  you  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the 
smallest  portion  of  matter,  it  will  likewise  convince 
you,  that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of  secrets,  and  as 
much  room  for  discoveries,  in  a  particle  no  bigger 
than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  in  the  globe  of  the  whole 
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earth.     Your  microscopes  bring  to  sight  shoals  of 
living  creatures  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  we, 
who  can  distinguish  them  in  their  different  magni« 
tudes,  see  among  them  several  huge  Leviathans,  that 
terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about  them,  and  take 
their  pastime  as  in  an  ocean,  or  the  great  deep.     I 
could  not  but  smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation,  and 
told  him,  I  doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  his- 
tory of  several  invisible  giants,  accompanied  with, 
their  respective  dwarfs,  in  case  that  any  of  these  lit-* 
tie  beings  are  of  an  human  shape.     ^<  You  may  as4 
sure  yourself  (said  he)  that  we  see  in  these  little  ani^ 
mals  different  natures,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life« 
which  correspond  to  what  you  observe  in  creatures 
of  bigger  dimensions.     We  descry  millions  of  siv*  ^ 
cies  subsisted  on  a  green  leaf,  which  your  glasses  re- 
present only  in  crowds  and  swarms.     What  appears 
to  your  eye  but  as  an  hair  or  down  rising  on  the  sur- 
face of  it,  we  find  to  be  woods  and  forests,  inhabited 
by  beasts  of  prey,  that  are  as  dreadful  in  those  their 
haunts,  as  lions  and  tigers  in  the-deserts  of  Libya." 
I  was  much  delighted  with  his  discourse,  and  could 
not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I  should  be  wonderfully 
pleased  to  see  a  natural  history  of  imperceptible s, 
containing  a  true  account  of  such  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals as  grow  and  live  out  of  sight.     "  Such  disqui- 
sitions (answered  he)  are  very  suitable  to  reasonable 
creatures ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  there  are  many  cu- 
rious spirits  amongst  us  who  employ  themselves  in 
such  amusements.     For  as  our  hands,  and  all  our 
senses,  may  be  formed  to  what  degree  of  strength 
and  delicacy  we  please,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
sight,  we  can  make  what  experiments  we  are  inclin- 
ed to,  how  small  soever  the  matter  be  in  which  wfc 
make  them.     I  have  been  present  at  the  dissectidn 
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of  a  mite,  and  have  seen  the  skeleton  of  a  flea.    I 
have  been  shown  a  forest  of  numberless  trees,  which 
has  been  picked  out  of  an  acorn.    Your  microscope 
can  show  you  in  it  a  complete  oak  in  miniature  ;  and 
could  you  suit  all  your  organs  as  we  do,  you  might 
pluck  an  acorn  from  this  little  oak,  which  contains 
another  tree  ;  and  so  proceed  from  tree  to  tree,  as 
long  as  you  would  think  fit  to  continue  your  disquisi- 
tions.    It  is  almost  impossible  (added  he)  to  talk  of 
things  so  remote  from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary 
notions  which  mankind  receive  from  blunt  and  gross 
organs  of  sense,  without  appearing  extravagant  and 
ridiculous.     You  have  often  seen  a  dog  opened,  to 
observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any 
other  useful  inquiry  ;  and  yet  would  be  tempted  to 
laugh  if  I  should  tell  you,  that  a  circle  of  much 
greater  philosophers  tlian  any  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  those  little 
animals  which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plum  :  that  it 
was  tied  down  alive  before  them  ;  and  that  they  ob- 
served the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  course  of  the 
blood,  the  working  of  the  muscles,  and  the  convul- 
sions in  the  several  limbs,  with  great  accuracy  and 
improvement."      "  I  must  confess  (said  I)  for  my 
own  part,  I  go  along  with  you  in  all  your  discoveries 
with  great  pleasure ;  but  it  is  certain  they  are  too 
fine  for  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are  more  struck 
with  the  description  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
bulky.     Accordingly  we  find  the  best  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  setting  forth  his  wisdom,  not  in  the  form- 
ation of  these  minute  animals  (though,  indeed,  no 
less  wonderful  than  the  other)  but  in  that  of  the  Le- 
viathan and  Behemoth,  the  Horse  and  the  Croco- 
dile."    "  Your  observation  (said  he)  is  very  just ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that,  al- 
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though  it  is  with  much  delight  that  I  see  the  traces 
of  Providence  in  these  instances,  I  still  take  greater 
pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the  creation  in 
th^  inunensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.  For  this 
reason,  I  rejoice  when  I  strengthen  my  sight  so  as  to 
make  it  pierce  into  the  most  remote  spaces,  and  take 
a  view  of  those  heavenly  bodies  which  lie  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  eyes,  though  assisted  by  telescopes. 
What  you  look  upon  as  one  confused  white  in  the 
milky-way,  appears  to  me  a  long  tract  of  heavens, 
distinguished  by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper 
figures  and  constellations.  While  you  are  admiring 
the  sky  in  a  starry  night,  I  am  entertained  with  a  va- 
riety of  worlds  and  suns  placed  one  above  another, 
and  rising  up  to  such  an  immense  distance,  that  no 
created  eye  can  see  an  end  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me  into  such 
an  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  silent  for  some 
time  before  I  took  notice  of  it ;  when  on  a  sudden  I 
started  up,  and  drew  my  curtains,  to  look  if  any  one 
Was  near  me,  but  saw  nobody,  and  cannot  tell  to  this 
moment,  whether  it  was  my  good  genius  or  a  dream 
«iat  left  me."  M^ 
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Velut  eilvis,  uN  passim 
PalHntes  error  certo  de  trandte  peiUt  f 
lUe  tini^trorium,  Mc  dextrorntm  abit, 

HOR. 

Sheer-Lancy  January  13. 

Instead  of  considering  any  particular  passion  or 
character  in  any  one  set  of  men,  my  thoughts  were 
last  night  employed  on  the  contemplation  of  human 
life  in  general ;  and  truly  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
whole  species  are  hurried  on  by  the  same  desires, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  according  to  the 
different  stages  and  divisions  of  life.  Youth  is  de- 
voted to  lust,  middle-age  to  ambition,  old  age  to  ava- 
rice. These  are  the  three  general  motives  and  prin- 
cii^es  of  action  both  in  good  and  bad  men ;  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  change  their 
names,  and  refine  their  natures,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  person  whom  they  direct  and  animate. 
For  with  the  good,  lust  becomes  virtuous  love  ;  am- 
bition, true  honour ;  and  avarice,  the  care  of  posteri- 
tv.'  This  scheme  of  thought  amused  me  very  agree- 
ably till  I  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards  formed  it- 
self into  a  pleasing  and  regular  vision,  which  I  shall 
describe  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  the  objects  pre- 
sented themselves,  whether  in  a  serious  or  ridiculous 
manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood,  of  so  prodigious 
an  extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and 
alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in 
it.    After  having  wandered  up  and  down  some  time, 
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I  came  into  the  centre  of  it,  which  opened  into  a 
vdde  plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of  both  sexes.  I  * 
liere  discovered  three  great  roads,  very  wide  and 
long,  that  led  into  three  different  parts  of  the  forest. 
On  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude  broke  into  three 
parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and  marched 
in  their  respective  bodies  into  the  three  great  roads 
that  lay  before  them.  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how 
each  of  these  roads  terminated,  and  whither  it  would 
lead  those  who  passed  through  them,  I  joined  myself 
with  the  assembly  that  were  in  the  flower  and  vigour 
of  their  age,  and  called  themselves  *  The  band  of  lo- 
vers.' I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  several  old 
men  besides  myself  had  intruded  into  this  agreeable 
company.  As  I  had  before  observed,  there  were 
some  young  men  who  had  united  themselves  to  the 
band  of  misers,  and  were  walking  up  the  path  of 
Avarice ;  though  both  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure, 
and  were  as.  much  laughed  at  by  those  they  joined, 
as  by  those  they  forsook.  The  walk  which  we  march- 
ed up,  for  tliickness  of  shades,  embroidery  of  flow- 
ers, and  melody  of  birds,  with  the  distant  purling  of 
streams,  and  falls  of  water,  was  so  wonderfully  de- 
lightful, that  it  charmed  our  senses,  and  intoxicated 
our  minds  with  pleasure.  We  had  not  been  long 
here,  before  every  man  singled  out  some  woman  to 
whom  he  offered  his  addresses,  and  professed  himself 
a  lover ;  when  on  a  sudden  we  perceived  this  deli- 
cious walk  to  grow  more  narrow  as  we  advanced  in 
it,  till  it  ended  in  many  intricate  thickets,  mazes,  and 
labyrinths,  that  were  so  mixed  with  roses  and  bram- 
ble's, brakes  of  thorns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  rocky 
paths^  and  pleasing  grottos,  that  it  was  hard  to  say, 
whether  it  gave  greater  delight  or  perplexity  to  thoBC 
who  travelled  in  it. 
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It  was  here  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager  in 
their  pursuits.  Some  of  their  mistresses,  who  OTdf 
seemed  to  retire  for  the  sake  of  form  and  decency, 
led  them  intp  plantations  that  were  disposed  into  re^ 
gular  walks ;  where,  after  they  had  wheeled  about  in 
some  turns  and  windings,  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  those  who 
pursued  them.  Others  withdrew  from  their  follow- 
ers into  little  wildernesses,  where  there  were  so  ma- 
ny paths  interwoven  with  each  other,  in  so  much  con- 
fusion and  irregularity,  that  several  of  the  lovers 
quitted  the  pursuit,  or  broke  their  hearts  in  the  chase. 
It  was  sometimes  very  odd  to  see  a  man  pursuing  a 
fine  woman  that  was  following  another,  whose  eye 
was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that  had  her  own  game  in 
view  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  wilderness.  I 
could  not  but  observe  two  things  in  this  place  which 
I  thought  very  particular,  that  several  persons  who 
stood  only  at  the  end  of  the  avenues,  and  cast  a  care- 
less eye  upon  the  nymphs  during  their  whole  flight, 
•often  catched  them,  when  those  who  pressed  them  the 
most  warmly  through  all  their  turns  and  doubles, 
were  wholly  unsuccessful ;  and  that  some  of  my  own 
age,  who  were  at  first  looked  upon  with  aversion  and 
contempt,  by  being  well  acquainted  with  the  wilder- 
ness, and  by  dodging  their  women  in  the  particular 
comers  and  alleys  of  it,  catched  them  in  their  arms, 
and  took  them  from  those  whom  they  really  loved 
and  admired.  There  was  a  particular  grove,  which 
was  called  The  Labyrinth  of  Coquettes ;  where  ma- 
ny were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but  few  returned  with 
purchase.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  a  celebra- 
ted beauty,  by  smiling  upon  one,  casting  a  glance  up- 
on another,  beckoning  to  a  third,  and  adapting  her 
gharms  and  graces  to  the  several  follies  of  those  th^t 
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admired  her,  drawing  into  the  labyrinth  a  whole  pack 
of  lovers,  that  lost  themselves  in  the  maze,  and  never 
could  find  their  way  out  of  it.  However,  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  me,  to  see  many  of  the  fair  ones,  who 
had  thus  deluded  their  followers,  and  left  them  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth,  obliged,  when  they 
came  out  of  it,  to  surrender  to  the  first  partner  that 
offered  himself.     I  now  had  crossed  over  all  the  diffi- 
cult and  perplexed  passages  that  seemed  to  bound 
our  walk,  when  on  the  other  side  of  them,  I  saw  the 
same   great  road  running  on  a  little  way,  till  it  was 
terminated  by  two  beautiful  temples.     I  stood  here 
for  some  time,  and  saw  most  of  the  multitude  who 
had  been  dispersed  amongst  the  thickets,  coming  out 
two  by  two,  and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards  the 
temples  that  stood  before  us.     The  structure  on  the 
right  hand  was  (as  I  afterwards  found)  consecrated 
to  virtuous  love,  and  could  not  be  entered  but  by 
such  as  received  a  ring,  or  some  other  token,  from  a 
person  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it. 
He  wore  a  garland  of  roses  and  myrtles  on  his  head, 
and  on  his  shoulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial  mantle, 
white  and  unspotted  all  over,  excepting  only,  that 
where  it  was  clasped  at  his  breast,  there  were  two 
golden  turtle  doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills, 
which  were  wrought  in  rubies.     He  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Hymen,  and  was  seated  near  the  temple, 
in  a  delicious  bower,  made  up  of  several  trees,  that 
were  embraced  by  woodbines,  jessamins,  and  ama- 
ranths, which  were  as  so  many  emblems  of  marriage, 
and  ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  supported  them. 
As  I  was  single,  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  that  reason  am  a 
stranger  to  all  the  mysteries  that  were  perfohned  in 
it.    I  had,  however,  the  curiosity  to  observe  how 
F   2 
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the  several  couples  that  entered  were  disposed  of; 
which  was  after  the  following  manner.  There  were 
two  great  gates  on  the  back-side  of  the  edifice,  at 
which  the  whole  crowd  was  let  out.  At  one  of  these 
gates  were  two  women,  extremely  beautiful,  though 
in  a  different  kind ;  the  one  having  a  very  careful 
and  composed  air,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  smile  and 
ineffable  sweetness  in  her  countenance.  The  name 
of  the  first  was  Discretion ;  and  of  the  other.  Com- 
placency. All  who  came  out  of  this  gate,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  these  two  sisters, 
were  immediately  conducted  by  them  into  gardens, 
groves,  and  meadows,  which  abounded  in  delights, 
and  were  furnished  with  every  thing  that  could  make 
them  the  proper  seats  of  happiness.  The  second 
gate  of  this  temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that  were 
unhappily  married,  who  came  out  linked  together  by 
chains,  which  each  of  them  strove  to  break,  but  could 
not.  Several  of  these  were  such  as  had  never  been 
acquainted  with  each  otlicr  before  they  met  in  the 
great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted  in  the 
thicket.  The  entrance  of  this  gate  was  possessed 
by  three  sisters,  who  joined  themselves  with  these 
wretches,  and  occasioned  most  of  their  miseries. 
The  youngest  of  the  sisters  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Levity,  who,  with  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had 
the  dress  and  behaviour  of  a  harlot.  The  namie  of 
the  second  was  Contention,  who  bore  on  her  right 
arm  a  muff  made  of  the  skin  of  a  porcupine ;  and 
on  her  left  carried  a  little  lap-dog,  that  barked  and 
snapped  at  eveiy  one  that  passed  by  her.  The  eldest 
of  the  sisters,  who  seemed  to  have  an  haughty  and 
imperious  air,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  tawny 
Cupid,  who  generally  marched  before  her  with  a 
little  mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  end  of  which  was. 
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fashioned  into  the  horns  of  a  stag.  Her  garments 
-were  yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale.  Her  eyes 
were  piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  them,  and  that 
particular  distemper,  which  makes  persons  who  are 
troubled  with  it,  see  objects  double.  Upon  inquiry^ 
I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Jealousy. 

Having  finished  my  observations  upon  this  temple, 
and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to  that  which  stood  on  the 
left  hand,  and  was  called  The  Temj^e  of  Lust.  The 
front  of  it  was  raised  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all 
the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accompany  that  or- 
der ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  composed  of  the 
chaste  and  matron-like  Ionic.  The  sides  of  it  were 
adorned  with  several  grotesque  figures  of  goats, 
sparrows,  heathen  gods,  satyrs,  and  monsters,  made 
up  of  half  man,  half  beast.  The  gates  were  un- 
guarded, and  open  to  all  that  had  a  mind  to  enter. 
Upon  my  going  in,  I  found  the  windows  were  blind- 
ed, and  let  in  only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that  served  to 
discover  a  prodigious  number  of  dark  comers  and 
apartments,  into  which  the  whole  temple  was  divided. 
I  was  here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of  clamour 
and  jollity :  on  one  side  of  me,  I  heard  singing  and 
dancing;  on  the  other,  brawls  and  clashing  of 
swords.  In  short,  I  was  so  little  pleased  with  the 
place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ;  but  found  I  could 
not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  entered,  which  was 
barred  against  all  that  were  come  in,  with  bolts  of 
iron,  and  locks  of  adamant.  There  was  no  going 
back  from  this  temple  through  the  paths  of  pleasure 
which  led  to  it :  all  who  passed  through  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket,  which 
was  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant,  called  RcmoFse,  that 
held  a  scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and  drove 
them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that  temple.  Thia 
V  3 
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was  a  passage  so  rugged>  so  uneven,  and  choaked 
with  so  many  thorns  and  briarS)  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  diiB&culties 
which  both  sexes  suffered  who  walked  through  it. 
The  men»  though  in  the  prime  of  tlieir  youth,  ap- 
peared weak,  and  enfeebled  with  old  age :  tlie  women 
wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair  ;  and  several 
lost  their  limbs  before  they  could  extricate  them- 
selves out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  remaining  part  of  this  vi- 
sion, and  the  adventures  I  met  with  in  the  two  great 
roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  following  letter 

from  the  famous  Mr.  Thomas  Doggbt. 

"  Sir, 
"  On  Monday  next  will  be  acted  for  my  benefit, 
the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  :  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  appear  there,  I  will  publish  on  the  bills, 
that  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  request  of  Isaac 
Bickerstafife,  Esq.  and  question  not  but  it  will  bring 
me  as  great  an  audience  as  ever  was  at  the  house 
since  the  Morocco  ambassador  was  there. 
I  am  (with  the  greatest  respect) 

Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
Thomas  Dogget." 

Being  naturally  an  encouralger  of  wit,  as  well  as 
bound  to  it  in  the  quality  of  censor,  I  returned  the 
following  answer. 

"  Mr.  Dogget, 
"  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  choice  you 
have  made  of  so  excellent  a  play,  and  have  always 
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looked  upon  you  as  the  best  of  comedians ;  I  shall 
therefore  come  in  between  the  first  and  second  act, 
and  remain  in  the  right-hand  box  oyer  the  pit  till  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  provided  you  take  care  that  every 
thing  be  rightly  prepared  for  my  reception."  ^ 
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■     'Sitnilu  Hbiy  Cynthia,  vel  Hbi  cuju9 
Turbavit  mtidoa  exHnctua  patser  oceUoa. 

Juv. 

From  my  own  jlpartmentj  January  1 6. 

1  Was  recollecting  the  remainder  of  my  vision, 
when  my  maid  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  there  was  a 
gentlewoman  below,  who  seemed  to  be  in  great  trou- 
ble, and  pressed  very  much  to  see  me.  When  it  lay 
in  my  power  to  remove  the  distress  of  an  unhappy 
person,  I  thought  I  should  very  ill  employ  my  time 
in  attending  to  matters  of  speculation,  and  therefore 
desu^d  the  lady  would  walk  in.  When  she  entered, 
I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears  :  however,  her  grief  was 
not  so  great  as  to  make  her  omit  rules ;  for  she  was 
very  long  and  exact  in  her  civilities,  which  gave  me 
time  to  view  and  consider  her.  Her  clothes  were  ve- 
ry rich,  but  tarnished ;  and  her  words  very  fine,  but 
ill  applied.  These  distinctions  made  me  without  he- 
sitation (though  I  had  never  seen  her  before)  ask 
her,  «  If  her  lady  had  any  commands  for  me  V*  She 
then  began  to  weep  afresh,  and  with  many  broken 
Mghs  told  me,  "  that  their  family  was  in  very  great 
Action."  I  beseeched  her  to  compose  herself,  for 
that  I  might  possibly  be  capable  of  assisting  them. 
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She  then  cast  her  eye  upon  my  little  dog,  and  was 
again  transported  with  too  much  passion  to  proceed  ; 
but  with  much  ado,  she  at  last  g^ve  me  to  understand, 
that  Cupid,  her  lady's  lap-dog,  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  in  so  bad  a  condition,  tliat  her  lady  neither  saw 
company,  nor  went  abroad,  for  which  reason  she  did 
not  come  herself  to  consult  me  ;  that  as  I  had  men- 
tioned with  great  affection  my  own  dog  (here  she 
curtsied,  and  looking  first  at  the  cur,  and  then  on  me, 
said,  indeed  I  had  reason,  for  he  was  very  pretty) 
her  lady  sent  to  me  rather  than  to  any  other  doctor, 
and  hoped  I  would  not  laugh  at  her  sorrow,  but  send 
her  my  advice.  I  must  confess  I  had  some  indigna- 
tion to  find  myself  treated  like  something  below  a 
farrier ;  yet  well  knowing,  that  the  best  as  well  as 
most  tender  way  of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is  to  fall 
in  with  her  humours,  and  by  that  means  to  let  her 
see  the  absurdity  of  them,  I  proceeded  accordingly : 
"  Pray,  Madam  (said  I)  can  you  give  me  any  me- 
thodigal  account  of  this  illness,  and  how  Cupid  was 
first  taken  ?"  "  Sir  (said  she)  we  have  a  little  igno- 
rant country  girl,  who  is  kept  to  attend  him :  she 
was  recommended  to  our  family  by  one  that  my  la- 
dy never  saw  but  once,  at  a  visit ;  and  you  know,  per- 
sons of  quality  are  always  inclined  to  strangers  ;  for 
I  could  have  helped  her  to  a  cousin  of  my  own, 
but — "  "  Good  Madam  (said  I)  you  neglect  the 
account  of  the  sick  body,  while  you  are  complaining 
of  this  girl."  "  No,  no,  Sir  (said  she)  begging 
your  pardon  ;  but  it  is  the  general  fault  of  physicians, 
they  are  so  in  haste,  that  they  never  hear  out  the 
case.  I  say,  this  silly  girl,  after  washing  Cupid,  let 
him  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  window  without  his 
collar,  where  he  catched  cold,  and  in  an  hour  after  be- 
gan to  bark  very  hoarse.     He  had,  however,  a  pretty 
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good  mght,  and  we  hoped  the  danger  was  over ;  but 
for  these  two  nights  last  past,  neither  he  nor  my  lady 
have  slept  a  wink."  "  Has  he  (said  I)  taken  any 
thing  ?"  «  No  (said  she  :)  but  my  lady  says,  he 
shsill  take  any  thing  that  you  prescribe,  provided  you 
do  not  make  use  of  Jesuits  powder,  or  the  cold  bath. 
Poor  Cupid  (continued  she)  has  always  been  thisical : 
as  he  lies  under  something  like  a  chin-cough,  we  are 
afraid  it  will  end  in  a  consumption."  I  then  asked 
her,  "  if  she  had  brought  any  of  his  water  to  show 
me."  Upon  this,  she  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  said^ 
**  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  you  are  not  serious ; 
but  if  you  have  any  receipt  that  is  proper  on  this  oc- 
casion, pray  let  us  have  it ;  for  my  mistress  is  not  to 
be  comforted."  Upon  this,  I  paused  a  little  without 
returning  any  answer  ;  and  after  some  short  silence, 
I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  :  "  I  have  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  distemper,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  by  the  best  observation  that 
I  can  make  on  both,  I  think  it  safest  to  put  him  into  a 
course  of  kitchen  physic.  In  the  mean  time,  to  re- 
move his  hoarseness,  it  will  be  the  most  natural  way 
to  make  Cupid  his  own  druggist ;  for  which  reason  I 
shall  prescribe  to  him,  three  mornings  successively, 
as  much  powder  as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble 
remedy  which  the  apothecaries  call  album  Gracum,** 
Upon  hearing  this  advice,  the  young  woman  smiled, 
as  if  she  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand  she  had  been 
employed  in ;  and,  indeed,  I  found  by  the  sequel  of  her 
discourse,  that  she  was  an  arch  baggage,  and  of  a 
character  that  is  frequent  enough  in  persons  of  her 
employment,  who  are  so  used  to  conform  themselves 
in  every  thing  to  the  humours  and  passions  of  their 
mistresses,  that  they  sacrifice  superiority  of  sense  to 
superiority  of  condition,  and  are  insensibly  betrayed 
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into  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they 
serve,  without  giving  themselves  leave  to  consider, 
that  tliey  are  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  However, 
I  thought  it  very  natural,  when  her  eyes  were  thus 
open,  to  see  her  give  a  new  turn  to  her  discourse, 
and  from  S3rmpathising  with  her  mistress  in  her  fol- 
lies, to  fall  a  railing  at  her.  **  You  cannot  imagine 
(said  she)  Mr.  Bickersuffe,  what  a  life  she  makes 
us  lead  for  the  sake  of  this  ugly  cur :  if  he  dies,  we 
are  the  most  unhappy  family  in  town.  She  chanced 
to  lose  a  parrot  last  year,  which,  to  tell  you  truly, 
brought  me  into  her  service ;  for  she  turned  off  her 
woman  upon  it,  who  had  lived  with  her  ten  years,  be- 
cause she  neglected  to  give  him  water ;  though  eve- 
ry one  in  the  family  says,  she  was  as  innocent  of  the 
bird's  death  as  the  babe  that  is  unborn.  Nay,  she 
told  me  this  very  morning,  that  if  Cupid  should  die, 
she  would  send  the  poor  innocent  wench  I  was  tell- 
ing you  of,  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  milk-woman 
tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  putting  water 
into  her  milk.  In  short,  she  talks  like  any  distracted 
creature." 

"  Since  it  is  so,  young  woman  (said  I)  I  will  by 
no  means  let  you  offend  her,  by  staying  on  this  mes- 
sage longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;"  and  so 
forced  her  out. 

While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and  dis- 
tresses that  are  necessary  or  natural  to  human  life,  I 
find  my  task  growing  upon  me,  since  by  these  acci- 
dental cares,  and  acquired  calamities  (if  I  may  so  call 
them)  my  patients  contract  distempers  to  which 
their  constitution  is  of  itself  a  stranger.  But  this 
is  an  evil  I  have  for  many  years  remarked  in  the  fair 
sex ;  and  as  they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed  for 
affection  and  dalliance,  I  have  observed,  that  when 
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by  too  obstinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other  means,  they 
have  disappointed  themselves  of  the  proper  objects 
of  love,  as  husbands,  or  children,  such  virgins  have 
exactly  at  such  a  year,  grown  fond  of  lap-dogs,  par- 
rots, or  other  animals.    I  know  at  this  time  a  cele- 
brated toast,  whom  I  allow  to  be  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  her  sex,  that  in  the  presence  of  her  ad- 
imrers,  will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  her  cat,  any 
one  of  which  a  Christian  would  be  glad  of.     I  do  not 
at  the  same  time  deny,  but  there  are  as  great  enormia 
ties  of  this  kind  committed  by  our  sex  as  theirs,     A 
Roman  emperor  had  so  very  great  an  esteem  for  an 
horse  of  his,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  him  a 
consul ;  and  several  moderns,  of  that  rank  of  men, 
whom  we  call  country  'squires,  will  not  scruple  to 
^ss  their  hounds  before  all  the  world,  and  declare  in 
the  presence  of  their  wives,  that  they  had  rather  sa- 
lute a  favourite  of  the  pack,  than  the  finest  woman 
in   England.     These  voluntary  friendships  between 
animals  of  different  species,  seem  to  arise  from  in- 
stinct :  for  which  reason,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
the  mutual  good-will  between  the  'squire  and  the 
bound,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  between 
the  lion  and  the  jackall. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  appears 
to  me  excusable,  is  one  that  grew  out  of  an  excess  of 
gratitude,  which  I  have  somewhere  met  with  in  the 
life  of  a  Turkish  emperor.  His  horse  had  brought 
him  safe  out  of  a  field  of  battie,  and  from  the  pur- 
suit of  a  victorious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for  such 
his  good  and  faithful  service,  his  master  built  him  a 
stable  of  marble,  shod  him  with  gold,  fed  him  in  an 
ivory  manger,  and  made  him  a  rack  of  silver.  He 
annexed  to  the  stable  severa^  fields  and  meadows, 
lakes  and  running  streams.    At  the  same  time  be 
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provided  for  him  a  seraglio  of  mares,  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  Ottoman  em- 
pire. To  these  were  added  a  suitable  train  of  do- 
mestics, consisting  of  grooms,  farriers,  rubbers,  &c. 
accommodated  with  proper  liveries  and  pensions. — 
In  short,  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute 
to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  life  who  had  pre- 
served the  emperor's. 

JCP  By  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the 
changeableness  of  the  weather,  I  have  been  prevail- 
ed upon  to  allow  the  free  use  of  tlie  fardingal  till  the 
20th  of  February  next  ensuing.  i^ 
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Cur  in  Theatrum  Cato  severe  verdtti  ? 
Mart. 

From  my  own  jffiartment^  January  18. 

X  Find  it  is  thought  necessary  that  I  (who  have  ta- 
ken upon  me  to  censure  the  irregularities  of  the  age) 
should  give  an  account  of  my  actions  when  they  ap- 
pear doubtful,  or  subject  to  misconstruction.  My 
appearing  at  the  play  on  Monday*  last,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  step  in  my  conduct  which  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain, that  others  may  not  be  misled  by  my  example. 
It  is  true,  in  matter  of  fact,  I  was  present  at  the  in- 
genious entertainment  of  that  day,  and  placed  my- 
self in  a  box,  which  was  prepared  for  me  with  great 
civility  and  distinction.     It  is  said  of  Virgil,  when  he 

*   A  person  dressed  idt  Isaac  BiekerstafTe  did  appear  at  tBe 
(lay-house  on  this  oocasioa. 
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entered  a  Roman  theatre,  where  there  were  many 
thousands  of  spectators  present,  that  the  whole  as- 
sembly rose  up  to  do  him  honour,  a  respect  which 
-was  never  before  paid  to  any  but  the  emperor.     I 
xnust  confess,  that  the  universal  clap,  and  other  tes- 
tunonles  of  applause,  with  which  I  was  received  at 
my  first  appearance  in  the  theatre  of  Great-Britain, 
gave  me  as  sensible  a  delight,  as  the  above-mentioned 
reception  could  give  to  that  immortal  poet.     I  should 
be  ung^rateful  at  the  same  time,  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity   of  acknowledging  the  great  civilities 
that  Tvere  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget,  who 
made  his  compliments  to  me  between  the  acts  after  a 
most  ing^enuous  and  discreet  manner;   and  at  the 
same  time  communicated  to  me,  that  the  company  o 
upholders  desired  to  receive  me  at  their  door  at  the 
end  of  the  Haymarket,  and  to  light  me  home  to  my 
lodgings.     That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbade,  and 
took   particular  care,  during  the  whole  play,  to  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  give  no  offence 
by  my  own  behaviour.     Here  l4hink  it  will  not  be 
foreign  to  my  character,  to  lay  down  the  proper  du- 
^es  of  an  audience,   and  what  is  incumbent  upon 
each  individual  spectator  in  public  diversions  of  this 
nature.     Every  one  should,  on  these  occasions,  show 
his   attention,  understanding,  and  virtue.      I  would 
undertake  to  find  out  all  the  persons  of  sense  and 
breeding  by  the  effect  of  a  single   sentence,  and  to 
distinguish  a  gentleman  as  much  by  his  laugh  as  his 
bow.     When  we  see  the  footman  and  his  lord  divert- 
ed by  the  same  jest,  it  very  much  turns  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  one,  or  the  honour  of  the  other.     But 
though  a  man's  quality  may  appear  in  his  understand- 
ing and  taste,  the  regard  to  virtue  ought  to  be  the 
same>  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  however 
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they  make  a  profession  of  it  under  the  name  of  ho-> 
nour,  religion,  or  morality.     When  therefore  we  see 
any  thing  divert  an  audience,  either  in  tragedy  tfr 
comedy,  that  strikes  at  the  duties  of  civil  life,  or  ex- 
poses what  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upMi 
as  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a 
profligate  race  of  men,  who  have  fallen  from  the  vir- 
tue of  their  forefathers,  and  will  be  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  their  posterity.     For  this  reason,  I  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  the  generous  and  disinterest* 
ed  passion  of  the  lovers  in  this  comedy  (which  stood 
so  many  trials,  and  was  proved  by  such  a  variety  of 
diverting  incidents)  received  with  an   universal  ap- 
probation.   This  brings  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  Ci- 
cero,-which  I  could  never  read  without  being  in  love 
with  the  virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.     He  there  de- 
scribes  the  shouts  and  applauses  which  the  people 
gave  to  the  persons  who  acted  the  parts  of  Py lades 
and  Orestes,  on  the  noblest  occasion  that  a  poet  could 
invent  to  show  friendship  in  perfection.  One  of  them 
had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  action  which  he  had  com- 
mitted ;  and  as  they  stood  in  judgment  before  the 
tyrant,  each  of  them  strove  who  should  be  the  crimi- 
nal, that  he  might  save  the  life  of  his  friend.    Amidst 
the  vehemence  of  each  asserting  himself  to  be  the 
offender,  the  Roman  audience  gave  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plause, and  by  that  means,  as  the  author  hints,  ap- 
proved in  others  what  they  would  have  done  them- 
selves  on  the  like  occasion.     Methinks  a  people  of 
so  much  virtue  were  deservedly  placed  at  the  head  of 
mankind :  but,  alas  !  pleasures  of  this  nature  are  not 
frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the  most 
polite,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  government  in 
the  world,  made  the  care  of  the  stage  one  of  the  ghief 
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parts  of  the  administration :  and  I  must  confess,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  spirit  of  virtue  which  appeared  in 
that  people  upon  some  expressions  in  a  scene  of  a  fa- 
mous tragedy ;  an  account  of  which  we  have  in  one  of 
Seneca's  epistles.  A  covetous  person  is  repres^ented 
speaking  the  common  sentiments  of  all  who  are  pos« 
sessed  of  that  vice,  in  the  following  soliloquy^  which 
I  have  translated  literally. 

"  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  I  am  called  a 
rich  one.  If  a  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  is  good  ? 
The  question  is^  how  much  we  have ;  not  from 
whence,  or  by  what  means  we  have  it.  Every  one 
has  so  much  merit  as  he  has  wealth.  For  my  own 
part,  let  me  be  rich,  O,  ye  gods !  or  let  me  die.— 
The  man  dies  happily  who  dies  increasing  his  trea^^ 
sure.  There  is  more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of 
wealth,  than  in  that  of  parents,  children,  wife,  or 
friends.** 

The  audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the 
first  words  of  this  speech ;  but  when  the  actor  came 
to  the  close  of  it,  they  could  bear  no  longer.   In  shorty 
the  whole  assembly  rose  up  at  once  in  the  greatest 
fary,  with  a  design  to  pluck  him  off  the  stage,  and 
hrand  the  work  itself  with  infamy.    In  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  the  author  came  out  from  behind  the  scenes, 
hegged  the  audience  to  be  composed  for  a  little  whilC) 
and  they  should  see  the  tragical  end  which  this  wretch 
should  come  to  immediately.     The  promise  of  pun- 
ishment appeased  the  people,  who  sat  with  great  at- 
tention and  pleasure  to  see  an  example  made  of  so 
odious  a  criminal.     It  is  with   shame  and   concern 
that  I  speak  it ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  speech  so  impious,  as  to  raise 
such  a  laudable  horror  and  indignation  in  a  modem 
audience. 
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It  is  very  natural  for  an  author  to  make  ostenta- 
tion of  his  reading,  as  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  tell  sto- 
ries ;  for  which  reason,  I  must  beg  the  reader  will 
excuse  me,  if  I  for  once  indulge  myself  in  both  these 
inclinations.     We   see  the  attention,  judgmient  and 
virtue  of  a  whole  audience  in  the  foregoing^  instan- 
ces.    If  we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  single 
spectator,  let  us  reflect  upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a 
particular  which  gives  me  as  great  an  idea  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  as  any  circumstance  of  his  life ; 
or,  what  is  more,  of  his  death.     This  venerable  per- 
son often  frequented  the  theatre,  which  brought  a 
great  many  thither  out  of  a  desire  to  see  him.     On 
which  occasion,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  some- 
times stood  to  make  himself  the  more  conspicuous, 
and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  beholders.     He  was 
one  day  present  at  the  first  representation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  several  of  his  plays.— 
In  the  midst  of  the  tragedy,  which  had  met  with  very 
great  success,  there  chanced  to  be  a  line  which  seem- 
ed to  encourage  vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  without  any  regard  to  his  affec- 
tion for  his  friend,  or  to  the  success  of  his  play, 
showed  himself  displeased  at  what  was  said,  and 
walked  out  of  the  assembly.  I  question  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  the  line  was,  that 
gave  this  divine  heathen  so  much  offence.  If  my 
memory  fails  me  not,  it  was  in  the  part  of  Hyppoly- 
tus,  who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  an  oath,  which  he 
had  taken  to  keep  silence,  returned  for  answer, 
"  That  he  had  taken  the  oath  with  his  tongue,  but 
not  with  his  heart."  Had  a  person  of  a  vicious  cha- 
racter made  such  a  speech,  it  might  have  been  allow- 
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ed  as  a  proper  representation  of  the  baseness  of  his 
thoughts  :  but  such  an  expression  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  virtuous  Hyppolytus,  was  giving  a  sanction  to 
falsehood,  and  establishing  perjury  by  a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  intenniptions,  I  have  set  apart 
to-morrow  for  the  closing  of  my  vision.     ^ 
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Audire  atque  togam  Jubeo  componere,  quiaquis 
Jtmbitione  mala,  aut  arge7iti  pallet  amove. 

HOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartmenty  January  20. 

A    CONTINUATION    OF    THE    VISION. 

W  ITH  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed  through 
the  first  part  of  my  vision,  and  recovered  the  centre 
of  the  wood,  from  whence  I  had  the  prospect  of  the 
three  great  roads.  I  here  joined  myself  to  the  mid- 
dle-aged party  of  mankind,  who  marched  behind  the 
standard  of  Ambition.  The  great  road  lay  in  a  di- 
rect line,  and  was  terminated  by  the  Temple  of  Vir- 
tue. It  was  planted  on  each  side  with  laurels, 
which  were  intermixed  with  marble  trophies,  carved 
pillars,  and  statues  of  law -givers,  heroes,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  poets.  The  persons  who  travelled 
up  this  great  path,  were  such  whose  thoughts  were 
bent  upon  doing  eminent  services  to  mankind  or  pro- 
moting the  good  of  their  country.  On  each  side  of 
this  great  road  were  several  paths,  that  were  also 
l2dd  out  in  straight  lines,  and  ran  parallel  with  it. 
These  were  most  of  them  covered  walks,  and  i-eceiv- 
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ed  into  them  men  of  retired  virtue,  who  proposed  to 
themselves  the  same  end  of  their  jouriiey,  tbou^ 
they  chose  to  make  it  in  shade  and  obscurity.  The 
edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk  were  so  con- 
trived, that  we  could  not  see  the  Temple  of  Honour 
by  reason  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  which  stood  be- 
fore it.  At  the  gates  of  this  temple  we  were  met  by 
the  goddess  of  it,  who  conducted  us  into  that  of  Ho- 
nour, which  was  joined  to  the  other  edifice  by  a  beau- 
tiful tl*iumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance  into 
it.  When  the  deity  of  the  other  structure  had  re- 
ceived us,  she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a  figure  that 
was  placed  over  the  high  altar,  and  was  the  emblem 
of  Eternity.  She  sat  on  a  globe,  in  the  midst  of  a 
golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  sun  in  one 
hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other.  Her  head  was  veil- 
ed, and  her  feet  covered.  Our  hearts  glowed  within 
us  as  we  stood  amidst  the  sphere  of  light  which  this 
image  cast  on  every  side  of  it. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  this  band  of  ad^* 
venturers,  I  repaired  to  another  pile  of  building  that 
stood  within  view  of  the  Temple  of  Honour,  and  was 
raised  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  same  model ; 
but  at  my  approach  of  it,  I  found,  that  the  stones 
were  laid  together  without  mortar,  and  the  whole  fa- 
bric stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation,  that  it  shook 
with  every  wind  that  blew.  This  was  called  the 
Temple  of  Vanity.  The  goddess  of  it  sat  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  many  tapers,  that  burned  day  and 
night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better  than  she 
would  have  done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art 
was  to  show  herself  more  beautiful  and  majestic 
than  she  really  was.  For  which  reason,  she  had 
painted  her  face,  and  wore  a  cluster  of  false  jewels 
upon  her  breast :  but  what  I  more  particularly  ob- 
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served)  waS)  the  breadth  of  her  petdcoat^  which  was 
made  altogether  m  the  fashion  of  a  modem  fardin* 
gal.  This  place  was  filled  with  hypocrites,  pedantsy 
free-thinkers,  and  prating  politicians ;  with  a  rabble 
of  those  who  have  only  titles  to  make  them  great 
mem  Female  votaries  crowded  the*temple,  choaked 
up  the  avenues  of  it,  and  were  more  in  number  than 
the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  I  made  it  my  business, 
in  my  return  towards  that  part  of  the  wood  from 
whence  I  first  set  out,  to  observe  the  walks  which 
led  to  this  temple  ;  for  I  met  in  it  several  who  had 
began  their  journey  with  the  band  of  virtuous  per- 
sons, and  travelled  some  time  in  their  company: 
but,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  there  were  seve- 
ral paths  which  led  out  of  the  great  road  into  the 
sides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into-so  many  crooked 
tummgs  and  windings,  that  those  who  travelled 
through  them  often  turned  their  backs  upon  tha 
Temple  of  Virtue,  then  crossed  the  straight  road,  and 
sometimes  marched  into  it  for  a  little  space,  till  the 
crooked  path  which  they  were  engaged  in,  again  led 
them  into  the  wood.  The  several  alleys  of  these 
wanderers  had  their  particular  ornaments:  one  of 
them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of 
the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which  had  at 
every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person,  whom  by  the  in^ 
scription  I  found  to  be  Machiaval,  pointing  out  the 
way  with  an  extended  finger  like  a  Mercury. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
with  a  desigpi  to  observe  carefully  every  thing  thai 
passed  in  the  region  of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences 
in  that  assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  persons  of 
my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers  had  not  gone 
far  in  the  third  great  road,  before  it  led  them  insensi- 
bly into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  they  joumied  seve- 
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ral  days  with  great  toil  and  uneasinesS)  and  without 
the  necessary  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  The 
<Mily  relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of  golden 
sand.  They  often  drank  of  the  stream,  which  had 
such  a  particular  quality  in  it,  that  though  it  refresh- 
ed them  for  a  time,  it  rather  inflamed  than  quenched 
their  thirst.  On  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  range 
of  hills  full  of  precious  ore ;  for  where  the  rains  had 
washed  off  the  earth,  one  might  see  in  several  parts 
of  them  veins  of  gold,  and  rocks  that  looked  like 
pure  silver.  We  were  told,  that  the  deity  of  the 
place  had  forbade  any  of  his  votaries  to  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  these  hills,  or  convert  the  treasures  they 
contained  to  any  use,  under  pain  of  starving.  At  the 
end  of  the  valley  stood  the  Temple  of  Avarice, 
made  after  the  manner  of  a  fortification,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  thousand  triple-headed  dogs,  that 
were  placed  there  to  keep  off  beggars.  At  our  ap- 
proach they  all  fell  a  barking,  and  would  have  very 
much  terrified  us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  Vho  had 
called  herself  by  the  forged  name  of  Competency, 
offered  herself  for  our  guide.  She  carried  under  her 
garment  a  golden  bough,  which  she  no  sooner  held 
up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates 
flew  open  for  our  reception.  We  were  led  through 
an  hundred  iron  doors,  before  we  entered  the  tem- 
ple. At  the  upper  end  of  it  sat  the  god  of  Avarice, 
with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  starved  coun- 
tenance, enclosed  with  heaps  of  ingots,  and  pyramids 
of  money,  but  half  naked,  and  shivering  with  cold. 
On  his  right  hand  was  a  fiend  called  Rapine  ;  and  on 
his  left  a  particular  favourite,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  title  of  Parsimony.  The  first  was  his  collector, 
and  the  other  his  cashier. 
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There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  temple,  with  the  respective  officers  at- 
tending behind  them.    Some  of  these  I  inquired  in- 
tOi     At  the  first  table  was  kept  the  office  of  Corrup- 
tion.    Seeing  a  solicitor  extremely  busy,  and  whis- 
pering every  body  that  passed  by,  I  kept  my  eye  up- 
on him  very  attentively,  and  saw  him  often  go  up  to 
a  person  that  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multipli- 
cation table  and  an  almanack  before  him,  which,  as  I 
afiterwards  heard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was  master 
oL     The  solicitor  would  often  apply  himself  to  his 
ear,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  money  into  his 
hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him  out  a  piece 
of  paper  or  parchment,  signed  and  sealed  in  form. 
The  name  of  tliis  dexterous  and  successful  solicitor 
was  Bribery.     At  the  next  table  was  the  office  of 
Elxtortion.     Behind  it  sat  a  person  in  a  bob-wig, 
counting  over  a  great  sum  of  money.    He  gave  out 
little   purses  to  several,  who,   after  a  short  tour, 
brought  him,  in  return,  sacks  full  of  the  same  kind  of 
coin.     I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  person  called  Fraud, 
who  sat  beliind  a  counter  with  false  scales,  light 
Veights,  and  scanty  measures  ;  by  the  skilful  appli- 
cation of  which  instruments,  he  had  got  together  an 
immense  heap  of  wealth.     It  would  be  endless  to 
name  the  several  officers,  or  describe  the  votaries, 
that  attended  in  this  temple.     There  were  many  old 
men,  panting  and  breathless,  reposing  their  heads  on 
bags  of  money  ;  nay,  many  of  them  actually  dying, 
whose  very  pangs  and  convulsions  (which  rendered 
their  purses  useless  to  them)  only  made  them  grasp 
them  the  faster.    There  were  some  tearing  with  one 
hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  and  flesh  of 
many  miserable  persons  who  stood  before  iJiem,  and 
with  the  other  hand  throwing  away  what  they  had 
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seized}  to  harlotSp  flatterers,  and  panders,  that  stood 
behind  them. 

On  a  sudden  the  whole  assembly  fell  a  trembling; 
and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found,  that  the  great  room  we 
were  in  was  haunted  with  a  spectre,  that  many  times 
a  day  appeared  to  them,  and  terrified  them  to  dis- 
traction. 

In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be 
Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my  acquaintance  with 
this  phantom,  which  had  rendered  the  sight  of  her 
more  familiar  to  me,  or  however  it  was,  she  did  not 
make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as 
the  god  of  this  loathsome  temple.  The  miserable 
votaries  of  this  place  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind. 
Every  one  fancied  himself  threatened  by  the  appari- 
tion, as  she  stalked  ubout  the  room,  and  began  to 
lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  utmost 
fear  and  trembling. 

I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which  I 
saw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be  pf  the  same  nature 
with  those  unaccountable  antipathies  which  some 
persons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
not  luilike  that  which  throws  a  man  into  terrors  and 
agonies  at  the  sight  of  so  useful  and  innocent  a 
thing  as  water.  The  whole  assembly  was  sui'prised, 
when,  instead  of  paying  my  devotions  to  tlie  deity 
whom  they  all  adored,  they  saw  me  address  myself 
to  the  phantom. 

«  Oh,  Poverty  !  (said  I)  my  first  petition  to  thee 
is,  that  thou  would'st  never  appear  to  me  hereaf- 
ter ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that  thou 
would'st  not  bear  a  form  more  terrible  than  that  in 
which  thou  appearest  to  me  at  present.  Let  not  thy 
threats  and  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thii^  that  is 
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ungrateftil  or  unjust.  Let  me  not  shut  my  ears  t© 
the  cries  oi  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  person 
that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for  any 
fear  of  thee,  desert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or  my 
Jionour.  If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me,  and  to  come  with 
her  usual  attendants,  Vanity  and  Avarice,  do  thou, 
Oh,  Poverty  I  hasten  to  my  rescue  j  but  bring  along 
'With  thee  the  two  sisters,  in  whose  company  thou 
art  always  cheerful,  Liberty  and  Innocence."         Jf^ 

The  conclusion  of  thU   Viaion  must  be  deferred  to 
unother  ofifiortunity ^ 
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*     'Scelue  eat  jugtUare  falemum, 
Et  dare  Campano  toxica  sava  mero. 
Mart. 

Sheer-Lane i  February  8. 

X  HERE  is  in  this  city  a  certain  fraternity  of  che- 
mical operators,  who  work  under-ground  in  holes, 
caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mys- 
teries from  the  eyes  and  observation  of  mankind. 
These  subterraneous  philosophers  are  daily  employ- 
ed in  the  transmigration  of  liquors,  and,  by  the  power 
of  magical  drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the 
streets  of  London  the  choicest  product  of  the  hills 
and  vallies  of  France.  They  can  squeeze  Bour- 
deaux  out  of  a  sloe,  and  draw  Champaign  from  an 
apple.     Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

Incultisque  rubena  pendebit  Sentibus  Uva, 

•*  TKe  npening  grape  shi^U  hang  on  every  thorfi,'* 
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seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art)  which  can  turn  a 
plantation  of  Northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These 
adepts  are  known  among  one  another  by  the  name  of 
wine*brewerS)  and  I  am  afraid  do  great  injury  not 
only  to  Her  Majesty's  customs^  but  to  the  bodies  of 
many  of  her  good  subjects. 

Having  received  sundry  complaints  against  these 
invisible  workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of  my 
court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their  req>ective  caves, 
and  bring  them  before  me,  which  was  yesterday  ex- 
ecuted accordingly. 

The  person  who  appeared  against  them  was  a  mer- 
chant, who  had  by  him  a  great  magazine  of  wines 
that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war ;  but  these  gentle* 
men  (as  he  said)  had  so  vitiated  the  nation's  palate, 
that  no  man  could  believe  his  to  be  French,  because 
it  did  not  taste  like  what  they  sold  for  such.  As  a 
man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own  persona} 
interest  is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  court  with 
great  eloquence,  "  That  this  new  corporation  of 
druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
puzzled  the  college  of  physicians  with  diseases,  for 
which  they  neither  knew  a  name  or  cure.'*  He  ac- 
cused some  of  giving  all  their  customers  cholics  and 
megrims ;  and  mentioned  one  who  had  boasted,  he 
had  a  tun  of  claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time 
should  give  the  gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  healthfulest 
men  in  the  city,  provided  that  their  constitutions  were 
prepared  for  it  by  wealth  and  idleness.  He  then  en- 
larged, with  a  great  show  of  reason,  upon  the  preju- 
dice which  these  mixtures  and  compositions  had 
done  to  the  brains  of  tlie  English  nation  ;  as  is  too 
visible  (said  he)  from  many  late  pamphlets,  speeches 
and  sermons,  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tions of  the  youth  Qf  thi§  age,     fie  then  (juoted  m 
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ingenious  person,  who  would  undertake  to  know  by  a 
man's  writings,  the  wine  he  most  delighted  in ;  and 
on  that  occasion  named  a  certain  satirist,  whom  he 
had  discovered  to  be  the  author  of  a  lampoon,  by  a 
manifest  taste  of  the  sloe,  which  showed  itself  in  it 
by  much  roughness,  and  little  spirit 

In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unnatural  tu- 
mults and  fermentations  which  these  mixtures  raise 
in  our  blood,  the  divisions,  heats,  and  animosities, 
that  reign  among  us ;  and,  in  particular,  asserted, 
most  of  the  modem  enthusiasms  and  agitations  to  be 
Bothing  else  but  the  effects  of  adulterated  port. 

The  counsel  for  the  brewers  had  a  face  so  ex- 
tremely inflamed  and  illuminated  with  carbuncles, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him  an  advocate  for 
these  sophistications.      His  rhetoric  was  likewise 
such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  common 
draught,,  which  I  found  he  often  drank  to  a  great 
excess.    Indeed,  I  was  so  surprised  at  his  figure  and 
parts,  that  I  ordered  him  to  give  me  a  taste  of  his 
usual  liquor ;  which  I  had  no  sooner  drank,  but  I 
found  a  pimple  rising  in  my  forehead ;  and  felt  such 
a  sensible  decay  in  my  understanding,  that  I  would 
not  proceed  in  the  trial  till  the  fume  of  it  was  entire- 
ly dissipated. 

'^^  notable  advocate  had  little  to  say  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  clients,  but  that  they  were  under  a  ne- 
cesdty  of  making  claret  if  they  would  keep  open 
their  doors,  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  love 
^very  thing  that  is  prohibited.  He  further  pretend- 
ed to  reason,  that  it  might  be  as  profitable  to  the  na- 
tion to  make  French  wine  as  french  hats ;  and  con- 
cluded with  the  great  advantage  that  this  had  already 
brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  which  he  in- 
formed the  court,  "  That  the  lands  in  Herefordshire 
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were  raised  two  years  purchase  since  the  beginniii^ 
of  the  war.'* 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  these  peo- 
ple, I  gave  at  the  same  time  orders  to  each  of  them 
to  bring  the  several  ingredients  he  made  use  of  in 
distinct  phials,  which  they  had  done  accordingly,  and 
ranged  them  into  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  court 
The  workmen  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  behind  them. 
The  merchant  informed  me,  that  in  one  row  of  phi- 
als were  the  several  colours  they  dealt  in,  and  in  the 
other  the  tastes.  He  then  showed  me  on  the  right 
hand  one  who  went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Tintoret, 
who  (as  he  told  me)  was  the  greatest  master  in  his 
colouring  of  any  vintner  in  London.  To  give  me  a 
proof  of  his  art,  he  took  a  glass  of  fair  water ;  and 
by  the  infusion  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his  phi- 
als, converted  it  into  a  most  beautiful  paie  Burgun- 
dy. Two  more  of  the  same  kind  heightened  it  into 
a  perfect  Languedoc :  from  thence  it  passed  into  a 
florid  Hermitage  ;  and  after  having  gone  through 
two  or  three  other  changes,  by  the  addition  of  a  sin- 
gle drop,  ended  in  a  very  deep  Pontack.  This  inge- 
nious virtuoso  seeing  me  very  much  surprised  at  his 
art,  told  me,  "  That  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it  in  perfection,  having  only  made  use  of  wa- 
ter for  the  ground-work  of  his  colouring :  but  that 
if  I  were  to  see  an  operation  upon  liquors  of  strong- 
er bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage." He  added,  "  That  he  doubted  not  but  it 
would  please  my  curiosity  to  see  the  cyder  of  one  ap- 
ple take  only  a  vermilion,  when  another,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  tlie  same  infusion,  would  rise  into  a  dark 
purple,  according  to  the  different  texture  of  parts  in 
the  liquor.**  He  informed  me  also,  "  That  he  could 
hit  the  different  shades  and  degrees  of  red,  as  thejr 
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appear  in  the  pink  and  the  rose,  the  clove  and  the 
carnation,  as  he  had  Rhenish  or  Moselle,  perry  or 
white  port,  to  work  in." 

I  was  so  satisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  virtu- 
osOf  that,  after  having  advised  him  to  quit  so  disho- 
nest a  profession,  I  promised  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend  him  as  a  partner 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  heaped  up  great  riches, 
and  is  a  scarlet-dyer. 

The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered  in  the 
second  place  to  make  some  experiments  of  their 
sldll  before  me  :  upon  which  the  famous  Harry  Sip- 
pet stept  out,  and  a^ked  me,  "  What  I  would  be 
pleased  to  drink  ?'*  At  the  same  time  he  filled  out 
three  or  four  white  liquors  in  a  glass,  and  told  me, 
"  That  it  should  be  what  I  pleased  to  call  for ;"  add- 
ing very  learnedly,  "  That  the  liquor  before  him  wa» 
as  the  naked  substance  or  first  matter  of  his  com- 
pound, to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  stood  over 
against  him,  could  give  what  accidents  ©r  form  they 
pleased."  Finding  him  so  great  a  philosopher,  I  de- 
sired he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities  and  es- 
sence of  right  Bourdeaux.  "  Coming,  coming,  Sir," 
said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  drawer  ;  and  after  having 
cast  his  eye  on  the  several  tastes  and  flavours  that 
stood  before  him,  he  took  up  a  little  cruet  that  was 
filled  with  a  kind  of  inky  jmce,  and  pouring  some  of 
It  out  into  the  glass  of  white  wine,  presented  it  to 
wie,  and  told  me,  "  This  was  the  wme  over  which 
T^ost  of  the  business  of  the  last  term  had  been  des- 
patched." I  must  confess,  I  looked  upon  that  sooty 
dtug  which  he  held  up  in  his  cruet  as  the  quintes- 
sence of  English  Bourdeaux,  and  therefore  desired 
Um  to  give  me  a  glass  of  it  by  itself,  which  he  did. 
^th  great  unwillingness.     My  cat  at  that  time  sat 

G    % 
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by  me  upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair ;  and  as  I  did  not 
care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  myself,  I 
reached  it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had  like  to  have 
cost  her  her  life  ;  for,  notwithstanding  it  flung  her  at 
first  into  freakish  tricks,  quite  conu*ary  to  her  usual 
gravity,  in  less  than  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  she  fell  into 
convulsions ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  creature  more 
tenacious  of  life  than  any  other,  would  certainly  have 
died  under  the  operation. 

1  was  so  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent 
domestic,  and  the  unworthy  dealings  of  these  men, 
that  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them  had  as  many  lives 
as  the  injured  creature  before  them,  they  deserved  to 
forfeit  them  for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they  used 
for  their  profit.  I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon 
themselves  as  no  better  than  a  kind  of  assassins  and 
murdeiers  within  the  law.  However,  since  they  had 
dealt  so  clearly  with  me,  and  laid  before  me  their 
whole  practice,  I  dismissed  them  for  that  time  ;  with 
a  particular  request,  **  That  they  would  not  poison 
any  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  take  to  some 
honest  livelihood  without  loss  of  time.** 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  resolved  hereafter  to  be 
very  careful  in  my  liquors,  and  have  agreed  with  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon  their  next  march, 
to  secure  me  two  hogsheads  of  the  best  stomach- 
wine  in  the  cellars  of  Versailles,  for  the  good  of  my 
lucubrations,  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age.-^ 
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No.  133.— .TUESDAY,  February  U,  1710. 


Dum  tacentf  clamant. 
TuLL. 

Sheer-Laney  February  13. 

OlLENCE  is  sometimes  more  significant  and  sub- 
lime than  the  most  noble  and  most  expressive  elo« 
quence,  and  is  on  many  occasions  the  indication  of  a 
great  mind.  Several  authors  have  treated  of  silence 
as  a  part  of  duty  and  discretion,  but  none  of  them 
have  considered  it  in  this  light  Homer  compares 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  Trojans  advancing  to- 
wards the  enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes  when 
they  invade  an  army  of  pigmies.  On  the  contrary, 
he  makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the  Greeks, 
move  forward  in  a  regular  determined  march,  and  in 
the  depth  of  silence.  I  find  in  the  accounts  which 
are  given  us  of  some  of  the  more  Eastern  nations, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  by  their  constitu- 
tions and  climates  to  higher  strains  of  thought,  and 
more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we  feel  in  the 
Northern  regions  of  the  world,  that  silence  is  a  reli- 
gious exercise  among  them.  For  when  their  public 
devotions  are  in  the  greatest  fervor,  and  their  hearts 
lifted  up  as  high  as  words  can  raise  them,  there  are 
certain  suspensions  of  sound  and  motion  for  a  time, 
in  which  the  mind  is  left  to  itself,  and  supposed  to 
swell  witli  such  secret  conceptions  as  are  too  big  for 
utterance.  I  have  myself  been  wonderfully  delight- 
ed with  a  master-piece  of  music,  when  in  the  veiy 
tumult  and  ferment  of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices 
and  instruments  have  stopped  short  on  a  sudden,  and> 
Q  3 
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after  a  little  pause,  recovered  themselves  again,  as  it 
were,  and  renewed  the  concert  in  all  its  parts.    Me- 
thought  this  short  interval  of  silence  bft^  had  more 
music  in  it  than  any  of  the  same  space  of  time  before 
or  after  it.     There  are  two  instances  of  silence  in  the 
two  greatest  poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  some- 
thing in  them  as  sublime  as  any  of  the  speeches  ia 
their  whole  works.     The  first  is  that  of  Ajax,  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey.     Ulysses,   who  had 
been  the  rival  of  this  great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  upon  meetings  his  shade  in 
the  region  of  departed  heroes,  makes  his  submission 
to  him  with  an  humility  next  to  adoration,  which  the 
other  passes  over  with  dumb  sullen  majesty,  and  such 
a  silence,  as  (to  use  the  words  of  Longinus}  had  mott 
greatness  in  it  than  any  thing  he  could  have  spoken. 
The  next  instance  I  shall  mention   is  in  Virgiij 
where  the  poet,  doubtless,  imitates  this  silence  of 
Ajax  in  that  of  Dido  ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  his  commentators  have  taken  notice  of  it.     -fineas, 
finding  among  the  shades  of  despairing  lovers,  the 
ghost  of  her  who  had  lately  died  for  him,  with  the 
wound  still  fresh  upon  her,  addresses  himself  to  her 
with  expanded  arms,  floods  of  tears,  and  the  most 
passionate  professions  of  his  own  innocence  as  to 
what  had  happened ;  all  which  Dido  receives,  with 
the  dignity  and  disdain  of  a.  resenting  lover,  and  an 
injured  queen ;  and  is  so  far  from  vouchsafing  him  an 
iinswer,  that  she  does  not  give  him  a  single  look.— 
The  poet  represents  her  as  turning  away  her  fece 
from  him  while  he  spoke  to  her ;  and  after  having 
kept  her  eyes  for  some  time  upon  the  ground,  as  one 
that  heard  and  contemned  his  protestations,  flying 
from  him  into  the  grove  of  myrtle,  and  into  the  arro^ 
of  another,  whose  fidelity  had  deserved  her  love. 
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I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy  have 
been  very  defective  in  this  particular,  and  that  they 
xnight  have  given  great  beauty  to  their  works,  by 
certain  stops  and  pauses  in  the  representation  of  such 
passions,  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  ex- 
press.    There  is  something  like  this  in  the  last  act  of 
Venice  Preserved,  whfcre  Pierre  is  brought  to  an  in- 
famous execution,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a  repa- 
ration of  past  injuries,  and  the  only  favour  he  could 
do  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy  of  the 
wheel,  by  stabbing  him.     As  he  is  going  to  make 
this  dreadful  request,  he  is  not  able  to  communicate 
it,  but  withdraws  his  face  from  his  friend's  ear,  and 
bursts  into  tears.     The  melancholy  silence  that  fol- 
lows hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  recovered 
himself  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises 
in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible,  and  an 
idea  of  such  a  complicated  distress  in  the  actor  as 
words  cannot  utter.    It  would  look  as  ridiculous  to 
many  readers  to  give  rules  and  directions  for  proper 
silences,  as  for  penning  a  whisper :  but  it  is  certaiUf 
that  in  the  extremity  of  most  passions,  particularly 
surprise,  admiration,  astonishment,  nay,  rage  itself, 
there  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
stand  for  a  fow  moments,  and  the  audience  fixed  in 
an  agreeable  suspense  during  the  silence  of  a  skilful 
actor. 

But  silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an  advanr 
tage,  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  calumny  and  de- 
&mation,  provided  that  we  give  no  just  occasion  for 
them.  We  might  produce  an  example  of  it  in  the  be-  * 
haviour  of  one  in  whom  it  appeared  in  all  its  majesty, 
and  one  whose  silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  al- 
together divine.  When  one  considers  this  subject 
only  in  its  sublimity,  this  great  instance  could  not  but 
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occur  to  me  ;  and  since  I  only  make  use  of  it  to  shov 
the  highest  example  of  it,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  b 
it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjust  reproach,  and 
overlook  it  with  a  generous,  or  (if  possible)  with  an 
entire  neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of 
a  great  mind.  And  I  must  confess,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity,  I  do  not  so  much  admire  them  that  thcjr 
deserved  the  praise  of  the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  as 
because  they  contemned  the  envy  and  detraction  of  it 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth,  who  suf- 
fers under  so  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie  by  for  some  time 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  till  the  prejudice  of  the  times 
be  over,  and  his  reputation  cleai^ed.  I  have  often 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  a  legacy  of  the 
famous  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced:  after 
having  bequeathed  his  soul,  body,  and  estate,  in  the 
usual  form,  he  adds,  "  My  name  and  memory  I  leafc 
to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  countrymen,  after  some 
time  be  passed  over.'* 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  this  philoso- 
phy to  others,  I  must  confess,  I  am  so  poor  a  profi- 
cient in  it  myself,  that  if  in  the  course  of  my  lucubra- 
tions it  happens,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once,  that 
my  paper  is  duller  than  in  conscience  it  ought  to  be, 
I  think  the  time  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity  rf 
putting  out  another^  and  growing  famous  again  for 
two  days. 

I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  silence,  with- 
out informing  my  reader,  that  I  have  by  me  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  Aposiopesis,  called  an  -fi^c^- 
tera^  it  being  a  figure  much  used^^by  some  learned 
authors,  and  particularly  by  the  great  Littleton,  who, 
as  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  observes,  had  a  most 
admirable  talent  at  an  ^c.  jfk 
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Permittee  ipais  expendere  numinUmMi  quid 
Convemat  nobis,  rebuaqiie  ait  utUe  noatrit. 
Mim  pro  jucundia  aptiarima  giutgue  dabunt  DH. 
Charior  eat  iUia  homo,  quatn  aibi.    JVoa  animorum 
Impulau  et  caca  macaque  cupidme  ducti 
Conjugium  petimua,  partumque  uxoria  s  at  ilHa 
Mtum,  quipueri,  quaUaque  futura  ait  uxor, 

Juv. 

^rom  my  ovfn  Afiartment^  March  15. 

ixMONG  the  various  sets  of  correspondents  who 
appljr  to  me  for  advice,  and  send  up  their  cases  from 
all  pans  of  Great-Britain,  there  are  none  who  are 
more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom  I  am  more 
inclined  to  answer,  than  the  complainers.    One  of 
them  dates  his  letter  to  me  from  the  banks  of  a  purl- 
ing stream,  where  he  used  to  ruminate  in  solitude 
upon  the  divine  Clarissa^  and  where  he  is  now  look- 
ing about  for  a  convenient  leap,  which  he  tells  me  he 
is  resolved  to  take,  unless  I  support  him  under  the 
loss  of  that  charming  perjured  woman.     Poor  Lavi- 
nia  presses  as  much  for  consolation  on  the  other  side, 
and  is  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  despair  by  the 
inconstancy  of  Philander,  that  she  tells  me  she  writes 
her  letter  with  her  pen  in  one  hand,  and  her  garter  in 
the  other.     A  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nor- 
folk is  almost  out  of  his  wits  upon  account  of  a  grey- 
hound, that,  after  having  been  his  inseparable  com- 
l^anion  for  ten  years,  is  at  last  run  mad.   Another  (who 
I  believe  is  serious)  complains  to  me,  in  a  very  mov- 
^^g  manner,  of  the  loss  of  a  wife ;  and  another,  in  terms 
still  more  moving,  of  a  purse  of  money  that  was  taken 
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from  him  on  Bagshot  Heathy  and  which,  he  tells  me, 
would  not  have  troubled  him  if  he  had  given  it  to 
the  poor.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  calamity  in  hu- 
man life  that  has  not  produced  me  a  letter. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider  how  men   are 
able  to  raise  affliction  to  themselves  out  of  every 
thing.     Lands  and  houses,  sheep  and  oxen,  can  con- 
vey happiness  and  misery  into  the  hearts  of  reason- 
able creatures.     Nay,  I  have  known  a  muff,  a  scarf, 
or  a  tippet,  become  a  solid  blessing  or  misfortune. — 
A  lap-dog  has  broke  the  hearts  of  thousands.     Fla- 
vian who  has  buried  five  children,  and  two  husbands, 
was  never  able  to  get  over  the  loss  of  her  parrot.— 
How  often  has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown  into  a 
fit  by  a  neglect  at  a  ball  or  an  assemUy  ?  Mopsa  has 
kept  her  chamber  ever  since  the  last  masquerade,  and 
is  in  greater  danger  of  her  life  upon  being  left  out  of 
it,  than  Ciarinda  from  the   violent  cold  which  she 
caught  at  it.     Nor  are  these  dear  creatures  the  only 
sufferers    by  such  imaginary  calamities :  many  an 
author  has  been  dejected  at  the   censure    ef  one 
whom  he  ever   looked  upon  as  an  idiot  'r  ^uid  many 
an  hero  cast  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  because   the 
rabble  had  not  hooted  at  him^  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets.     Theron  places  all  his  happiness  in  a 
running-horse,  Suffenus  in  a  gilded  chariot,  Fulvius 
in  a  blue  string,  and  Florio  in  a  tulip-root.     It  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  Uie  many  fantastical  afiUc- 
tions  that  disturb  mankind  ;  but  as  a  misery  is  not  to 
be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the   evil,  but  from 
the  temper  of  the  sufferer,  I  shall  present  my  read- 
ers, who  are  unhappy  either  in  reality  or  imagina- 
tion, with  an  allegory,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
great  father  and  prince  of  poet& 
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As  I  was  sitting  after  dinner  in  my  elbow-chair,  I 
took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech 
of  Achilles  to  Priam,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  Ju- 
piter has  by  him  two  great  vessels ;  the  one  filled 
with  blessings,  and  the  other  with  misfortunes ;  out 
of  which  he  mingles  a  composition  for  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  worfd.  This  passage  so  exceed- 
ingly pleased  me,  that,  as  I  fell  insensibly  into  my  af- 
ternoon's slumber,  it  wrought  my  imagination  into 
the  following  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government 
«f  the  world,  the  several  parts  of  nature,  with  the 
presiding  deities,  did  homage  to  him.     One  present- 
ed lum  with  a  mountain  of  winds,  another  with  a 
magazine  of  hail,  and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  thunder- 
Iwlts.    The   stars  offered  up  their  influences,  the 
ocean  gave  in  his  trident,  the  earth  her  fruits,  and 
^e  sun  his  seasons.     Among  the  several  deities  who 
came  to  make  their  court  on  this  occasion,  the  desti- 
nies advanced  with  two  great  tuns  carried  before 
them,  one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  right  hand  of 
Jupiter  as  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  the  other  on 
his  left     The  first  was  filled  with  all  the  blessings, 
and  the  other  with  all  the  calamities,  of  human  life. 
Jupiter,  in  the  begiiming  of  his  reign,  finding  the 
world  much  more  innocent  than  it  is  in  this  iron  age, 
poured  very  plentifully  out  of  the  tun  that  stood  at 
his  right  hand ;  but  as  mankind  degenerated,  and  be- 
came unworthy  of  his  blessings,  he  set  abroach  the 
other  vessel,  that  filled  the  world  with  pain  and  po- 
verty, battles  and  distempers,  jealousy  and  falsehood, 
intoxicating  pleasures  and  untimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at  the 
|teat  depravation  of  human  nature,  and  the  repeated 
provocations  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
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earth,  that  having  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole  spe- 
cies, except  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  he  commanded 
the  destbies  to  gather  up  the  blessings  which  he  had 
thrown  away  upon  the  sons  of  men,  and  lay  them  up 
till  the  world  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  virtuous 
and  deserving  race  of  mortals. 

The  three  sisters  immediately  repaired  to  the 
earth,  in  search  of  the  several  blessings  that  had 
been  scattered  on  it;  but  found  the  task  which  was  en- 
joined them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had 
imagined.  The  first  places  they  resorted  to,  as  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  in,  were  cities,  palaces,  and 
courts ;  but,  instead  of  meeting  with  what  they  look- 
ed for  here,  they  found  nothing  but  envy,  repming* 
uneasiness,  and  the  like  bitter  ingredients  of  the  1^ 
hand  vessel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  surprise,  thef 
discovered  content,  cheerfulness,  health,  innocence, 
and  other  the  most  substantial  blessings  of  lifC}  id 
cottages,  shades,  and  solitudes. 

There  was  another  circumstance  no  less  unexpect- 
ed than  the  former,  and  which  gave  them  very  great 
perplexity  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  which  Jupiter 
had  committed  to  them.  They  observed,  that  several 
blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities,  and  that 
several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessings,  ac- 
cording as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or 
foolish  men.  They  often  found  power  with  so  much 
insolence  and  impatience  cleaving  to  it,  that  it  be- 
came a  misfortune  to  the  person  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred. Youth  had  often  distempers  growing  about 
it,  worse  than  the  infirmities  of  old  age  :  wealth  was 
often  united  to  such  a  sordid  avarice,  as  made  it  the 
most  uncomfortable  and  painful  kind  of  poverty.  ^^ 
the  contrary,  they  often  found  pfun  made  glorious  by 
fortitude,  poverty  lost  in  content,  and  deformity  beau^* 
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tified  Mrith  virtue.  In  a  word,  the  blessings  were  of- 
ten like  good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  soil,  that  by  de- 
grees fall  off  from  their  natural  relish,  into  tastes  al- 
together insipid  or  unwholesome  ;  and  the  calamities 
like  harsh  fruits,  cultivated  in  a  good  soil,  and  en- 
riched by  proper  grafts  and  inoculations,  till  they 
swell  with  generous  and  delightful  juices. 

There  was  still  a  third  circumstance  that  occasion- 
ed as  great  a  surprise  to  the  three  sisters  as  either  of 
the  foregoing,  when  they  discovered  several  blessings 
and  calamities  which  had  never  been  in  either  of  the 
tima  that  stood  by  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and  were 
nevertheless  as  great  occasions  of  happiness  or  mise- 
ry as  any  there.     These  were  that  spurious  crop  of 
blessings  and  calamities  which  were  never  sown  by 
the  hand  of  the  Deity,  but  grow  of  themselves  out 
of  the  fancies  and  dispositions  of  human  creatures. 
Such  are  dress,  titles,  place,  equipage,  false  shame, 
^d  groundless  fear,  with  the  like  vain  imaginations 
that  shoot  up  in  trifling,  weak,  and  irresolute  minds. 
The  destinies  finding  themselves  in  so  great  a  per- 
plexity, concluded,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  execute  the  commands  that  had  been  given 
them  according  to  their  first  intention  ;  for  which 
i^ason  they  agreed  to  throw  all  the  blessings  and  ca- 
lamities together  into  one  large  vessel,  and  in  that 
manner  offer  them  up  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly  ;  the  eldest  sister 
presentbg  herself  before  the  vessel,  and  introducing 
^t  \nth  an  apology  for  what  they  had  done. 

**  0,  Jupiter  !  (says  she)  we  have  gathered  toge- 
ther ^l  the  good  and  evil,  the  comforts  and  distresses 
of  human  life,  which  we  thus  present  before  thee  in 
^^^pvottviscuousheap.  We  beseech  thee,  that  thou 
%self  wilt  sort  them  put  for  the  future,  as  in  thy 
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wisdom  thou  shalt  think  fit.  For  we  acknowledge, 
that  there  is  none  beside  thee  that  can  judge  what 
will  occasion  grief  or  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  human 
creature,  and  what  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  calami- 
ty to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.'*!^ 


No.  ur.— SATURDAY,  March  18,  171^. 


'Ui  amerit  amabiUs  eato. 


From  my  oiun  jlfiartmentj  March  \7, 

XvEADING  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the 
body  :  as  by  the  one,  health  is  preserved,  strengthen- 
ed, and  invigorated ;  by  the  other,  virtue  (which  is 
the  health  of  the  mind)  is  kept  alive,  cherished,  and 
confirmed.  But  as  exercise  becomes  tedious  and 
painful  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of 
health,  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy  and  burthen- 
some,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  only  for  our  im- 
provement in  virtue.  For  this  reason,  tlie  virtue 
which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory,  is  like 
the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are  engaged  in 
an  agreeable  pursuit,  that  draws  us  on  with  plea-^ 
sure,  and  makes  us  insensible  of  the  fatigues  that  ac* 
company  it. 

After  this  preface,  I  shall  set  down  a  very  beauti- 
ful allegorical  fable  of  the  great  poet  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  paper,  and  whom  it  is  verjf  difficult 
to  lay  aside  when  one  is  engaged  in  the  reading  of 
him  :  and  this  I  particularly  design  for  the  use  of  se- 
veral of  my  fair  correspondents,  who  in  their  letters 
h,ave  complained  to  me,  that  they  have  lost  the  affec* 
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tions  of  their  husbands,  and  desire  my  advice  how  to 
recover  them. 

**   Jvmo  (says  Homer)  seeing  her  Jupiter  seated 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Ida,  and  knowing  that  he  con- 
ceived  an  aversion  to  her,  began  to  study  how  she 
should  regain  his  affections,  arid  make  herself  amia- 
ble to  him.     With  this  thought  she  immediately  re- 
tired -into  her  chamber,  where  she  bathed  herself  in 
ambrosia,  which  gave  her  person  all  its  beauty,  and 
diffused  so  divine  an  odour,  as  refreshed  all  nature, 
and   s^weetened  both  heaven  and  earth.     She  let  her 
immortal  tresses  flow  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
and  took,  a  particular  care  to  dress  herself  in  several 
ornaments,  which  the  poet  describes  at  length,  and 
which  the  goddess  chose  out  as  the  most  proper  to 
set   off  her  person  to  the  best  advantage.     In  the 
next  place  she  made  a  visit  to  Venus,  the  deity  who 
presides  over  love,  and  begged  of  her,  as  a  particu- 
lar favour,  that  she  would  lend  her  for  a  while  those 
charms  with  which  she  subdued  the  hearts  both  of 
grods  and  men.     "  For  (says  the  goddess)  I  would 
make  use  of  them  to  reconcile  the  two  deities  who 
took  care  of  me  in  my  infancy,  and  who,  at  present, 
are  at  so  great  a  variance,  that  they  are  estranged 
from  each  other's  bed."     Venus  was  proud  of  an  op- 
portunity of  obliging  so  great  a  goddess,  and  there- 
fore made  her  a  present  of  the  cestus  which  she  us- 
ed to  wear  about  her  own  waist,  with  advice  to  hide 
it  in  her  bosom  till  she  accomplished  her  intention. 
This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle,  which, 
as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of  the  sex 
wrought  into  it.     The  four  principal  figures  in  the 
embroidery  were  ^love,  desire,  fondness  of  speech 
and  conversation,  filled  with  that  sweetness  and  com- 
placency which,  says  the  poet,  insensibly  steal  away 
the  hearts  of  the  wisest  men. 
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<<  Juno,  after  having  mado  these  necessary  prepa- 
rations, came  as  by  accident  into  the  presence  of  Jq« 
piter,  who  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  inflamed  with 
her  beauty  as  when  he  first  stole  to  her  embraces 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Juno,  to  cover 
her  real  thoughts,  told  him,  as  she  had  told  Venus, 
that  she  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to  Occ^us  and 
Tethys.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  stay  with  him, 
protesting  to  her,  that  she  appeared  more  amiable  in 
his  eye,  than  ever  any  mortal,  goddess,  or  even  her- 
self, had  appeared  to  him  till  that  day.  The  poet 
then  represents  him  in  so  great  an  ardour,  that  (wiA- 
out  going  up  to  the  house  which  had  been  built  by 
the  hands  of  Vulcan,  according  to  Juno's  direction) 
he  threw  a  golden  cloud  over  their  heads,  as  they  sat 
upon  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  while  the  earth  beneath 
them  sprung  up  in  lotuses,  saffrons,  hyacinths,  and  a 
bed  of  the  softest  flowers  for  their  repose.** 

This  close  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  Homer,  may  suggest  abundance  of  instruction  to 
a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  preserve  or  recal  the  af- 
fection of  her  husband.  The  care  of  the  person,  and 
the  dress,  with  the  particular  blandishments  woven 
in  the  cestus,  are  so  plainly  recommended  by  this  fii- 
ble,  and  so  indispensably  necessary  in  every  female, 
who  desires  to  please,  that  they  need  no  further  ex- 
planation. The  discretion  likewise  in  covering  all 
matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge  of  others, 
is  taught  in  the  pretended  visit  to  Tethys,  in  the 
speech  where  Juno  addresses  herself  to  Venus ;  as 
the  chaste  and  prudent  management  of  a  wife's 
charms  is  intimated  by  the  same  pretence  for  her  ap- 
pearing before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  concealment  of 
the  cestus  in  her  bosom. 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  the  consideration  of  such 
good  housewives  who  are  never  well  dressed  btit 
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-wlien  tiiey  are  abroad,  and  think  it  necessary  to  ap- 
pear Txiore  agreeable  to  ail  men  living  than  their  hus- 
liands  :  as  also  to  those  prudent  ladies,  who,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  over  fond,  entertain  their 
husbands  with  indifference,  aversion,  sullen  silence, 
or  exasperating  language. 

SheeT'Lancj  March  17. 

Upon  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found  a  very 
handsome  present  of  wine  left  for  me,  as  a  taste  of 
216  hogsheads  which  are  to  be  put  to  sale  at  20/.  a 
hog^shead,  at  Garraway's  Coffee-House,  in  Exchange- 
alley,  on  the  22d  instant,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  be  tasted  in  Major  l<ong's  vaults  from  the 
20th  instant,  till  the  time  of  sale.    This  having  been 
sent  to  me  with  a  desire  that  I  would  give  my  judg- 
ment upon  it,  I  immediately  impannelled  a  jury  of 
men  of  nice  palates  and  strong  heads,  who  being  all 
of  them  very  scrupulous,  and  unwilling  to  proceed 
rashly  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  refused  to 
bring  in  their  verdict  till  three  in  the  morning ;  at 
which  time  the  foreman  pronounced,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  "  Extra— a— ordinary  French  claret."  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  love  to  consult  my  pillow  in  all 
points  of  moment,  I  slept  upon  it  before  I  would 
give  my  sentence,  and  this  morning  confirmed  the 
verdict. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I  must 
give  notice  to  my  correspondents  for  the  future,  who 
shall  apply  to  me  on  this  occasion,  that  as  I  shall  de^ 
cide  nothing  unadvisedly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  give  judgment  of  a  right  good  li- 
quor, without  examining  at  least  three  dozen  bottles 
of  it.  I  must  at  the  same  time  do  myself  the  jus- 
tice to  let  the  world  know,  that  I  have  resisted  great 
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temptations  in  this  kind ;  as  it  is  well  known  to  a 
butcher  in  Clare-market,  who  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rupt me  with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  marrow-bones. 
I  had  likewise  a  bribe  sent  me  by  a  fish-monger,  con- 
sisting of  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  a  jole  of  salmon ; 
but  not  finding  them  excellent  in  their  kinds,  I  had 
the  integrity  to  eat  them  both  up  without  speaking 
one  word  of  them.  However,  for  the  future,  I  shall 
have  an  eye  to  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  and  will  re- 
commend the  best  and  most  wholesome  food  to  them, 
if  I  receive  these  proper  and  respectful  notices  from 
the  sellers,  that  it  may  not  be  said  hereafter,  that  my 
readers  were  better  taught  than  fed.  ^^    ^ 
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— Gtwfti*  elemefita  per  ormiia  guarunt, 
^unquam  animo  pretiu  obatantibut-^'-^ 

Juv. 

From  my  own  ^fiartmenty  March  20. 

Il  AVING  intimated  in  my  last  paper,  that  I  design 
to  take  under  my  inspection  the  diet  of  this  great  ci- 
ty, I  shall  begin  with  a  very  earnest  and  serious  ex- 
hortation to  all  my  well-disposed  readers,  that  they 
would  return  to  the  food  of  their  forefathers,  and 
reconcile  themselves  to  beef  and  mutton.  This  was 
that  diet  which  bred  the  hardy  race  of  mortals  who 
won  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  I  need  not 
go  up  so  high  as  the  history  of  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a  dun  cow 
of  his  own  l^illing.     The  renowned  King  Arthur  is 
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generally  looked  upon  as  the  first  who  ever  sat  down 
to  a  whole  roasted  ox  (which  was  certainly  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  gravy ;)  and  it  is  further  added, 
that  he  and  his  knights  sat  about  it  at  his  round  ta- 
ble, and  usually  consumed  it  to  the  very  bones,  be- 
fore they  would  enter  upon  any  debate  of  moment. 
The  Black  Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the  bris- 
ket ;  not  to  mention  the  history  of  the  surloin,  or 
the  institution  of  the  order  of  beef-eaters,  which  are 
all  so  many  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  the 
great  respect  which  our  warlike  predecessors  have 
paid  to  this  excellent  food.     The  tables  pf  the  an- 
cient gentry  of  this  nation  were  covered  thriqe  a  day 
with  hot  roast-beef ;  and  I  am  credibly  infomXed,  by 
an  antiquary,  who  has  searched  the  registers  in  >vhich 
the  bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded,  that,  in- 
stead of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  which  have  pre- 
vailed of  late  years,  the  maids  of  honour  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three  rumps  of  beef 
for  their  breakfast.  Mutton  has  likewise  been  in  great 
repute  among  our  valiant  countrymen,  but  was  former- 
ly observed  to  be  the  food  rather  of  men  of  nice  and 
delicate  appetites,  than  those  of  strong  and  robust 
constitutions.     For  which  reason,  even  to  this  day, 
we  use  the  word  sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  feproach, 
as  we  do  a  beef-eater  in  a  respectful  and  honourable 
sense.    As  for  the  flesh  of  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  and 
other  animals  under  age,  they  were  the  invention  of 
sickly  and  degenerate  palates,  according    to    that 
wholesome   remark  of   Daniel  the   historian,  who 
takes  notice,  that  in  all  taxes  upon  provisions,  during 
the  reigns  of  several  of  our  kings,  there  is  nothing 
inentioned  besides  the  flesh  of  such  fowl  and  catde 
as  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  were  ma- 
ture  for  slaughter.  The  common  people  of  this  king- 

'^OL.  I.  „ 
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dom  do  still  keep  up  the  taste  of  their  aBceston; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we  in  a  gre^x  measure  owe  the 
unparalleled  victories  that  hare  been  gsdned  in  tbis 
reign :  for  I  would  desire  my  reader  to  consider, 
what  work  our  countrymen  would  have  made  it 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  if  they  had  been  fed  yn& 
fiicacies  fuid  ragouts. 

For  this  reason  we  at  present  see  the  florid  com- 
plexion,  the  strong  limb,  and  the  hale  constitudoD, 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  meaner' sort ef 
people,  or  in  the  wild  gentry,  who  have  been  edua- 
ted  among  the  woods  and*  mountains.  Whereas  ma* 
ny  great  families  are  insensibly  fJEdlen  off  from  the 
athletic  constitution  of  their  progenitors,  and  ai« 
dwindled  away  into  a  pale,  sickly,  spindle-legged  ge* 
neration  of  valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  m  my  no* 
tion ;  but  I  must  c<Hifess,  I  am  apt  to  impute  the  dis* 
honours  that  sometimes  happen  in  great  families  to 
the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  so  much  in  £^' 
ion.  Many  dishes  can  excite  desire  without  p^^Z 
strength,  and  heat  the  body  without  nourishing  it; 
as  physicians  observe,  that  the  poorest  and  most  dis- 
pirited blood  is  most  subject  to  fevers.  I  look  upon 
a  French  ragout  to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  stomach 
as  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  have  seen  a  young 
lady  swallow  all  the  instigations  of  high  soupS)  sea* 
soned  sauces,  and  forced  meats,  I  have  wondered  at 
the  despsdr  or  tedious  sighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  these  false  delicates,  are  to  be  as 
contradictory  as  they  can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they 
eat  for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allaf) 
but  to  excite  it. 

They  adroit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  n^^' 
pal  form,  or  without  som& disguise. 
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They  are  to  eat  every  tiling  before  it  comes  in  sea- 
son, and  to  leaye  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  good  to  be 
eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agree- 
able to  ordinary  palates;  and  nothing  is  to  gratify 
their  senses,  but  what  would  offend  those  of  their  in* 
feriors. 

I  remember  I  was  last  summer  invited  to  a  friend's 
house,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  cooke* 
ry,  and  (as  the  phrase  is)  eats  well.  At  our  sitting 
down,  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  unknown  dishes.  I  was  mightily  at  a  loss  to 
learn  what  they  were,  and  therefore  did  not  know 
yrherc  to  help  myself.  That  which  stood  before  me 
I  took  to  be  a  roaste4  porcupine ;  however,  I  did  not 
care  for  asking  questions ;  and  have  since  been  in- 
formed, that  it  was  only  a  larded  turkey.  I  after- 
wards passed  my  eye  over  several  hashes  which  I 
do  not  know  the  names  of  to  this  day ;  and  hearing 
that  they  were  delicacies,  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle 
with  them. 

Among  other  dainties,  I  saw  something  like  a 
pheasant,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  helped  to  a 
wing  of  it ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  my  friend  told 
nie  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort  of  meat  1  never 
cared  for.  At  last  I  discovered,  with  some  joy,  a  pig 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  begged  a  gentle* 
nvanthat  was  near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon 
which  the  gentleman  of  the  house  said,  with  great 
civility,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig,  for  it  was 
whipped  to  death.  I  must  confess,  I  heard  him  with 
horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  animal  that  died  such 
a  tragical  death.  I  was  now  in  great  hunger  and 
confusion,  when,  methought,  I  smelled  the  agreeable 
favour  of  roast-beef,  but  could  not  t^ell  from  wMch 
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dish  it  arose,  though  I  did  not  question  but  it  lay  dis- 
guised in  one  oi  them.  Upon  turning  my  head,  I 
saw  a  noble  surloin  on  the  side-table,  smoking  intbe 
most  delicious  manner.  I  had  recourse  to  it  more 
than  once ;  and  could  not  see,  without  some  indig- 
nation, that  substantial  English  dish  banished  in  so 
ignominious  a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French  kick- 
shaws. 

The  dessert  was  brought  up  at  last,  which,  in  truth, 
was  as  extraordinary  as  any  thing  that  had  come  be- 
fore it.  The  whole,  when  ranged  in  its  proper  or- 
der, looked  like  a  very  beautiful  winter-piece.  There 
were  several  pyramids  of  candied  sweetmeats,  that 
hung  like  icicles,  with  fruits  scattered  up  and  dowD, 
and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  frost.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  great  quantities  of  cream  beaten  up 
into  a  snow,  and  near  them  little  plates  of  sugar- 
plums, disposed  like  so  many  heaps  of  hail-stones, 
with  a  multitude  of  congelations  in  jellies  of  various 
colours.  I  was  indeed  so  pleased  with  the  several 
objects  which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did  not  care  tor 
displacing  any  of  them,  and  was  half  angry  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  oi 
lemon-peel,  or  a  sugar-plum,  would  spoil  so  pleas- 
ing a  picture.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  smile  to  see 
several  of  them  cooling  their  mouths  with  lumps  ol 
ice,  which  they  had  just  before  been  burning  vith 
salts  and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over  I  took  my  lea^' 
that  I  might  finish  my  dinner  at  my  own  house :  for 
as  I  in  every  thing  love  what  is  simple  and  natural) 
particularly  so  in  my  food,  two  plain  dishes,  with  t\^o 
or  three  good-natured,  cheerful,  ingenuous  friends, 
would  make  me  more  pleased  and  vain,  than  all  that 
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pomp  and  luxury  can  bestow.     I^or  it  is  my  maxim, 
^^  That  he  keeps  the  greatest  table,  who  has  the  most  jj 
valuable  company  at  it.*'  fff* 
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Dii,  quibua  Imperium  eat  animarum,  umbraque  nlentes, 
Et  Chao^y  £^  JPMegethony  loca  noete  eilentia  lute. 
Sit  rm/d  faa  audita  loqui,  fit  nundne  veHro 
Pandere  rea  alta  terra  &  caUgine  meraas. 

ViRG. 

From  my  own  Afiartmenty  March  29. 

A  Man  who  confines  his  speculations  to  the  time 
present,  has  but  a  very  narrow  province  to  employ 
his  thoughts  in.  For  this  reason,  persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures,  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and 
conjectures  upon  futurity.  For  my  own  part,  I  love 
to  range  through  that  half  of  eternity  which  is  still 
to  come,  rather  tlian  look  on  that  which  is  already 
nin  out ;  because  I  know  I  have  a  real  share  and  in- 
terest in  the  one,  whereas  all  that  was  transacted  in 
the  other  can  only  be  matter  of  curiosity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very  much 
^^^ighted  with  meditating  on  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  in  reading  the  several  notions  which  the  wisest 
^  men,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  entertained 
on  that  subject.  What  the  opinions  of  the  greatest 
pni\osopher8  have  been,  I  have  several  times  hinted 
^t)  and  shall  give  an  account  of  them  from  time  to 
titae,  as  occasion  requires.  It  may  likewise  be  worth 
vhile  to  consider,  what  men  of  the  most  exalted  ge- 
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musy  and  elevated  imagination,  have  thought  of  \Jm 
matter.  Among  these,  Homer  stands  up  as  a  prodi- 
gy of  mankind,  that  looks  down  upon  the  rest  of 
human  creatures  as  a  species  beneath  him.  Since 
he  is  the  most  ancient  heathen  author,  we  may  guess 
f^om  his  relation,  what  were  the  common  opinions 
in  his  time  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death. 

Ulysses,  he  tells  us,  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he 
should  return  to  his  own  country,  and  recoBninend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  poet  scarce 
introduces  a  single  person,  who  doth  not  suggest 
some  useful  precept  to  his  reader,  and  designs  his 
description  of  the  dead  for  the  amendment  of  the 
living. 

Ulysses,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous  sa- 
crifice, sat  him  down  by  the  pool  of  Holy  Blood, 
which  attracted  a  prodigious  assembly  of  ghosts  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  that  hovered  about  the  hero, 
and  feasted  upon  the  steams  of  his  oblation.  The 
first  he  knew  was  the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who,  to 
show  the  activity  of  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  re- 
presented as  arrived  there  long  before  Ulysses,  not- 
withstanding the  winds  and  seas  had  contributed  all 
their  force  to  hasten  his  voyage  thither.  This  Elp«' 
nor  (to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  detestation  of 
drunkenness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  religious 
care  of  doing  proper  honours  to  tlie  dead)  describes 
himself  as  having  broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of 
wine ;  and  begs  Ulysses,  that,  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him,  and  per- 
form funeral  rites  to  his  memory,  Ulysses,  with 
great  sorrow  of  heart,  promises  to  fulfil  his  request; 
and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  object  much  W^ 
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moving  than  the  former.  The  ghost  of  his  own  mo- 
ther, Antklea,  whom  he  still  thought  liying)  appears 
to  him  among  the  multitudes  of  shades  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  dits  down  at  a  small  distance  from 
Mm  by  the  Lake  of  Blood,  without  speaking  to  himi 
or  knowing  who  he  was.  Ulysses  was  exceedingly 
troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping 
as  he  looked  upon  her :  but  being  all  along  set  forth 
as  a  pattern  of  consummate  wisdom,  he  makes  his 
affection  give  way  to  prudence,  and  therefore,  upon 
his  seeing  Tiresias,  does  not  reveal  himself  to  his 
mother,  till  he  had  consulted  that  great  prophet^  who 
was  the  occasion  of  this  his  descent  into  the  empire 
•f  the  dead.  Tiresias  having  cautioned  him  to  keep 
himself  and  his  companions  free  from  the  guilt  of  sa- 
crilege, and  to  pay  his  devotions  to  all  the  gods,  pro- 
mises him  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom  and  fiaimily, 
aad  a  happy  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  poet  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the  cu- 
nosity  of  his  reader  in  suspense,  represents  his  wise 
n^an,  after  the  despatch  of  his  business  with  Tiresias, 
to  yicldmg  himself  up  to  the  calls  of  natural  affec- 
tion, and  making  himself  known  to  his  mother.  Her 
eyes  were  no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in 
tears, «  O,  my  son  I"  and  inquires  into  the  occasions 
that  brought  him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that  attend- 
ed liim. 

^\ysses  on  the  other  hand  desires  to  know  what 
the  sickness  was  that  had  sent  her  into  those  regions, 
and  the  condition  in  which  she  had  left  his  father,  his 
*on,  and  more  particularly  his  wife.  She  tells  him, 
^^Y  were  all  three  inconsolable  for  his  absence. 
^  And  as  for  myself  (says  she)  that  was  the  sickness 
^v  ^'vhich  I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return^ 
^y  anxiety  for  your  wel&gre,  and  my  fondness  for  my 
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dear  Uly^es,  were  the  only  distempers  that  preyed 
upon  my  life,  and  separated  my  soul  from  my  body." 
Ulysses  was  melted  with  these  expressions  of  ten- 
p  demess,  and  thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the  appari- 
tion in  his  arms,  that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  his 
bosom,  and  weep  over  her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the  notion 

the  heathens  at  that  time  had  of  an  unbodied  soul,  in 

the  excuse  which  the  mother  makes  for  seeming  to 

,  *     withdraw  herself  from  her  son's  embraces.     "  The 

'  ^    soul  (says  she)  is  composed  neither  of  bones,  flesh, 

nor  sinews,  but  leaves  behind  her  all  those  incum^ 

brances  of  mortality  to  be  consumed  on  the  funeral 

pile.    As  soon  as  she  has  thus  cast  her  burden,  she 

"•■•  makes  her  escape,  and  flies  away  from  it   like  a 

dream." 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an  end, 
the  poet  draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a  vision  as 
could  enter  into  man's  imagination.  He  describes 
the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysses,  to  have  been  the 
shades  of  the  finest  woihen  that  had  ever  lived  upon 
the  earth,  and  who  had  either  been  the  daughters  of 
kings,  the  mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes ; 
such  as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphime- 
dia,  Eriphyle,  and  several  others  of  whom  he  gives  a 
catalogue,  with  a  short  history  of  their  adventures. 
The  beautiful  assembly  of  apparitions  were  all  ga- 
thered together  about  the  blood :  "  Each  of  them 
(says  Ulysses,  as  a  gentle  satire  upon  female  vanity) 
giving  me  an  account  of  her  birth  and  family."  This 
scene  of  extraordinary  women  seems  to  have  been 
designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  morality  to  the 
whole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  they 
must  expect,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  perfec- 
Uons,  and  highest  honours,  they  can  arrive  at. 
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The  circles  of  beauties  at  length  disappeared,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  shades  of  several  Grecian  he- 
roes who  had  been  engaged  with  Ulysses  in  the  siege 
of  Troy.     The  first  that  approached  was  Agamem- 
non, the  generalissimo  of  that  great  expedition,  who, 
at  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend,  wept  very  bitter- 
ly, and,  without  saying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavour- 
ed to  grasp   him  by  the  hand.     Ulysses,  who  was 
much  moved   at  the   sight,  poured  out  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which 
Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its  tragical  circum- 
stances ;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  own  wife,  in  confederacy  with  her 
adulterer:    from  whence  he  takes  occasion  to  re- 
proach the  whole  sex,  after  a  manner  which  would 
be  iaexcusable  in  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  great  a 
sufferer  by  them.     "  My  wife  (says  he)  has  disgrac- 
ed all  the  women  that  shall  ever  be  born  into  the 
world,  even  those  who  hereafter  shall  be  innocent. 
Take  care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of  your  wife.  Ne- 
ver tell  her  all  you  know.     If  you  reveal  some  things 
to  her,  be  sure  you  keep  others  concealed  from  her.. 
You,  indeed,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  yourPenelope^ 
^e  will  not  use  you  as  my  wife  has  treated  me  ;  how- 
ever, take  care  how  you  trust  a  woman."     The  poet^ 
iiv  this  and  other  instances,  according  to  the  system 
of  many  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  philosophers^ 
shows,  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits  which, 
the  soul  had  contracted  in  the  body,  subsist  and  grow 
^  It  under  its  state  of  separation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  companions 
which  the  poet  in  the  next  description  assigns  to. 
♦Achilles.  «  Achilles  (says  the  hero)  came  up  to  me 
^th  Patroclus  and  Antilochus."  By  which  we  may 
see  that  it  was  Homer's  opinion,  and  probably  that 
H  2 
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of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friendships  which  are 
made  among  the  living,  will  likewise  continue  amoi^ 
the  dead.  Achilles  inquires  after  the  welfare  of  bis 
son,  and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierceness  of  the  same 
character  that  Homer  has  every  where  expressed  in 
the  actions  of  his  life.  The  passage  relating  to  his 
son  is  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  I  must  not  omit  it 
Ulysses,  after  having  described  him  as  wise  in  coun- 
cil, and  active  in  war,  and  mentioned  the  foes  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  adds  an  observation  that  he  him- 
self had  made  of  his  behaviour  whilst  he  lay  in  the 
wooden  horse.  "  Most  of  the  generals  (says  he) 
that  were  with  us,  either  wept  or  trembled  :  as  for 
your  son,  I  neither  saw  him  wipe  a  tear  from  bis 
cheeks,  or  change  his  countenance.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  would  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  or 
grasp  his  spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  against 
the  Trojans.*'  He  then  informs  )iis  father  of  the 
great  honour  and  rewards  which  he  had  purchased 
before  Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it- without  a 
wound.  The  shade  of  Achilles  (says  the  poet)  was 
so  pleased  with  the  account  he  received  of  his  son, 
that  he  inquired  no  further,  but  stalked  away  with 
more  than  ordinary  majesty  over  the  green  meadow 
that  lay  before  them. 

This  last  circumstance  of  a  deceased  father's  re- 
joicing in  the  behaviour  of  his  son,  is  very  finely  con- 
tnved  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and  made 
use  of  by  none  that  I  know  besides  himself. 

The  description  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and  hi? 
refusing  to  speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  won  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that  means  occa- 
sioned his  death,  is  admired  by  every  one  that  reads 
it.  When  Ulysses  relates  the  sullenness  of  liis  de- 
|^rtment,.and  considers  the  greatness  of  the  hero, 
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he  expresses  himself  with  generous  and  noble  senti- 
ments. ^  O  that  I  had  never  gained  a  prize  which 
cost  the  life  of  so  brave  a  man  as  Ajax  !  who^  for 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  ^id  greatness  of  his  actions, 
was  inferior  to  ncme  but  the  diving  Achilles."  The 
same  nobie  condescension)  which  never  dwells  but 
in  truly  great  min<^s,  and  such  as  Homer  would  re- 
present that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  spreech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
Ajax  on  that  occasion.  "  Oh,  Ajax  !  (says  he)  will 
you  keep  your  resentments  even  after  death  ?  What 
destruction  hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  the 
Greeks,  by  robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bul- 
wark and  defence  ?  Achilles  is  not  more  bitterly  la- 
mented among  us  than  you.  Impute  not  then  your 
death  to  any  one  but  Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his  anger 
to  the  Greeks,  took  you  away  from  among  them.  Let 
me  entreat  yau  to  approach  me ;  restrain  the  fierce- 
ness of  your  wrath,  and  the  greatness  of  your  soul, 
and  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you."  Ajax,  without 
Jnaking  any  reply,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  re- 
tired into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view  of 
those  impious  wretches  who  lay  in  tortures  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the  earth,  whom  he 
describes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain,  as  so  many 
®arks  of  divine  vengeance,  to  deter  others  from  fol- 
iowmg  their  example.  He  then  tells  us,  that,  not- 
withstanding he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  he- 
'^^s  that  lived  in  the  ages  before  him,  the  ghosts 
^egan  to  gather  about  him  in  such  prodigious  multi- 
*^es,  and  with  such  confusion  of  voices,  that  his, 
Ijeart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so  great  a 
scene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was  afraid  lest 
some  hideous  specire  should  appear  to  him,  that, 
u.  a 
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might  terrify  him  to  distraction ;  and  therefore  with- 
drew in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased  with 
this  description  of  a  future  state^  represented  by  such 
a  noble  and  fruitful  imagination,  that  had  nothing  to 
direct  it  besides  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  opinions 
of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age.     v^*) i 
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JB9mbaH0f  Clangw^  Strid^r^  Taratantara,  Murmur. 

Farn.  RU£T. 

From  my  own  Afiartmenty  March  31* 


Have  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture,  wherein 
all  the  painters  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn,  are 
represented  sitting  together  in  a  circle,  and  joining  in 
a  concert  of  music.  Each  of  them  plays  upon  such  a 
particular  instrument  as  is  the  most  suitable  to  his 
character,  and  expresses  that  style  and  manner  of 
painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  famous  cupola 
painter  of  those  times,  to  show  the  grandeur  and  bold- 
ness of  his  figures,  hath  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  which 
he  seems  to  wind  with  great  strength  and  force.  On 
the  contrary,  an  eminent  artist^  who  wrought  up  his 
pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eyes,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo. — 
The  same  kind  of  humour  runs  through  the  whole 
piece. 

I  have  of^en  from  this  hint  imagined  to  myself,  that 
different  talents  in  discourse  might  be  shadowed  out 
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after  the  same  manner  by  different  kinds  of  music ; 
and  that  the  several  conversable  parts  of  mankind  in 
this  great  city  might  be  cast  into  proper  characters 
and  divisions,  as  they  resemble  sevei*al  instruments 
that  are  in  use  among  the  masters  of  harmony.  Of 
these,  therefore,  in  their  order ;  and  first  of  the  drum. 
Your  drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation, 
that  with  a  loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a  tor- 
rent of  noise,  domineer  in  public  assemblies,  over- 
bear men  of  sense,  stun  their  companions,  and  fill 
the  place  they  are  in  with  a  rattling  sound,  that  hath 
seldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it.— 
The  drum,  notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  viva- 
city, is  very  proper  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant ; 
and  in  conversation  with  ladies,  who  are  not  of  the 
finest  taste,  often  passes  for  a  man  of  mirth,  and  wit, 
and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company.  I  need  not  ob- 
serve, that  the  emptiness  of  the  drum,  very  much 
contributes  to  its  noise. 

The  lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the 
^m,  that  sovinds  very  finely  by  itself,  or  in  a  very 
Mnall  concert.     Its  notes  are  exquisitely  sweet,  and 
very  low,  easily  drowned  in  a  multitude  of  instru- 
ments, and  even  lost  among  a  few,  unless  you  give  a 
particular  attention  to  it.     A  lute  is  seldom  heard  in 
*  company  of  more  than  five,  whereas  a  drum  will 
show  itself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five  hun- 
^d.    The   lutanists,  therefore^  are  men  of  a  fine 
genius,  uncommon  reflection,  great  affability,  and 
esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good  taste,  who  are 
the  <«ily  proper  judges  of  so  delightful  and  soft  a 
melody* 

The  trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it  no 
compass  of  music,  or  variety  of  sound,  but  is,  not- 
"'Wthstanding,  very  agreeable,  so  long  as  it  keeps. 
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vithin  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  fiour  or  five  nctfes, 
which  are,  however,  very  pleasing,  and  capable  of 
exquisite  turns  and  modulations.  The  geiitlemen 
who  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  four  men  of 
the  most  fashionable  education  and  refined  breeding^ 
who  have  learned  a  certain  smoothness  of  discourse, 
and  sprightliness  of  air,  from  the  polite  company 
they  have  kept ;  but  at  the  same  time  have  shallow 
parts,  weak  judgments,  and  a  short  reach  of  under- 
standing ;  a  play-house,  a  drawing-room,  a  ball,  a 
visiting-day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde-paric,  are  the  few 
notes  they  are  masters  of,  which  they  touch  upon  in 
all  conversations.  The  trumpet,  however,  is  a  ne- 
cessary instrument  about  a  court,  and  a  proper  en- 
livener  of  a  concert,  though  of  no  great  harmony  by 
itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  wits, 
that  distinguish  themselves  by  the  flourishes  of  ima- 
gination, sharpness  of  repartee,  glances  of  satire,  and 
bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every  concert.  I  cannot^ 
however,  but  observe,  that  when  a  man  is  not  dis- 
posed to  hear  music,  there  is  not  a  more  disagree  • 
«ble  sound  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  violin. 

There  is  another  musical  instrument,  which  is 
more  frequent  in  this  nation  than  any  other ;  I  mean 
your  bass-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
concert,  and  with  a  surly  masculine  sound  strength- 
ens the  harmony,  and  tempers  the  sweetness  of  the 
several  instruments  that  play  along  with  it.  The 
bass-viol  is  an  instrument  of  a  quite  different  nature 
to  the  trumpet,  and  may  signify  men  of  rough  sense, 
and  unpolished  parts,  who  do  not  love  to  hear  them- 
selves talk,  but  sometimes  break  out  with  an  agree- 
able bluntness,  unexpected  wit,  and  surly  pleasant- 
ries, to  the  no  small  diversion  of  tlieir  friends  and 
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compamons.  In  short,  I  look  upon  every  sensible 
txue-bom  Briton  to  be  naturally  a  bass-viol. 

As  for  your  rural  wits,  who  talk  witli  great  elo- 
quence and  alacrity  of  foxes,  hounds,  horses,  quick- 
set-hedges, and  six-bar  gates,  double  ditches,  and 
broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt  whetlier  I  should  give 
them  a  place*  in  the  conversible  world.  However, 
if  they  will  content  themselves  with  being  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  hunting-horns,  I  shall  desire  for  the 
future  that  they  may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  bagpipe  species,  tliat  will 
entertain  you  from  morning  to  night  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  notes,  which  are  played  over  and  over, 
with  the  perpetual  humming  of  a  drone  running  un- 
derneath them.  These  are  your  dull,  heavy,  tedious 
story-tellers,  the  load  and  burthen  of  conversations, 
that  set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by  knowing  se- 
cret history,  and  giving  an  account  of  transactions, 
that,  whether  they  ever  passed  in  the  world  or  not, 
doth  not  signify  an  halfpenny  to  its  instruction,  or  its 
welfare.  Some  have  observed,  that  the  Northern 
parts  of  this  island  are  more  particularly  fruitful  in 
bagpipes. 

There  are  so  very  few  persons  who  are  masters  in 
every  kind  of  conversation,  and  can  talk  on  all  sub-, 
jects,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  make 
a  distinct  species  of  them:  nevertheless,  that  my 
scheme  may  not  be  defective,  for  the  sake  of  those 
few  who  are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, I  shall  allow  them  to  be  harpsichords,  a  kind  of 
music  which  every  one  knows  is  a  concert  by  itself. 

As  for  your  passing-bells,  who  look  upon  mirth  as 
criminal,  and  talk  of  nothing  but  what  is  melancholy 
in  Itself,  and  mortifying  to  human  nature,  I  shall  nqt 
mentipn  theia* 
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I  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  rabble 
of  mankind,  that  crowd  our  streets,  coffee-houses, 
feasts,  and  public  tables.  I  cannot  call  their  discourse 
conversation,  but  rather  something  that  is  practised 
in  imitation  of  it.  For  which  reason,  if  I  would  de- 
scribe them  by  any  musical  instrument,  it  should  be 
by  those  modern  inventions  of  the  bladder  and  string, 
tongs  and  key,  marrow-bone  and  cleaver.       >  ^ 

My  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  that  I  have  only 
touched  here  upon  male  instruments,  having  reserved 
my  female  concert  to  another  occasion.  If  he  has  a 
mind  to  know  where  these  several  characters  are  to 
be  met  with,  I  could  direct  him  to  a  whole  club  of 
drums ;  not  to  mention  another  of  bagpipes,  which 
I  have  before  given  some  account  of  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  our  nightly  meetings  in  Sheer-Lane.  The 
lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in  couples  upon  the  banks 
of  a  crystal  stream,  or  in  the  retreats  of  shady  woods, 
and  flowery  meadows ;  which  for  different  reasons 
are  likewise  the  great  resort  of  your  hunting-horns* 
Bas§-viols  are  frequently  to  be  found  over  a  glass  of 
stale  beer,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  whereas  those  who 
set  up  for  violins,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  Will's  once  every  evening.  You  may  meet 
with  a  trumpet  any  where  on  the  other  side  of  Cha- 
ring-cross. 

That  we  may  draw  something  for  our^dvantage  iiv. 
life  out  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  I  must  intreat  my 
reader  to  make  a  narrow  search  into  his  life  and  con- 
versation, and  upon  his  leaving  any  company,  to  ex- 
amine himself  seriously,  whether  he  has  behaved 
himself  in  it  like  a  drum  or  a  trumpet,  a  violin  or  a 
bass-viol  j  and  accordingly,  endeavour  to  mend  his 
music  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  was  a  drum  for  many  years ;  nay,  and  a  very 
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noisy  one,  till  having  polished  myself  a  little  in  good 
company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  trumpet  into  my 
conversation  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an  impetu- 
ous temper ;  by  which  mixture  of  different  musics, 
I  look  upon  myself,  during  the  course  of  many  years, 
to  have  resembled  a  tabor  and  pipe.  I  have  since 
very  much  endeavdlired  at  the  sweetness  of  the  lute  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions,  I  must  confess, 
with  great  confusion,  that  I  find  myself  daily  degene- 
rating into  a  bagpipe  ;  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  my 
old  age,  or  of  the  company  I  keep,  I  know  not.  All 
that  I  can  do,  is  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  conversa- 
tion, and  to  silence  the  drone  as  soon  as  I  find  it  be- 
gin to  hum  in  my  discourse,  being  determined  rather 
to  hear  the  notes  of  others,  than  to  play  out  of  time, 
and  to  encroach  upon  their  parts  in  the  concert,  by 
the  noise  of  so  tiresome  an  instrument. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I 
received  last  night  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  knows 
very  well  my  notions  upon  this  subject,  and  invites 
me  to  pass  the  evening  at  his  house,  with  a  select 
company  of  friends,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Dear  Isaac, 
"  I  intend  to  have  a  concert  at  my  house  this  even- 
ing, having  by  great  chance  got  a  harpsichord,  which 
I  am  sure  will  entertain  you  very  agreeably.  There 
will  be  likewise  two  lutes  and  a  trumpet :  let  me  beg 
you  to  put  yourself  in  tune,  and  believe  me 

"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

«  Nicholas  Humdrum."*^*". 
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Ob^euris  vera  involvena. 
ViRG.  jEn.  1.  6. 

From  my  own  jlpartment^  jifiril  -3. 

yN  E  have  already  examined  Homer's  descripdoii 
of  a  future  state,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  hath 
placed  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  I  shall  in  this  pa* 
per  make  some  observations  on  the  account  which 
Virgil  hath  given  us  of  the  same  subject,  who,  be- 
sides a  greatness  of  genius,  had  all  tlie  lights  of  phi- 
losophy and  human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him 
in  his  discoveries. 

-fineas  is  represented  as  descending  into  the  em- 
pire of  death,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side,  who  in- 
structs him  in  the  secrets  of  those  lower  regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the  very 
gates  of  this  infernal  world,  Virgil  describes  several 
inhabitants,  whose  natures  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
the  situation  of  the  place,  as  being  either  the  occasions 
or  resemblances  of  Death.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the 
shadows  of  Sickness,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Famine,  and 
Poverty  (apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold)  with 
several  others,  as  Toil,  War,  Contention,  and  Dis- 
cord, which  contribute  all  of  them  to  people  this 
common  receptacle  of  human  souls.  As  this  was 
likewise  a  very  proper  residence  for  every  thing  that 
resembles  death,  the  poet  tells  us,  that  Sleep,  whom 
he  represents  as  a  near  relation  to  Death,  has  like- 
wise his  habitation  in  these  quarters,  and  describes 
in  them  a  hu^e  gloomy  elm-tree,  which  seems  a  very 
proper  ornament  for  the  place,  and  is  possessed  by  an 
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Innuinerable  swann  of  dreams,  that  hang  in  clusters 
under  every  leaf  of  it.  He  then  gives  us  a  list  of 
imaginary  persons,  who  very  naturally  lie  within  the 
shadow  of  the  dream-tree,  as  being  of  the  same  kind 
of  make  in  themselves,  and  the  materials,  or  (to  use 
Shakspeare's  phrase)  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made.  Such  are  the  shades  of  the  giant  with  a  hun- 
dred hands,  and  of  his  brother  with  three  bodies ;  of 
the  double-shaped  Centaur,  and  Scylla ;  the  Gorgon 
with  snaky  hair ;  the  Harpy  with  a  woman's  face  and 
lion's  talons ;  the  seven-headed  Hydra ;  and  the  Chi- 
mxra,  which  breathes  forth  a  flame,  and  is  a  com- 
pound of  three  animals.  These  several  mixed  na« 
tures,  the  creatures  of  imagination,  are  not  only  in- 
troduced with  great  art  after  the  dreams,  but  as  they 
are  planted  at  the  very  entrance,  and  within  the  very 
gates  of  those  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild 
deliriums  and  extravagances  of  fancy,  which  the 
soul  usually  falls  into  when  she  is  just  upon  the  vergQ 
of  death. 

Thus  far  i&neas  travels  in  an  allegory.  The  rest 
of  the  description  is  drawn  with  great  exactness,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion  of  the  heathens,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  I  shall  not  trouble 
my  reader  with  a  common  dull  story,  that  gives  an  ac- 
count why  the  heathens  first  of  all  supposed  a  ferry- 
man in  hell,  and  his  name  to  be  Charon  ;  but  must  not 
pass  over  in  silence  the  point  of  doctrine  which  Vir- 
gil hath  very  much  insisted  upon  in  this  book,  that 
the  souls  of  those  who  are  unburied,  are  not  permit- 
ted to  go  over  into  their  respective  places  of  rest, 
till  they  have  wandered  a  hundred  years  upon  the 
banks  of  Styx.  This  was  probably  an  invention  of 
the  heathen  priesthood,  to  make  the  people  extreme- 
ly careful  of  performing  proper  rites  and  ceremonies 
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to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I  shall  not,  however, 
with  the  infamous  scribblers  of  the  age,  take  an  occa- 
sion from  such  a  circumstance,  to  run  into  declama- 
tions against  priestcraft,  but  rather  look  upon  it  even 
in  this  light  as  a  religious  artifice,  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  men  an  esteem  for  the  memory  of  their 
forefathers,  and  a  desire  to  recommend  themselves 
to  that  of  posterity  ;  as  also  to  excite  in  them  an  am- 
bition of  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  keep  alive  in  their  thoughts  the  sense  of  the  souFs 
immortality.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  in  defence  of 
the  severe  opinions  relating  to  the  shades  of  unburi* 
cd  persons,  what  hath  been  said  by  some  of  our  di- 
vines, in  regard  to  the  rigid  doctrines  concerning  the 
souls  of  such  who  die  without  being  initiated  into 
our  religion,  that  supposing  they  should  be  errone- 
ous, they  can  do  no  hun  to  the  dead,  and  will  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  living,  in  making  them  cautious 
of  neglecting  such  necessary  solemnities. 

Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and  the  triple -head- 
ed dog  laid  asleep,  but  jEneas  makes  his  entrance 
into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  persons  described,  as  being  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  for  their  being  sta- 
tioned there  in  so  particular  a  manner,  but  because 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  ,a 
place  among  the  dead,  as  not  having  run  out  the 
whole  thread  of  their  days,  and  finished  the  term  of 
life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The 
first  of  these  are  the  souls  of  infants,  who  are  snatched 
away  by  untimely  ends :  the  second,  are  of  those  who 
are  put  to  death  wrongfully,  and  by  an  unjust  sen- 
tence ;  and  the  third,  of  those  who  grew  weary  of 
their  lives,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. — 
As  for  the  second  of  these,  Virgil  adds,  with  great 
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beauty,  that  Minos,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  is  em- 
ployed in  giving  them  a  re-hearing,  and  assigning 
them  their  several  quarters,  suitable  to  the  parts  they 
acted  in  life.  The  poet,  after  havmg  mentioned  the 
souls  of  those  unhappy  men  who  destroyed  them- 
selves, breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamation :  "  Oh ! 
how  gladly  (says  he)  would  they  now  eridure  life 
with  all  its  miseries  !  But  the  destinies  forbid  their 
return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  surround 
them  with  nine  streams  that  are  uiipassable."  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  notwithstanding  self- 
murder  was  so  frequent  among  the  heathens,  and  had 
been  practised  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  every 
age  before  him,  hath  here  represented  it  as  so  hein- 
ous a  crime.  But  in  this  particular  he  was  guided 
hy  the  doctrines  of  his  great  master  Plato,  who  says 
on  this  subject,  "  That  a  man  is  placed  in  his  station 
of  life  like  a  soldier  in  his  proper  post,  which  he  is 
not  to  quit,  whatever  may  happen,  until  he  is  called 
off  by  his  commander  who  planted  him  in  it." 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  Virgil  has  made  the  ground-work  of  the  great- 
est part  in  the  piece  we  are  now  examining,  having 
with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized  (if  I  may 
so  call  it)  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and  cloath- 
ed  the  most  nice,  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy 
in  sensible  images,  and  poetical  representations.  The 
f  Platonisis  tell  us,  that  the  soul,  during  her  residence 
(  m  the  body,  contracts  many  virtuous  and  vicious  ha- 
;  bits,  so  as  to  become  a  beneficent,  mild,  charitable, 
or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful  being ;  a  substance 
-inflamed  with  lust,  avarice,  and  pride;  or,  on  the 
j  contrary,  brightened  with  pure,  generous,  and  hum- 
'  ble  dispositions :  that  these,  and  the  like  habits  of 
virtue  and  vice  growing  into  the  very  essence  of  the 
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soul,  survive  and  gather  strength  in  her  after  hef 
dissolution  :  that  the  torments  of  a  vicious  soul  in  a 
future  state,  arise  principally  from  those  importunate 
passionS)  which  are  not  capable  of  being  gratified 
without  a  body  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  hap^« 
ness  of  virtuous  minds,  very  much  consists  in  their 
being  employed  in  sublime  speculations,  innocent  di* 
versions,  sociable  affections,  and  all  the  ecstacies  of 
passion  and  rapture  which  are  agreeable  to  reasona- 
ble natures,  and  of  which  they  gained  a  relish  in  this 
life. 

Upon  this  foundation,  the  poet  rsdses  that  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  secret  haunts  and  walks,  which 
he  tells  us  are  inhabited  by  deceased  lovers. 

<'  Not  far  from  hence  (says  he)  lies  a  great  waste 
of  plains,  that  are  called  the  Fields  of  Melancholy* 
In  these  there  grows  a  forest  of  myrtle,  divided  into 
many  shady  retirements,  and  covered  walks,  and  in- 
habited by  the  souls  of  those  who  pined  away  with 
love.  The  passion  (says,  he)  continues  with  them  af- 
ter death."  He  then  gives  a  list  of  this  languishing 
tribe,  in  which  his  own  Dido  makes  the  principal  fi- 
gure, and  is  described  as  living  in  this  jsoft  romantic 
scene,  with  the  shade  of  her  first  husband  Sichaeus. 

The  poet  in  the  next  place  mentions  another  plain, 
that  was  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  warriors,  as  stiH 
delighting  in  each  other's  company,  and  pleased  with 
the  exercise  of  arms.  He  there  represents  the  Gre- 
cian generals  and  common  soldiers,  who  perished  in 
the  sieg^  of  Troy,  as  drawn  up  in  squadrons,  and  ter- 
rified at  the  approach  of  ^neas,  which  renewed  in 
them  those  impressions  of  fear  they  had  before  re- 
ceived in  -  battle  with  the  Trojans.  He  afterguards 
likewise,  upon  the  same  notion,  gives  a  view  of  the 
Trojan  heroes,  who  lived  in  former  ages,  amidst  a 
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Tisioniay  scene  of  chariots  and  arms,  flOMrery  mea* 
dows.«>mning  spears,  and  generous  steeds,  which  he 
tells  us  were  their  pleasures  upon  eart^,  and  now 
make  up  their  happiness  in  Elyuum.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  he  mentions  others,  as  singing  pseans, 
and  songs  of  triumph,  amidst  a  beautiful  grove  oi 
laurel.  The  chief  of  the  concert  was  the  poet  Mu- 
sieus,  who  stood  eiK:losed  with  a  circle  of  admir- 
ers, and  rose  by  the  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
throng  of  shades  that  surrounded  him.  The  habita- 
tions of  imhappy  spirits,  to  show  the  duration  of 
their  torments,  and  the  desperate  condition  they  are 
in,  are  represented  as  guarded  by  a  fury,  moated 
round  with  a  lake  of  fire,  strengthened  with  towers 
of  iron,  encompassed  with  a  triple  wall,  and  fortified 
with  pillars  of  adamant,  which  all  the  gods  together 
were  not  able  to  hf  ave  from  their  foundations.  The 
noise  of  stripes,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  groans 
of  the  tortured,  strike  the  pious  -Eneas  with  a  kind 
of  horror.  The  poet  afterwards  divides  the  crimi- 
nals into  two  classes :  the  first  and  blackest  catalogue 
consists  ^of  such  as  were  guilty  of  outrages  against 
the  gods ;  and  the  next,  of  such  who  were  convicted 
of  injustice  between  man  and  man :  the  greatest 
number  of  whom,  s^ys  the  poet,  are  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  that  the  souls 
of  men  having  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains 
and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance,  there  were  se- 
veral purgations  and  cleansings  necessary  to  be  pass- 
ed through,  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to  re- 
fine and  purify  them. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  cloathing  of 
poetry,  describes  some  spirits  as  bleaching  in  the 
winds,  others  as  cleansing  under  great  falls  of  wa- 
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terS)  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to  recover  the  pri- 
mitive beauty  and  purity  of  their  natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect  of  phi- 
losophers, that  the  souls  of  all  men  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  long  before  their  union  with  their  bodies; 
and  that  upon  their  immersion  into  flesh,  they  forget 
every  thing  which  passed  in  the  state  of  pre-exist- 
ence ;  so  that  what  we  here  call  knowledge,  is  no- 
thing else  but  memory,  or  the  recovery  of  those 
things  which  we  knew  before. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a 
view  of  several  souls,  who,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
living  upon  earth,  flock  aboutthe  banks  of  the  river 
Lethe,  and  swill  themselves  with  the  waters  of  obli- 
yion. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  noble  compliment  to  his  countr3rmen9 
where  Anchises  is  represented  taking  a  survey  of  the 
long  train  of  heroes  that  are  to  descend  from  him, 
and  giving  his  son  ^neas  an  account  of  all  the  glo- 
ries of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the  Platonic 
year,  which  is  but  just  touched  upon  in  this  book ; 
and  as  I  have  consulted  no  author's  thoughts  in  this 
explication,  shall  be  very  well  pleased,  if  it  can  make 
the  noblest  piece  of  the  most  accomptished  poet  more 
agreeable  to  my  female  readers,  when  they  think  fit 
to  look  into  Dryden's  translation  of  it. »  « 
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"Aliena  negotia  curat 


JExcu8SU8  propriis. 

HOR. 

J^rom  my  own  jifiartment^  Afiril  5. 

1  HERU  lived  some  years  since  within  my  neigh- 
bourhood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  appiica- 
don  to  business.  He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was 
often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his 
neighbours.  He  had  a  particular  carefulness  in  the 
knitung  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all 
his  modons,  that  plainly  discovered  he  was  always 
intent  on  matter  of  importance.  Upon  my  inquiry 
into  his  life  and  conversation,  I  found  him  to  be  the 
greatest  news-monger  in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose 
before  day  to  read  the  Postman ;  and  that  he  would 
take  two  or  three  turns  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  Dutch  mails  come  in.  He  had  a  wife  and 
several  children ;  but  was  much  more  inquisitive  to 
know  what  passed  in  Poland,  than  in  his  own  family ; 
and  was  in  greater  pain  and  anxiety  of  mind  for  King 
Augustus's  welfare  than  that  of  his  nearest  relations. 
He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news,  and 
never  enjoyed  himself  in  a  westerly  wind.  This  in- 
defatigable kind  of  life  was  the  ruin  of  his  shop ;  for 
about  the  time  that  his  favourite  prince  left  tlit-  crown 
of  Poland,  he  broke,  and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
Blind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 

VOL.  K  I 
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St  James's  Parky  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me ;  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer.  I  saw  he  was  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress:  for,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
great  coat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Up- 
on his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  iiao 
his  present  circumstances;  but  was  prevented  by 
his  asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  "  Whether  the  last 
letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  up- 
on from  Bender  ?"  I  told  him,  <<  None,  that  I  heard 
of;"  and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had  yet  married 
his  eldest  daughter  ?"  He  told  me,  <<  No.  But  pray 
(says  he)  tell  me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  ?"  for  though  his  wife  and 
children  were  starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at 
present  was  for  this  great  monarch.  I  told  him, 
<<  That  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes 
of  the  age.'*  "  But  pray  (says  he)  do  you  think 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  story  of  his  wound  ?"  (and 
finding  me  surprised  at  the  question)  "  Nay  (says 
he)  I  only  propose  it  to  you."  I  answered,  «  That  I 
thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it."  «  But 
why  in  the  heel  (says  he)  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body  ?"  "  Because  (says  I)  the  bullet  chanc- 
ed to  light  there." 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  North :  and,  after  having 
spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told  me.  He  was  in  a 
great  perplexity  how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement 
with  the  English-Post,  and  had  been  just  now  ex- 
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^mining  what  the  other  papers  said  upon  the  same 
subject  <<  The  Daily  Courant  (says  he)  has  these 
words,  <  We  have  advices  from  very  good  hands, 
that  a  certain  prince  has  some  matters  of  great  im- 
portance under  consideration.'  This  is  very  myste- 
rious ;  but  the  Post-boy  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark, 
for  he  tells  us,  *  That  there  are  private  intimations 
of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which  time 
will  bring  to  light.'  Now,  the  Post-man  (says  he) 
who  uses  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news 
in  these  words :  <  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation.'  This  certain 
prince  (says  the  upholsterer)  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautious    of  naming,  I  take  to  be  ,"  upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whisper- 
ed something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or 
think  worth  my  while  to  make  him  repeat. 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that 
place  every  day  about  dinner-time.  Observing  them 
to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  as- 
serter  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming 
concern,  that,  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from 
Muscovy^  it  appeared  to  him,  that  there  was  a  storm 
gathering  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do 
hurt  to  the  naval  forces  of' this  nation.  To  this  he 
added,  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the 
Turk  driven  out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could 
not  but  be  prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture. 
He  then  told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  those  extraor- 
dinary revolutions,  which  had  lately  happened  in 
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those  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from 
two  persons  who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those, 
says  he,  are  Prince  M enzikoff,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Mirandola.  He  backed  his  assertions  with  so  many 
broken  hints,  and  such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom, 
that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true-bom  Englishmen, 
whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists  ?  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  dis- 
course, had  been  in  the  West-Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  Pope  at  soa ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  ge- 
ographer of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Pa- 
pists should  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  Northern  crowns  hold  together, 
and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stands  neuter. 

He  further  told  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  there 
were  vast  tracts  of  land  about  the  pole,  inhabited 
neither  by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater 
extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent negociations  of  peace,  in  which  he  deposed 
princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  ba-  . 
lanced  the  power  of  Europe  with  great  justice  and 
impartiality. 
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I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company^  and 
was  going  i^way ;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  be- 
fore the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon 
his  advancing  towards  me,  with  a  whisper,  I  expect- 
ed to  hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had 
not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him 
half  a  crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  states- 
man, and  to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in^ 
I  told  him,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  give  him  five  shil- 
lings, to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great 
Turk  was  driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  he 
very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid 
down  to  me  the  impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as 
the  affairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 

This  paper  I  design  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
those  worthy  citizens  who  live  more  in  a  coffee-house 
than  in  their  shops,  and  whose  thoughts  are  so  taken 
up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Allies,  that  they  forget 
their  customers.  \  f^ 
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iSegmturqtie  Patrem  mm  paasibua  aquis. 

ViRG. 

JFrom  my  own  Aiiartment^  Afiril  7. 

W  E  have  already  described  out  of  Homer,  the 
voyage  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  shades,  with  the  se- 
veral adventures  that  attended  it.  If  we  look  into 
the  beautiful  romance  published  not  many  years  since 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  we  may  see  the  son 
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of  Ulysses  bound  on  the  same  expedition^  and  after 
the  same  manner  making  his  djiscoyeries  among  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  The  stoty  of  Telemachus  is 
formed  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will 
give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of  that  great  po« 
et's  manner  of  writing,  mere  than  any  translation  of 
him  can  possibly  do.  As  it  was  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  young  prince,  who  may  one  day  sit  up« 
on  the  throne  of  France,  the  author  took  care  to  suit 
the  several  parts  of  his  story,  and  particularly  the  de- 
scription we  are  now  entering  upon,  to  the  character 
and  quality  of  his  pupil.  For  which  reason,  he  in* 
sists  very  much  on  the  misery  of  bad,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  good  kings,  in  the  account  he  hath  given  of 
punishments  and  rewards  in  the  other  world. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  this  great  and  learned  author,  to  copy 
after  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Homer,  that  there 
is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity  running  through 
the  whole  relation.  The  prelate  in  several  places 
mixes  himself  with  the  poet ;  so  that  his  future  state 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Michael  Angelo's  last  judgmeSit, 
where  Charon  and  his  boat  are  represented  as  bear- 
ing a  part  in  the  dreadful  solemnities  of  that  great 
day. 

Telemachus,  after  having  passed  through  the  dark 
avenues  of  death  in  the  retinue  of  Mercury,  who 
every  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of  ghosts  to  the 
ferrymen  of  Styx,  is  admitted  into  the  infernal  bark. 
Among  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  is  the  shade 
of  Nabopharzon,  a  king  of  Babylon,  and  tyrant  of 
all  the  East.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of 
his  funeral,  there  were  four  slaves  sacrificed,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  order  to  attend 
him  among  the  shades.    The  author  having  describ- 
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> 
ed  this  tyrant  in  the  mo6t  oditt^ colours  of  pride,  in- 
solence, and  cruelty,  tells  ull^^t  tits  four  slaves,  in- 
stead of  serving  him  after  death,  were  perpetually  in^ 
suiting  him  with  reproaches  and  affronts  for  his  past 
usage ;  that  they  spurned  him  as  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  forced  him  to  show  his  face,  which  he 
would  fain  have  covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  con- 
fusions of  guilt  and  infamy  ;  and,  in  short,  that  they 
kept  him  bound  in  a  chain,  in  order  to  drag  him  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  dead.  ^^ 

•  Telemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  barlJSIi^s  all 
the  strand  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping  ashore,  immediately 
vanished.  He  then  pursues  his  course  to  the  palace 
of  Pluto,  who  is  described  as  seated  on  his  throne  in 
terrible  majesty,  with  Proserpine  by  his  side.  At  the 
foot  of  his  throne  was  the  pale  hideous  spectre,  who, 
by  the  ghastliness  of  his  visage,  and  the  nature  of  the 
apparitions  that  surrounded  him,  discovers  himself  to 
be  Death.  His  attendants  are  Melancholy,  Distrust, 
Revenge,  Hatred,  Avarice,  Despair,  Ambition,  En- 
vy, Impl^,  :^th  frightful  dreams,  and  waking  cares, 
which  are  all  drawn  very  naturally  in  proper  actions 
and  postures.  The  author,  with  great  beauty,  places 
near  his  frightful  dreams,  an  assembly  of  phantoms, 
which  are  often  employed  to  terrify  the  living,  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  shape  and  likeness  of  the  dead. 

The  young  hero,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a  survey 
of  the  different  kinds  of  criminals,  that  lay  in  torture 
among  clouds  of  sulphur,  and  torrents  of  fire.  The 
first  of  these  were  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  impie- 
ties, which  every  one  hath  an  horror  for :  to  which 
is  added,  a  catalogue  of  such  offenders  that  scarce 
appear  to  be  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgitr. — 
•*  Among  these  (says  the  author)  are  malicious  cri- 
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tics,  that  have^ndeavoured  to  cast'WUemish  upon 
the  perfections  of  others  ;**  with  whom  he  likewise 
places  such  as  have  (^ten  hurt  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent,  by  passing  a  rash  judgment  on  their  ac- 
ti(»is,  without  knowing  the  occasion  of  them.  <<  These 
crimes  (says  he)  are  more  severely  punished  after 
death,  because  they  generally  meet  with  impunity 
upon  earth." 

Telemachus,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  seve- 
ntl  other  wretches  in  the  same  circumstances,  arrives 
at  that  region  of  torments  in  which  wicked  kings  are 
punished.  There  are  very  fine  strokes  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  description  which  he  gives  of  this  unhap- 
py multitude.  He  tells  us,  that  on  one  side  of  them 
there  stood  a  revengeful  fury,  thundering  in  thdr 
ears  incessant  repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they  had 
committed  upon  earth,  with  the  aggravations  of  am-' 
bition,  vanity,  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  those  secret 
affections  of  the  mind  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  she  holds  up  to  them 
a  large  mirror,  in  which  every  one  sees  himself  re- 
presented in  the  natural  horror  and  deformity  of  his 
character.  Oik  the  other  side  of  them  stands  another 
fury,  that,  wi^  an  insulting  derision,  repeats  to  them 
all  the  prauses  that  their  flatterers  had  bestowed  upon 
them  while  they  sat  on  their  respective  thrones. 
She  too,  says  the  author,  presents  a  mirror  before 
their  eyes,  in  which  every  one  sees  himself  adorned 
with  all  those  beauties  and  perfections  in  which  they 
had  been  drawn  by  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  the  flattery  of  others.  To  punish  th^em  for  the 
wantonness  of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  ex- 
ercised, they  are  now  delivered  up  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  several  slaves, 
who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyrannizing  in  their 
turns. 
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The  author  having  giyen  us  a  description  of  these 
ghastly  spectres,  who,  says  he,  are  always  calling  up- 
on death,  and  are  placed  under  the  distillation  of  that 
burning  vengeance  which  falls  upon  them  drop  by 
drop,  and  is  never  to  be  exhausted,  leads  us  into  a 
pleasing  scene  of  groves,  filled  with  the  melody  of 
birds,  and  the  odours  of  a  thousand  different  plants. 
These  groves  are  represented  as  rising  among  a 
great  many  flowery  meadows,  and  watered  with 
streams  that  diffuse  a  perpetual  freshness  in  the 
midst  of  an  eternal  day,  and  a  never-fading  spring. 
This,  says  the  author,  was  the  habitation  of  those 
good  princes  who  were  friends  of  the  gods,  and  pa- 
rents of  the  people.  Among  these,  Telemachus 
converses  with  the  shade  of  one  of  his  ancestors, 
who  makes  a  most  agreeable  relation  of  the  joys  of 
Elysium,  and  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  The  re- 
^dence  of  Sesostris  among  these  happy  shades,  with 
his  character  and  present  employment,  is  drawn  in 
a  very  lively  manner,  and  with  a  great  elevation  of 
thought. 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle  light 
which  overflows  these  happy  regions,  and  clothes  the 
spirits  of  these  virtuous  persons,  hath  something  in 
it  of  that  enthusiasm  which  this  author  was  accused 
of  by  his  enemies  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  howe- 
ver it  may  look  in  religion,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful* 
figure  in  poetry. 

"  The  rays  of  the  sun  (says  he)  are  darkness  in 
comparison  with  this  light,  which  rather  deserves 
the  name  of  glory,  than  that  of  light.  It  pierces 
the  thickest  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun- 
beams pass  through  crystal ;.  it  strengthens  the  sight 
instead  of  dazzling  it ;  and  nourishes  in  the  most  in- 
ward recesses  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  serenity  that 
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is  BOt  to  be  expressed.  It  enters  and  incorporates 
itself  with  the  very  substance  of  the  soul :  the  sja- 
rits  of  the  blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses,  and  in^l 
their  perceptions.  It  produces  a  certain  source  of 
peace  and  joy  that  arises  in  them  for  ever,  running 
through  all  the  faculties,  and  refreshing  all  the  de- 
sires of  the  soul.  External  pleasures  and  delights, 
with  all  their  charms  and  allurements,  are  regarded 
with  the  utmost  indifference  and  neglect  by  these 
happy  spirits,  who  have  this  great  principle  of  plea- 
sure within  them,  drawing  the  whole  mind  to  itself, 
calling  off  their  attention  from  the  most  delightful 
objects,  and  giving  them  all  tlie  transports  of  ine- 
briation, without  the  confusion  and  the  folly  of  it." 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master-touches 
of  this  admirable  piece,  because  the  original  itself  is 
understood  by  the  greater  part  of  my  readers.  I 
must  confess,  I  take  a  particular  delight  in  these 
prospects  of  futurity,  whether  grounded  upon  the 
probable  suggestions  of  a  fine,  imagination,  or  the 
more  severe  conclusions  of  philosophy,  as  a  man 
loves  to  hear  all  the  discoveries  or  conjectures  re- 
lating to  a  foreign  country  which  he  is  at  some  time 
to  inhabit.  Prospects  of  this  nature  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  any  present  evil,  and  refresh  us  under  the 
worst  and  lowest  circumstances  of  mortality*  They 
extinguish  in  us  both  the  fear  and  envy  of  human 
grandeur.  Insolence  shrinks  its  head,  power  disap- 
pears ;  pain,  poverty,  and  death,  fly  before  them.  In 
^ort,  the  mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  sense 
of  an  hereafter,  can  hope  for  what  is  the  most  terri- 
fying to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in 
what  is  the  most  afflicting.  ,,v<^ 


> 
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'NTo.  158.— THURSDAY,  ApaiL  13,  1710. 


Faciunt  lue  inteUigendo,  ut  nihil  inteUigant. 

Tea. 

From  my  own  Apartment ^^  April  12. 

X  OM  FOLIO  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed  to 
^t  together  good  editions,  and  stock  the  libraries  of 
great  men.  There  is  not  a  sale  of  books  begins  till 
Tom  Folio  is  se^i  at  the  door.  There  is  not  an  auc- 
tion where  his  name  is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  in  the  critical  moment,  before  the 
last  deeisive  stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is  not  a 
subscription  goes  forward,  in  which  Tom  is  not  privy 
to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  proposals;  nor  a 
catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to  lum  wet  from 
the  press.  He  is  an  universal  scholar,  so  far  as  the 
title-page  of  all  authors,  knows  the  manuscripts  in 
which  they  were  discovered,  the  editions  through 
which  they  have  passed,  with  the  pndtes  or  censures> 
which  they  have  received  from  the  several  members^ 
of  the  learned  world.  He  has  a  greater  esteem  for 
Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace.  If 
you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he  breaks  ^vx  into  a  panegy« 
ric  upon  Harry  Stephens.  He  thinks  he  gives  you: 
on  account  of  the  author,  when  he  tells  the  subject 
he  treats  of,  the  name  of  the  editor,  and  the  year  in 
which  it  was  printed.  Or  if  you  draw  him  into  fur- 
ther particulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodness  of  the  pa- 
per, extols  the  diligence  of  the  corrector,  and  is» 
transported  with  the  beauty  of  the  letter-  This  he 
looks  upon  to  be  sound  learning,  and  substantial,  cri- 
ticism. As  for  those  who  talk,  of  the  fineness:.  oT 
I  3 
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Btyle^  and  the  justness  of  thought,  or  describe  the 
brightness  of  any  particular  passages,  nay,  though 
tliey  write  themselves  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
author  they  admire,  Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of 
superficial  learning  and  flashy  parts. 

I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this  learned 
idiot  (for  that  is  the  light  in  which  I  consider  every 
pedant)  when  I  discovered  in  him  some  little  touches 
of  the  coxcomb,  which  I  had  not  before  observed. 
Being  very  full  of  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  wonderfully  satisfied  with  his 
great  stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intima- 
tions, that  he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his  fore- 
fathers had  done.  He  then  communicated  to  me  a 
thought  of  a  certain  author  upon  a  passage  of  Vir- 
gil's account  of  the  dead,  which  I  made  the  subject 
of  a  late  paper.  This  thought  hath  taken  very  much 
among  men  of  Tom's  pitch  and  understanding, 
though  universally  exploded  by  all  that  know  how  to 
construe  Virgil,  or  have  any  relish  of  antiquity.  Not 
to  trouble  my  reader  with  it,  I  found,  upon  the  whole, 
that  Tom  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  because  ^neas,  at  his  leaving  the 
empire  of  the  dead,  passed  through  the  gate  of  ivo- 
ry, and  not  through  that  of  horn.  Knowing  that  Tom 
had  not  sense  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion  which  he 
had  once  received,  that  he  might  avoid  wrangling,  I 
told  him,  that  Virgil  possibly  had  his  oversights  as  well 
as  another  author.  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Bickerstafle  (says  he) 
you  would  have  another  opinion  of  him,  if  you  would 
read  him  in  Daniel  Heinsius's  edition.  I  have  pe- 
rused him  myself  several  times  in  that  edition  (con- 
tinued he)  and,  after  the  strictest  and  most  mali- 
cious examination,  could  find  but  two  faults  in  him : 
one  of  them  is  in  the  £neid,  where  there  are  two 
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commas  instead  of  a  parenthesis ;  and  another  in  the 
third  GeorgiC)  where  you  may  find  a  semicolon  turn- 
ed  upside  down."  ^  Perhaps  (said  I)  these  were  not 
Virgil's  &ults,  but  those  of  the  transcriber."  "  I  do 
not  design  it  (says  Tom)  as  a  reflection  on  Virgil  s 
on  the  contrary^  I  know  that  all  the  manuscripts  re- 
claim against  such  a  punctuation.  O  !  Mr.  Bicker- 
staffe  (says  he)  what  would  a  man  give  to  see  one 
smile  of  Virgil  writ  in  his  own  hand  V*  I  asked  him 
which  was  the  smile  he  meant ;  but  was  answered, 
«  Any  smile  in  Virgil."  He  then  told  me  all  the  se- 
cret history  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  of 
modem  jHeces  that  had  the  names  of  ancient  authors 
annexed  to  them ;  of  all  the  books  that  were  now 
writing  or  printing  in  the  several  parts  of  Europe  ; 
of  many  amendments  which  are  made,  and  not  yet 
published ;  and  a  thousand  other  particulars,  which 
I  would  not  have  my  memory  burthened  with  for  a 
Vatican. 

At  length,  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  thoroughly 
a^ired  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know  several  of  Tom's 
class  who  are  professed  admirers  of  Tasso  without 
imderstanding  a  word  of  Italian ;  and  one,  in  parti- 
cular, that  carries  a  Pastorxfido  in  his  pocket,  in 
which  I  am  sure  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other 
beauty  but  the  clearness  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  all 
Tom  Folio's  impertinences,  hath  greater  superstruc- 
tures and  embellishments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  is 
still  more  insupportable  than  the  other,  in  the  same 
degree  as  he  is  more  learned.  Of  this  kind  very 
often  are  editors,  commentators,  interpreters,  scho- 
liasts, and  critics ;  and,  in  short,  all  men  of  deep 
learning  without  common  sense.    These  persons  set 
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a  greater  value  on  themselves  for  having  found  out 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  the 
author  for  having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  the  pas- 
sage itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age  for  having  interpreted  it.  They  will 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  most  beautiful  poems 
that  have  been  composed  by  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries ;  but  will  lock  themselves  up  in  their  studies 
for  a  twelvemonth  together,  to  correct,  publish,  and 
expound,  such  trifles  of  antiquity,  as  a  modem  au- 
thor would  be  contemned  for.  Men  of  the  stiictest 
morals,  severest  lives,  and  the  gravest  professions, 
will  write  volumes  upon  an  idle  sonnet  that  is  origi- 
nally in  Greek  or  Latin ;  give  editions  of  the  most 
immoral  authors,  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon  the 
various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  All  that  can 
be  said  in  excuse  for  them,  is,  that  their  works  suffi- 
ciently show  they  have  no  taste  of  their  authors  ;  and 
that  what  they  do  in  this  kind,  is  out  of  their  great 
learning,  and  not  out  of  any  levity  or  lasciviousness 
of  temper. 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  de- 
scribed in  six  lines  of  BoileaUf  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  his  character : 

Un  Pedant  enyvrS  de  aa  fvaine  science. 
Tout  herisaS  de  Crrec,  tout  houffi,  ^arrogance, 
Et  qtd  de  ndUe  Auteurs  retenua  mot  pour  mot, 
Dana  aa  tete  entaaaez  tCa  aouventfait  qiCun  Sot, 
Crait  qtiun  Livre  fait  tout,  et  que  aana  »^riatote 
La  Raiwtit^  vntgoitte,  U  le  bon  Sena  radotin- 
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From  my  own  ^fiartment^  jlfiril  17. 

xV.  Common  civility  to  an  impertinenjt  fellow,  often 
draws  upon  one  a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles ; 
and  if  one  doth  not  take  particular  care,  will  be  in-  . 
terpreted  by  him  as  an  overture  of  friendship  and 
intimacy.  This  I  was  very  sensible  of  this  morning. 
About  two  hours  before  day,  I  heard  a  great  rapping 
at  my  door,  which  continued  for  some  time,  till  my 
maid  could  get  herself  ready  to  go  down,  and  see 
what  was  the  occasion  of  it.  She  then  brought  me 
up  word,  that  there  was  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
very  much  in  haste,  and  said  he  must  needs  speak 
with  me.  By  the  description  she  gave  of  him,  and 
by  his  voice,  which  I  could  hear  as  I  lay  in  my  bed, 
I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old  acquaintance  the  Uphol* 
sterer,  whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  St.  James's 
Park.  For  which  reason,  I  bid  her  tell  the  gentle- 
man, whoever  he  was,  that  I  was  indisposed,  that  I 
could  see  nobody,  and  that,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
to  me,  I  desired  he  would  leave  it  in  writing.  My 
maid,  after  having  delivered  her  message,  told  me, 
that  the  gentleman  said  he  would  stay  at  the  next 
coffee-house  till  I  was  stirring,  and  bid  her  be  sure 
to  tell  me,  that  the  French  were  driven  from  the 
Scarp,  and  that  Douay  was  invested.  He  gave  her 
the  name  of  another  town,  which  I  found  she  had 
dropped  by  the  way. 

As  much  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  the  success 
of  my  brave  countrymen,  I  do  not  care  for  hearing 
of  a  victory  before  day,  and  was  therefore  very 
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much  out  of  humour  at  this  unseasonable  visit  I 
had  no  sooner  recovered  my  temper,  and  was  £edling 
asleep,  but  I  was  immediately  startled  by  a  second 
rap ;  and  upon  my  maid's  opening  the  door,  heard 
the  same  voice  ask  her,  if  her  master  was  yet  up ; 
and  at  the  same  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece  of 
home-news  that  every  body  in  town  would  be  full  of 
two  hours  hence.  1  ordered  my  maid,  as  soon  as 
she  came  into  the  room,  without  hearing  her  mes- 
sage, to  tell  the  gentleman,  that  whatever  his  news 
was,  I  would  rather  hear  it  two  hours  hence  than 
now ;  and  that  I  persisted  in  my  resolution  not  to 
speak  with  any  body  that  morning.  The  wench  deli- 
vered my  answer  presently,  and  shut  the  doon  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  compose  myself  to  sleep 
after  two  such  unexpected  alarms  ;  for  which  reason 
I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a  very  peevish  humour.  I 
took  several  turns  about  my  chamber,  reflecting  with 
a  great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt  on  these  volim- 
teers  in  politics,  that  undergo  all  the  pain,  watchful- 
ness, and  disquiet  of  a  first  minister,  without  turn- 
ing it  to  the  advantage  either  of  themselves  or  their 
country ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  consider  how  nu- 
merous this  species  of  men  is.  There  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  to  find  a  taylor  breaking  his  rest 
on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  see  a  cluster  of  por- 
ters sitting  upon  the  ministry.  Our  streets  swarm, 
with  politicians,  and  there  is  scarce  a  shop  which  is 
not  held  by  a  statesman.  As  I  was  musing  after  this 
manner,  I  heard  the  Upholsterer  at  the  door  deliver- 
ing a  letter  to  my  maid,  and  begging  her,  in  a  very 
great  hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  master  as  soon  as  ever 
he  was  awake,  which  I  opened,  and  found  as  follows. 
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^  Mr.  BicKSRSTAvrB) 

9^  I  WAS  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to 
let  you  know,  that  the  honest  gentlemen  whom  you 
conversed  with  upon  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
iVfaliy  having  heard  that  I  had  received  five  shillings 
of  you,  to  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
great  Turk's  being  driven  out  of  Europe,  desired  me 
to  acquaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that  company 
would  be  willing  to  receive  five  shillings,  to  pay  a 
hundred  pounds  on  the  same  condition.  Our  last 
advices  from  Muscovy  making  this  a  fairer  bet  than 
it  was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  question  but  you  will  ac- 
cept the  wager. 

*<  But  this  is  not  my  present  business.  If  you  re- 
member, I  whispered  a  word  in  your  ear  as  we  were 
walking  up  the  Mall,  and  you  see  what  has  happen- 
ed since.  If  I  had  seen  you  this  morning,  I  would 
have  told  you  in  your  ear  another  secret.  I  hope 
you  will  be  recovered  of  your  indisposition  by  to- 
morrow morning,  when  I  will  wait  on  you  at  the 
same  hour  I  did  this ;  my  private  circumstances  be- 
ing such,  that  I  cannot  well  appear  in  this  quarter  of 
the  town  after  it  is  day. 

"  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  late  good  new« 
from  Holland,  and  expectation  of  further  particulars, 
as  well  as  with  other  transactions,  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  more  to-morrow  morning,  that  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  these  three  nights. 

^^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Picardy  will  soon 
follow  the  example  of  Artois,  in  case  the  enemy  con- 
tinue in  their  present  resolution  of  flying  away  from 
us.  I  think  I  told  you  last  time  we  were  together 
my  opinion  about  the  Deulle. 
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«  The  honest  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  bid  me 
tell  you,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you  often  among 
them.  We  shall  be  there  all  the  warm  hours  of  the 
day  during  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 

"  This  happy  opening  of  the  campaign  will,  I  hope, 
give  us  a  very  jc^ful  summer ;  and  I  propose  to  take 
many  a  pleasant  walk  with  you,  if  you  will  sometimes 
come  into  the  Park ;  for  that  is  the  only  place  in 
which  I  can  be  free  from  the  malice  of  my  enemies. 
Farewell  till  three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
'« I  am 

"  Your  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  The  King  of  Sweden  is  still  at  Bender." 

1  should  have  fretted  myself  tt  death  at  this  pro- 
mise of  a  second  visit,  if  I  had  not  found  in  his  letter 
an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which  I  have  since 
heard  at  large.  I  have,  however,  ordered  my  maid 
to  tie  up  the  knocker  of  my  door  in  such  a  manner 
as  she  would  do  if  I  was  really  indisposed.  By  which 
means  I  hope  to  escape  breaking  my  mornings'  rest; 

„  i^ 

No.  161 — THURSDAY,  April  20,  1710. 


JViingtiam  Ubertai  gratior  exstat 
Quam  9ub  rege  pio. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  April  19. 

1  Was  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing retirement,  and  amusing  myself  with  the  read- 
ing of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  allegory,  called  The 
Table  of  Cebes.     I  was  at  last  so  tired  with  my  walk, 
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that  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself  upon  a  bench,  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  shade.  The  mu« 
sic  of  the  birds,  that  filled  all  the  trees  about  me^ 
lulled  me  asleep  before  I  was  aware  of  it ;  which  was 
followed  by  a  dream,  that  I  impute  in  some  measure 
to  the  foregoing  author,  who  had  made  an  impression 
upon  my  imagination,  and  put  me  into  his  own  way 
of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myself  among  the  Alps,  and,  as  it  is  na« 
tural  in  a  dres^m,  seemed  every  moment  to  bound 
from  one  summit  to  another,  until  at  last,  after  hav- 
ing made  this  airy  progress  over  the  tops  of  several 
mount^dns,  I  arrived  at  the  very  centre  of  those  bro- 
ken rocks  and  precipices.  I  here,  methought,  saw 
a  prodigious  circuit  of  hills,  that  reached  above  the 
clouds,  and  encompassed  a  large  space  of  ground, 
Which  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  look  into.  I  there- 
upon continued  my  former  way  of  travelling,  through 
a  great  variety  of  winter  scenes,  until  I  had  gained 
the  top  of  these  white  mountains,  which  seemed  an- 
other Alps  of  Snow.  I  looked  down  from  hence  in- 
to ^  spacious  plain,  which  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  this  mound  of  hills,  and  which  presented  me 
with  the  most  agreeable  prospect  I  had  ever  seeuw — 
There  was  a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  the  em- 
broidery of  the  meadows,  a  more  lively  green  in  the 
leaves  and  grass,  a  brighter  crystal  in  the  streams, 
than  what  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  region.  The 
.  light  itself  had  something  more  shining  and  glorious 
in  it  than  that  of  which  the  day  is  made  in  other  places. 
I  was  wonderfully  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  such 
a  paradise  amidst  the  wildness  of  those  cold,  hoary 
landscapes  which  lay  about  it;  but  found  at  kngth, 
that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty ;  whose  presence  softened  th«  rigours  of 
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the  climate,  enriched  the  barreime&s  of  the  soil,  and 
more  than  supplied  the  absence  of  the  sun.  The 
place  was  covered  with  a  wonderful  profusion  of  flow- 
ers, that,  without  being  disposed  into  regular  bor- 
ders and  parterres,  grew  promiscuously,  and  had  a 
greater  beauty  in  their  natural  luxuriancy  and  disor- 
der, than  they  could  have  received  from  the  checks 
and  restraints  of  art.  There  was  a  river  that  arose 
out  of  the  south-side  of  the  mountain,  that,  by  an 
infinite  number  of  turns  and  windings,  seemed  to  vi- 
sit every  plant,  and  cherish  the  several  beauties  of 
the  spring,  with  which  the  fields  abounded.  After 
having  run  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  mean- 
ders, it  at  last  throws  itself  into  the  hollow  of  a  moun- 
tain, from  whence  it  passes  under  a  long  range  of 
rocks,  and  at  length  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Alps 
where  the  inhabitants  think  it  the  first  source  of  the 
Rhone.  This  river,  after  having  made  its  progress 
through  those  free  nations,  stagnates  in  a  huge  lake 
at  the  leaving  of  them,  and  no  sooner  enters  into  the 
regions  of  slavery,  but  runs  through  them  with  an 
incredible  rapidity,  and  takes  its  shortest  way  to  the 
sea. 

I  descended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath 
me,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  beheld  the  goddess 
sitting  upon  a  throne.  She  had  nothing  to  enclose 
her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  dominions,  and  no- 
thing over  her  head  but  the  heavens.  Every  glance 
of  her  eye  cast  a  tract  of  light  where  it  fell,  that  re- 
vived the  spring,  and  made  all  things  smile  about  her. 
My  heart  grew  cheerful  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  as 
she  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  certain  confidence 
growing  in  me,  and  such  an  inward  resolution  as  I 
never  felt  before  that  time. 
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On  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess  sat  the  Genius  of 
a  Commonwealth,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head^ 
and  in  her  hand  a  wand,  like  that  with  which  a  Ro- 
man citizen  used  to  give  his  slaves  their  freedom.-— 
There  was  something  mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  the 
same  time  exceeding  bold  and  daring,  in  her  air ;  her 
eyes  were  full  of  fire,  but  had  in  them  such  casts  of 
fierceness  and  ci'uelty,  as  made  her  appear  to  me  ra- 
ther dreadful  than  amiable.  On  her  shoulders  she 
wore  a  mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought  a  great 
confusion  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the  wind,  I  could 
not  discern  the  particular  design  of  them,  but  saw 
wounds  in  the  bodies  of  some,  and  agonies  in  the  fist- 
ces  of  others,  and  over  one  part  of  it  could  read  in 
letters  of  blood.  The  Ides  of  March. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  was  the  Genius 
of  Monarchy.  She  was  clothed  in  the  whitest  er- 
nune,  and  wore  a  crown  of  the  purest  gold  upon  her 
head.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre  like  that  whicl^ 
is  borne  by  the  British  Monarchs.  A  couple  of  tame 
lions  lay  croucliing  at  her  feet :  her  countenance  had 
in  it  a  very  great  majesty,  without  any  mixture  of 
terror :  her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  an  angel,  fill- 
ed with  so  much  sweetness,  accompanied  with  such 
an  air  of  condescension,  as  tempered  the  awfulness 
of  her  appearance,  and  equally  inspired  love  and 
veneration  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  beheld  her. 

In  the  train  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  were  the 
several  arts  and  sciences,  who  all  of  them  flourished 
underneath  her  eye.  One  of  them,  in  particular, 
made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the  reat^  who  held 
a  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  which  had  the  power  of 
melting,  piercing,  or  breaking  every  thing  that  stood 
in  its  way.  The  name  of  this  goddess  was  Elo- 
quence. 
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There  were  two  other  dependent  goddesses,  who 
made  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  this  blissful  re- 
gion. The  first  of  them  was  seated  upon  a  hill,  that 
had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  the  soil  was 
in  its  own  nature  capable  of  producing.  The  other 
was  seated  in  a  little  island,  that  was  covered  with 
groves  of  spices,  olives,  and  orange-trees ;  and,  in 
a  word,  with  the  products  of  every  foreign  clime>— 
The  name  of  the  first  was  Plenty ;  of  the  second, 
Commerce.  The  first  leaned  her  right  arm  upon  a 
plough,  and  under  her  left  held  a  huge  horn,  out  of 
which  she  poured  a  whole  autumn  of  fruits.  The 
other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her  head,  and  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  in  ranging  through  this 
delightful  place,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was 
not  encumbered  with  fences  and  enclosures ;  till  at 
length,  methought  I  sprung  from  the  ground,  and 
pitched  upon  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  presented  seve- 
ral objects  to  my  sight,  which  I  had  not  before  taken 
notice  of.  The  winds  that  passed  over  this  fiowery 
plain,  and  through  the  tops  of  trees,  which  were  fuH 
of  blossoms,  blew  upon  me  in  such  a  continued 
breeze  of  sweets,  tliat  I  was  wonderfully  charmed 
with  my  situation.  I  here  saw  all  the  inner  declivi- 
ties of  that  great  circuit  of  mountains,  whose  out- 
side was  covered  with  snow,  overgrown  with  huge 
forests  of  fir-trees,  which  indeed  are  very  frequently 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps.  These  trees  were 
inhabited  by  storks,  that  came  thither  in  great  flights 
from  very  distant  quarters  of  the  world.  Methought 
I  was  pleased  in  my  dream  to  see  what  became  of 
these  birds,  when,  upon  leaving  the  places  to  which 
they  make  an  annual  visit,  they  rise  in  great  flocks  so 
high  till  they  are  out  of  sight ;  and  for  that  reason 
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have  been  thought  by  some  modern  philosophers,  to 
take  a  flight  to  the  moon.  But  my  eyes  were  soon 
diverted  from  this  prospect,  when  1  observed  two 
great  gaps  that  led  through  this  circuit  of  moun- 
tains, where  guards  and  watches  were  posted  day 
and  night.  Upon  examination,  I  found  that  there 
were  two  formidable  enemies  encamped  before  each 
of  these  avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual 
alarm,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  armies, 
dressed  in  an  eastern  habit,  and  grasping  in  her  hand 
an  iron  sceptre.  Behind  her  was  Barbarity,  with  the 
garb  and  complexion  of  an  Ethiopian ;  Ignorance 
with  a  turban  upon  her  head ;  and  Persecution  hold- 
ing ^p  a  bloody  flag,  embroidered  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
These  were  followed  by  Oppression,  Poverty,  Fa- 
mine, Torture,  and  a  dreadful  train  of  appearances, 
that  made  me  tremble  to  behold  them.  Among  the 
baggage  of  this  army,  I  could  discover  racks,  wheels, 
chains,  and  gibbets,  with  all  the  instruments  art  could 
invent  to  make  human  nature  miserable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Licentiousness, 
dressed  in  a  garment  not  unlike  the  Polish  cassock, 
and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  monsters,  such  as 
Clamour, with  a  hoarse  voice  and  an  hundred  tongues; 
Confusion,  with  a  mishapen  body,  and  a  tliousand 
heads ;  Impudence,  witli  a  forehead  of  brass ;  and 
Rapine,  with  hands  of  iron.  The  tumult,  noise,  and 
uproar,  in  this  quarter  were  so  very  grem,  that  it 
disturbed  my  imagination  more  than  is  con siy tent 
with  sleep,  and  by  that  means  awaked  me. 
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No.  162 — SATURDAY,  April  22,  1710. 


TerHu9  e  Ceelo  cecidit  Cato, 
Juv.  Sat.  2. 

J*'rom  my  own  Apartment y  April  21. 

IN  my  younger  years  I  used  many  endeavours  to 
get  a  place  at  court,  and  indeed  continued  my  pur- 
suits till  I  arrived  at  my  grand  climacteric :  but  at 
length  altogether  despairing  of  success,  whether  it 
were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,  or  due  applica- 
tion, I  at  last  resolved  to  erect  a  new  office,  and  for 
my  encouragement,  to  place  myself  in  it.  For  this 
reason,  I  took  upon  me  the  title  and  dignity  of  Cen- 
sor of  Great-Britain,  reserving  to  myself  all  such 
perquisites,  profits,  and  emoluments,  as  should  arise 
out  of  the  discharge  of  the  said  office.  These,  in 
truth,  have  not  been  inconsiderable ;  for,  besides 
those  weekly  contributions  which  I  receive  from 
John  Morphew,  and  those  annual  subscriptions  which 
I  propose  to  myself  from  the  most  elegant  part  of 
this  great  island,  I  daily  live  in  a  very  comfortable 
affluence  of  wine,  stale  beer,  Hungary  water,  beef, 
books,  and  marrow -bones,  which  I  receive  from  ma- 
ny well-disposed  citizens ;  not  tp  mention  the  for- 
feitures which  accrue  to  me  from  the  several  offend- 
ers that  appear  before  me  on  court-days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth,  I  shall  do  what  all  good  officers  ought 
to  do,  take  a  survey  of  my  behaviour,  and  consider 
carefully  whether  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  character  with  which  I  am  invested. 
For  my  direction  in  this  particular,  I  have  made  a 
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narrow  search  into  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman 
Censors,  whom  I  must  always  regard,  not  only  as  my 
predecessors,  but  as  my  patterns  in  this  great  em- 
ployment; and  have  several  times  asked  my  own 
heart  with  great  impartiality,  whether  Cato  will  not 
bear  a  more  venerable  figure  among  posterity  than 
Bickerstaffe  ? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  senator  was  twofold. 
The  first  part  of  it  consisted  in  making  frequent  re- 
views of  the  people,  in  casting  up  their  numbers^ 
ranging  them  under  their  several  tribes,  disposing 
them  into  proper  classes,  and  subdividing  them  into 
their  respective  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  ofiice,  I  have 
taken  many  curious  surveys  of  this  great  city.  I 
have  collected  into  particular  bodies,  the  Dappers 
and  the  Smarts,  the  Natural  and  Affected  Rakes,  the 
Pretty  Fellows  and  the  Very  Pretty  Fellows.  I  have 
likewise  drawn  out  in  several  distinct  parties,  your  ' 
"Pedants  and  Men  of  Fire,  your  Gamesters  and  Poli- 
ticians. I  have  separated  Cits  from  Citizens,  Free- 
thinkers from  Philosophers,  Wits  from  Snuff-takers, 
and  Duellists  from  Men  of  Honour.  I  have  like- 
wise made  a  calculation  of  Esquires,  not  only  consi- 
dering the  several  distinct  swarms  of  them  that  are 
settled  in  the  different  parts  of  this  town,  but  also 
that  more  rugged  species  that  inhabit  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pot-houses,  and  upon 
hay-cocks. 

I  shall  pass  the  soft  sex  over  in  silence,  having 
not  yet  reduced  them  into  any  tolerable  order ;  as 
likewise  the  softer  tribe  of  lovers,  which  will  cost 
me  a  great  deal  of  time,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  cast 
them  into  their  several  centuries  and  subdivisions. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  second  part  of  the  Roman  Censor's  office  was 
to  look  mto  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  check 
any  growmg  luxury,  whether  in  diet,  dress,  or  build- 
ing. This  duty  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge, by  those  wholesome  precepts  which  I  have 
given  my  countrymen  m  regard  to  beef  and  mutton, 
and  the  severe  censures  which  I  have  passed  upon 
ragouts  and  fricasees.  There  is  not,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, a  pair  of  red  hee^s  to  be  seen  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  which  I  may  likewise  ascribe,  with- 
out vanity,  to  the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expressed 
in  that  particular.  I  must  own,  my  success  with  the 
petticoat  is  not  so  great ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  done 
with  it,  I  hope  I  shall  in  a  little  time  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  that  growing  evil.  As  for  the  article  of  build- 
ing, I  intend  hereafter  to  enlarge  upon  it,  having 
lately  observed  several  warehouses,  nay,  private 
shops,  that  stand  upon  Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole 
rows  of  tin  pots  showing  themselves,  in  order  to 
their  sale,  through  a  sash-window. 

I  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  the  Ro- 
man Censors,  in  punishing  offences  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  offender.  It  was  usual  for  them  to  ex- 
pel a  senator  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  immoral- 
ities out  of  the  senate-house,  by  omitting  hi^  name 
when  they  called  over  the  list  of  his  brethren.  In 
the  same  manner,  to  remove  effectually  seveial 
worthless  men  who  stand  possessed  of  great  honours, 
I  have  made  frequent  draughts  of  dead  men  out  of, 
the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  and  given  them  up  to 
the  new  society  of  Upholders,  with  the  necessary  or- 
ders for  their  interment.  As  the  Roman  Censors 
^<  used  to  punish  the  knights  or  gentlemen  of  Rome, 

'^fl^*      by  taking  away  their  horses  froqi  them,  I  have  seiz- 
ed the  canes  of  many  criminals  of  figure,  whom  I 
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had  just  reason  to  animadvert  upon.  As  for  the  of- 
fenders among  the  common  people  of  Rome,  they 
were  generally  chastised,  by  being  thrown  out  of  a 
higher  tribe,  and  placed  in  one  which  was  not  so  ho- 
nourabJe.  My  reader  cannot  but  think  I  have  had 
an  eye  to  this  punishment,  when  I  have  degraded 
one  species  of  men  into  bombs,  squibs,  and  crackers, 
and  another  into  drums,  bass-viols,  and  bagpipes ; 
not  to  mention  whole  packs  of  delinquents,  wnom  I 
have  shut  up  in  kennels ;  and  the  new  hospital,  which 
I  am  at  present  erecting,  for  the  reception  of  tliose 
of  my  countrymen  who  give  me  but  little  hopes  of 
their  amendment,  on  the  borders  of  Mooriieids.  I 
shall  only  observe  upon  this  particular,  that  since 
some  late  surveys  I  have  taken  of  this  island,  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ings which  I  design  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predecessor,  Cato  the  Elder,  stood 
for  the  censorship  of  Rome,  there  were  several  other 
cotnpetitors  who  offered  themselves ;  and,  to  get  an 
interest  among  the  people,  gave  them  great  promises 
of  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  which  they  would 
use  towards  them  in  that  office.  Cato,  on  the  contra- 
ry, told  them,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate, 
because  he  knew  the  age  was  sunk  into  immorality 
and  corruption;  and  that  if  they  would  give  him 
their  votes,  he  would  promise  to  make  use  of  such  a 
strictness  and  severity  of  discipline  as  should  reco- 
ver them  out  of  it.  The  Roman  historians,  upon 
this  occasion,  very  much  celebrated  the  public  spi- 
ritedness  of  that  people,  who  chose  Cato  for  their 
Censor,  notwithstanding  his  method  of  recommend- 
ing himself.  I  may  in  some  measure  extol  my  own 
countrymen  upon  the  same  account,  who,  without 
toy  respect  to  party,  or  any  application  from  myself, 
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have  made  such  generous  subscriptions  for  the  Cen- 
sor of  GreatpBritain,  as  will  give  a  magnificence  to 
my  old  age,  and  which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would 
any  post  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value.  I 
shall  only  add,  that,  upon  looking  into  my  catalogue 
of  subscribers,  which  I  intend  to  print  alphabetically 
in  the  front  of  my  lucubrations,  I  find  the  names  of 
the  greatest  beauties  and  wits  in  the  whole  island  of 
Great-Britain,  which  I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  tiiem  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  it  being 
my  design  to  close  the  subscription  in  a  very  short 
time.  ^y^ 
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^■n  __ 

Idem  inficeto  eat  inficetior  rure  T 

Simul  poemata  attigit:  neque  idem  unquam 
a^gu^  eat  beatus,  ac  poema  cum  acribit  .* 
Tarn  gaudet  in  ae,  tamgue  ae  ipae  miratur. 
JSfimirum  idem  omnea  falUmur  ;  neque  eat  qidaqam 
Quem  non  in  aliqua  re  videre  Suffeuum 
Poaaia. 

Capul.  de  Suffe^o. 

Will's  Cojff^ee 'House,  ^firil  24. 

X  Yesterday  came  hither  about  two  hours  before 
the  company  generally  make  their  appearance,  with 
a  design  to  read  over  all  the  newspapers ;  but  upon 
my  sitting  down,  I  was  accosted  by  Ned  Softly,  who 
saw  me  from  a  corner  in  the  other  end  of  the  roomi 
where  I  found  he  had  beeii  writing  something.  "  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  (says  he)  I  observe  by  a  late  paper  of 
yours,  that  you  and  I  are  just  of  a  humour  ;  for  you 
must  know,  of  all  impertinencies,  there  is  nothing 
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which  I  so  much  hate  as  news.  I  never  read  a  Ga- 
zette m  my  life,  and  never  trouble  my  head  about 
our  armies,  whether  they  win  or  lose,  or  in  what  part 
of  the  world  they  lie  encamped."  Without  giving 
me  time  to  reply,  he  drew  a  paper  of  verses  out  of 
his  pocket,  telling  me,  that  he  had  something  which 
would  entertain  me  more  agreeably,  and  that  he 
would  desire  my  judgment  upon  every  line,  for  that 
we  had  time  enough  before  us  till  the  company 
came  in. 

Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great  ad^ 
mirer  of  easy  lines.  Waller  is  his  favourite  :  and  as 
that  admirable  writer  has  the  best  and  worst  verses  of 
any  among  our  English  poets,  Ned  Softly  has  got  all 
the  bad  ones  without  book,  which  he  repeats  upon  oc- 
casion to  show  his  reading,  and  garnish  his  conversa- 
tion. Ned  is  indeed  a  true  English  reader,  incapa- 
ble of  relishing  the  great  and  masterly  strokes  of  this 
art ;  but  one  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  little  Go- 
thic omamentB  of  epigratnmatical  conceits,  turns, 
points,  and  quibbles,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
most  admired  of  our  English  poets,  and  practised  by 
those  who  want  genius  and  strength  to  represent,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ancients,  simplicity  in  its  natu- 
ral beauty  and  perfection. 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such  a 
conversation,  I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pain  into 
pleasure,  and  to  divert  myself  as  well  as  I  could  with 
so  very  odd  a  fellow.  "  You  must  understand  (says 
Ned)  that  the  sonnet  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  was 
written  upon  a  lady,  who  showed  me  some  vers t- a  of 
her  own  making,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  poet  of  our 
age.  But  you  shall  hear  it."  Upon  which  he  began 
to  r^ad  as  follows  ; 
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<<   TO    UlRAj  ON   HER   INCOMPARABLE    POEM. 
I. 

<*  When  dress'd  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shinty 

And  tune  jour  soft  melodious  notef, 
Tou  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine, 

Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoats. 

n. 

•**  I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 
(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art) 

Your  pen  was  phick'd  from  Cupid's  wing ; 
For,  ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart." 

«  Why  (says  I)  this  is  a  little  nosegay  of  conceits, 
a  very  lump  of  salt :  every  verse  hath  something  in 
it  that  piques ;  and  then  the  dart  in  the  last  line  is 
certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  an  epigram 
(for  so  I  think  your  critics  call  it)  as  ever  entered  in- 
to the  thought  of  a  poet."  **  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstaffe 
(says  he,  shaking  me  by  the  hand)  every  body  knows 
you  to  be  a  judge  of  these  things ;  and  to  tell  you 
truly,  I  read  over  Roscommon's  translation  of  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry  three  several  times,  before  I  sat 
down  to  write  the  sonnet  which  I  have  shown  you. 
But  you  shall  hear  it  again,  and  pray  observe  every 
line  of  it,  for  not  one  of  them  shall  pass  without  your 
approbation." 

**  When  dress'd  m  laurel  wreaths  you  shine." 

w  That  is  (says  he)  when  you  have  your  garland 
on ;  when  you  are  writing  verses."  To  which  I  re- 
plied, "  I  know  your  meaning  :  a  metaphor !"  «  The 
same,"  said  he,  and  went  on : 

**  And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes." 

"  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse  ;  there  is 
scarce  a  consonant  in  it :  I  took  ^a^e  to  make  it  run 
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upon  liquids.  Give  me  your  opinion  of  it."  "  Truly 
(ssdd  I)  I  think  it  as  good  as  the  former."  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  (says  he)  but  mind  the 
next :" 

**  You  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine.'* 

^'  That  is  (says  he)  you  seem  a  sister  of  the  Muses  ; 
for  if  you  look  into  ancient  authors,  you  will  find  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  there  were  nine  of  them." 
<*  I  remember  it  very  well  (said  I)  but  pray  pro- 
ceed." 

«  Op  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoats."   ' 

"  Phoebus  (says  he)  was  the  god  of  poetry.  These 
little  instances,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  show  a  gentleman's 
reading.  Then  to  take  off  from  the  air  of  learning, 
which  Phoebus  and  the  Muses  have  given  to  this  first 
stanza,  you  may  observe,  how  it  falls  ^11  of  a  sudden 
into  the  familiar ;  In  petticoats  I" 

«  Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoats." 

«  Let  us  now  (says  I)  enter  upon  the  second  stan- 
za. I  find  the  first  line  is  still  a  continuation  of  the 
metaphor." 

**  I  fancy  when  your  song  you  sing."' 

"  It  is  very  right  (says  he)  but  pray  observe  the 
turn  of  words  in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a  whole 
hour  in  adjusting  them,  and  have  still  a  doubt  upon 
me,  whether  in  the  second  line  it  should  be,  *  Your 
song  you  sing;'  or,  'You  sing  your  song.'  Yo\ 
shall  hear  them  both  :" 

**  I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 
(Your  long  you  sing  with  so  much  art.") 
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Or, 

<<  I  (kaej,  when  yoar  lODg  jou  smg, 
(Tou  aog  your  song  with  so  much  art.") 

"  Truly  (said  I)  the  turn  is  so  natural  either  way, 
that  you  have  made  me  almost  giddy  with  it."  <'  Dear 
Sir  (said  he,  grasping  me  by  the  hand)  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  patience :  but  pray  what  do  you  think 
of  the  next  verse  ?** 

*'  Tour  pen  was  pluck'd  from  Cupid's  wing." 

<<  Think  !  (says  I)  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid 
look  like  a  little  goose.**  "  That  was  my  meaning 
(says  he.)  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well  enough  hit 
off.  But  we  now  come  to  the  last,  which  sums  ujr 
the  whole  matter." 

**  For,  ah!  it  wounds  me  Hke  his  dart" 

«  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  ah  I  doth  it  not  make 
a  pretty  figure  in  that  place  ?  jih  /  it  looks  as  if  I 
felt  the  dart,  and  cried  out  at  being  pricked  with  it." 

**  For„  ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.'* 

«  My  friend  Dick  Easy  (continued  he)  assured  me^ 
he  would  rather  have  written  that  ah  !  than  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  ^neid.  He  indeed  objected, 
that  I  made  Mira's  pen  like  a  quill  in  one  of  the 

lines,  and  like  a  dart  in  the  other.  But  as  to  that " 

«  Oh  !  as  to  that  (says  I)  it  is  but  supposing  Cupid 
to  be  like  a  porcupine,  and  his  quills  and  darts  will 
be  the  same  thing."  He  was  going  to  embrace  me 
for  the  hint ;  but  half  a  dozen  critics  coming  into  the 
room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like,  he  conveyed  the 
sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whispered  me  in  the  ear, 
he  would  show  it  me  again  as  soon  as  his  man  had 
written  it  over  fair. 
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From  my  own  Afiartmenty  April  28- 


[T  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distinguish  be- 
tween realities  and  appearances,  and  to  separate  true 
merit  from  the  pretence  to  it.     As  it  shall  ever  be 
my  study  to  make  discoveries  of  this  nature  in  hu- 
man life,  and  to  settle  the  proper  distinctions  between 
the  virtues  and  perfections  of  mankind,  and  those 
false  colours  and  resemblances  of  them  that  shine 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be  more 
particularly  careful  to  search  into  the  various  merits 
and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.     This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
combination  among  the  pedants  to  extol  one  another's 
labours,  and  cry  up  one  another's  parts ;  while  men 
of  sense,  either  through  that  modesty  which  is  natu- 
ral to  them,  or  the  scorn  they  have  for  such  trifling 
commendations,  enjoy  their  stock  of  knowledge  like 
a  hidden  treasure,  with  satisfaction  and  silence.     Pe- 
dantry, indeed,  in  learning,  is  like  hypocrisy  in  reli- 
gion, a  form  of  knowledge  without  the  power  of  it^ 
that  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  breaks 
out  in  noise  and  show,  and  finds  its  reward  not  from 
any  inward  pleasure  that  attends  it,  but  from  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  it  receives  from  men. 
Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a  more  impor- 
tunate, empty,  and  conceited  animal,  than  that  which 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a  critic.     This, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  that, 
without  enterhig  into  the  sense  and  soul  of  an  au- 
thor, has  a  few  general  rules,  which,  like  mechanic 
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cal  instruments,  he  applies  to  the  works  of  every 
writer,  and  as  they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces 
the  author  perfect  or  defective.  He  is  master  of  a 
certain  set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm, 
Easy,  Natural,  Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like ;  which 
he  varies,  compounds,  divides,  and  throws  together, 
in  every  part  of  his  discourse,  without  any  thought  or 
meaning.  The  marks  you  may  know  him  by  are,  an 
elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical  brow,  a  positive  voice, 
and  a  contempt  for  every  tiding  that  comes  out,  whe- 
ther he  has  read  it  or  not.  He  dwells  altogether  on 
generals.  He  praises  or  dispraises  in  the  lump.  He 
shakes  his  head  very  freqtiently  at  the  pedantry  of 
universities,  and  bursts  into  laughter  when  you  men- 
tion an  author  that  is  known  at  Will's.  He  hath  form- 
ed his  judgment  upon  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil, 
not  from  their  own  works,  but  from  those  of  Rapin 
and  Bossu.  He  knows  his  own  strength  so  well,  that 
he  never  dares  prsdse  any  thing  in  which  he  has  not  a 
French  author  for  his  voucher. 

With  these  extraordinary  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, Sir  Timothy  Title  puts  men  in  vogue,  or  con- 
demns them  to  obscurity,  and  sits  as  judge  of  life 
and  death  upon  every  author  that  appears  in  public. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  pangs,  agonies,  and 
convulsions,  which  Sir  Timothy  expresses  in  every 
feature  of  his  face,  and  muscle  of  his  body,  upon  the 
reading  of  a  bad  poet. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  engaged  at  a  friend's 
house  of  mine  in  an  agreeable  conversation  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  when,  in  the  height  of  our  mirth, 
Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my  friend's  eldest 
daughter,  came  in  amongst  us  puffing  and  blowing, 
as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath.  He  im- 
mediately called  for  a  chair,  and  desired  leave  to  sit 
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down,  without  any  further  ceremony.  I  asked  him, 
"  Where  he  had  been  ?  Whether  he  was  out  of  or- 
der ?"  He  only  replied,  that  he  was  quite  spent,  and 
fell  a  cursing  in  soliloquy.  I  could  hear  him  cry, 
"  A  wicked  rogue  !— -An  execrable  wretch  !— Was 
there  ever  such  a  monster  I"— The  young  ladies  up- 
on this  began  to  be  affrighted,  and  asked,  **  Whether 
any  one  had  hurt  him  V*  He  answered  nothing,  but 
still  talked  to  himself.  "  To  lay  the  first  scene  (says 
he)  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  last  in  Nortliampton- 
shire  !"  "  Is  that  all  ?  (says  I)  then  I  suppose  you 
have  been  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  play  this  morning." 
**  Been !  (says  he)  I  have  been  at  Northampton,  in 
the  Park,  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  in  a  dining  room, 
every  where  ;  the  rogue  has  led  me  such  a  dance  T* 
— ^Though  I  could  scarce  forbear  laughing  at  his  dis- 
course, I  told  hilh  I  was  glad  it  was  no  worse,  and 
that  he  was  only  metaphorically  weary.  "  In  short,. 
Sir  (says  he)  the  author  has  not  observed  a  single 
unity  in  his  whole  play ;  the  scene  shifts  in  every  di- 
alogue ;  the  villain  has  hurried  me  up  and  down  at 
such  a  rate,  that  J  am  tired  off  my  legs."  I  could  not 
but  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  the  young  lady 
wbom  he  made  love  to,  conceived  a  very  just  aver- 
sion towards  him,  upon  seeing  him  so  very  passion- 
ate in  trifles.  And  as  she  had  that  natural  sense 
which  makes  her  a  better  judge  than  a  thousand  cri- 
tics, al^e  began  to  rally  him  upon  this  foolish  humour.. 
**  For  my  part  {says  she)  I  never  knew  a  play  take 
that  was  written  up  to  your  rules,  as  you  call  them." 
**  How,  Madam  !  (says  he)  is  that  your  opinion  ?  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  better  taste."  "  It  is  a  pretty  kind; 
of  magic  (says  she)  the  poets  have,  *  to  transport  an 
audience  from  place  to  place,  without  the  help  of  a 
coach  and  horses.  I  could  travel  round  the  world  kt 
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such  a  rate.  'Tis  such  an  enteitainment  as  an  en* 
chantress  finds  when  she  fancies  herself  in  a  wood^ 
or  upon  a  mountain,  at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity; 
though  at  the  same  time  she  has  never  stirred  out  of 
her  cottage."  "  Your  simile,  Madam  (says  sir  Ti- 
mothy) is  by  no  means  just."  "  Pray  (says  she)  let 
my  similies  pass  without  a  criticism.  I  must  confess 
(continued  she,  for  I  found  she  was  resolved  to  ex- 
asperate him)  I  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  last  new 
comedy  which  you  found  so  much  fault  with." 
"  But,  Madam  (says  he)  you  ought  not  to  have  laugh- 
ed ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  show  me  a  single  rule  that 
you  could  laugh  by."  «  Ought  not  to  laugh  !  (says 
she)  Pray  who  should  hinder  me  ?"  "  Madam  (says 
he)  there  are  such  people  in  the  world  as  Rapin,  Da- 
cier,  and  several  others,  that  ought  to  have  spoiled 
your  mirth."  "  I  have  heard  (sajis  the  young  lady) 
that  your  great  critics  are  always  very  bad  poets :  I 
fancy  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  works 
of  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is  between  the  carriage 
of  a  dancing-master  and  a  gentleman,  I  must  con- 
fess (continued  she)  I  would  not  be  troubled  with  so 
fine  a  judgment  as  yours  is ;  for  I  find  you  feel  more 
vexation  in  a  bad  comedy,  than  I  do  in  a  deep  trage- 
dy." "  Madam  (says  Sir  Timothy)  that  is  not  my 
fault ;  they  should  learn  the  art  of  writing."  "  For 
my  part  (says  the  young  lady)  I  should  think  the 
greatest  art  in  your  writers  of  comedies  is  to  please." 
"  To  please  I"  (says  Sir  Timothy)  and  immediately 
fell  a  laughing^  "  Truly  (says  she)  this  is  my  opin- 
ion." Upon  this,  he  composed  his  countenance,, 
looked  upon  his  watch,  and  took  his  leave. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my  friend's, 
house  since  this  notable  conference,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  young  lady,  who  by  this  means  has  got- 
rid  of  a  very  impertinent  fop. 
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I  must  confess,  I  could  not  but  observe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  surprise,  how  this  gentleman,  by  his 
ill-nature,  folly,  and  affectation,  hath  made  himself 
capable  of  suffering  so  many  imaginary  pains,  and 
looking  with  such  a  senseless  severity  upon  the  com- 
mon diversions  of  life. 


No.  192.— SATURDAY,  July  1,  1710. 


Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  Ubens. 

HOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartmenty  June  30. 

&OME  years  since  I  was  engaged  with  a  coach  full 
of  friends,  to  take  a  journey  as  far  as  the  Land's-end.. 
We  were  very  well  pleased  with  one  another  the  first 
day,  every  one  endeavouring  to  recommend  himself, 
by  his  good  humour  and  complaisance,  to  the  rest  of 
the  company.  This  good  correspondence  did  not 
last  long ;  one  of  our  party  was  soured  the  very  first 
evening  by  a  plate  of  butter  which  had  not  been 
melted  to  his  mind,  and  which  spoiled  his  temper  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  continued  upon  the  fret  to  the 
end  of  our  journey.  A  second  fell  off*  from  his  good 
humour  the  next  morning,  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
could  imagine,  but  because  I  chanced  to  step  into  the 
coach  before  him,  and  place  myself  on  the  shady  side. 
This,  however,  was  but  my  own  private  guess,  for  he 
did  not  mention  a  word  of  it,  nor  indeed  of  any  tiling" 
else,  for  three  days  following.  The  rest  of  our  com- 
pany held  out  very  near  half  the  way,  when  of  a  sud- 
den Mr.  Sprightly  fell  asleep ;  and,  instead  of  endea^ 
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Touring  to  divert  and  oblige  us,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  carried  himself  with  an  unconcerned,  careless> 
drowsy  behaviour,  till  we  came  to  our  last  stage. 
There  were  three  of  us  who  still  held  up  our  heads, 
and  did  all  we  could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable ; 
but,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  about  three  miles  on 
this  side  Exeter,  I  was  taken  with  an  unaccountable 
fit  of  sullenness,  that  hung  upon  me  for  above  three- 
score miles ;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  respect,  or 
from  an  accidental  tread  upon  my  foot,  or  from  a 
foolish  maid's  calling  me  The  old  Gentleman,  1  can- 
not tell.  In  short,  there  was  but  one  who  kept  his 
good  humour  to  the  Land's-end. 

There  was  another  coach  that  went  along  with  us, 
in  which  I  likewise  observed,  that  there  were  many 
secret  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and  animosities. 
For  when  we  joined  companies  at  night,  I  could  not 
but  take  notice,  that  the  passengers  neglected  their 
own  company,  and  studied  how  to  make  themselves 
esteemed  by  us,  who  were  altogether  strangers  to 
them ;  till  at  length  they  grew  so  well  acquainted 
with  us,  that  they  liked  us  as  little  as  they  did  one  an- 
other. When  I  reflect  upon  this  journey,  I  often 
fancy  it  to  be  a  picture  of  human  life,  in  respect  to 
the  several  friendships,  contracts,  an^  alliances,  that 
are  made  and  dissolved  in  the  several  periods  of  it. 
The  most  delightful  and  most  lasting  engagements 
are  generally  those  which  pass  between  man  and  wo- 
man ;  and  yet  upon  what  trifles  are  they  weakened, 
or  entirely  broken  !  Sometimes  the  parties  fly  asun- 
der, even  in  the  midst  of  courtship,  and  sometimes 
grow  cool  in  the  very  honey-month.  Some  separate 
before  the  first  child,  and  some  after  the  fifth  ;  others 
continue  good  till  tliirty,  others  till  forty ;  while  some 
few,  whose  souls  are  of  an  happier  make,  and  better 
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fitted  to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the  end  of 
their  journey,  in  a  continual  intercourse  of  kind  of- 
fices and  mutual  endearments. 

When  we,  therefore,  choose  our  companions  for 
life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and  ourselves  in 
good  humour  to  the  last  stage  of  it,  we  must  be  ex* 
tremely  careful  in  the  choice  we  make,  as  well  as  in 
the  conduct  on  our  own  part.  When  the  persons  to 
whom  we  join  ourselves  can  stand  an  examination, 
and  bear  the  scrutiny,  when  they  mend  upon  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  discover  new  beauties  the 
more  we  search  into  their  characters,  our  love  will 
naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  their  perfections. 

But  because  there  are  very  few  possessed  of  such 
accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  we  ought  to  look 
after  those  qualifications  both  in  ourselves  and  others, 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  towards  this  hap- 
py union,  and  which  are  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
acquire,  or  at  least  to  cultivate  and  improve.  These, 
in  my  opinion,  are  cheerfulness  and  constancy.  A 
cheerful  temper  joined  with  innocence,  will  make 
beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit 
good-natured.  It  will  lighten  sickness,  poverty,  and 
afiliction ;  convert  ignorance  into  an  amiable  simpli- 
city, and  render  deformity  itself  agreeable. 

Constancy  is  natural  to  persons  of  even  tempers 
and  uniform  dispositions,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
those  of  the  greatest  fickleness,  violence,  and  pas- 
sion, who  consider  seriously  the  terms  of  union  upon 
which  they  come  together,  the  mutual  interest  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  with  all  the  motives  that 
ought  to  incite  their  tenderness  and  compassion  to- 
wards those  who  have  their  dependence  upon  them, 
and  are  embarked  with  them  for  life  in  the  same  state 
of  happiness  or  misery.     Constancy,  when  it  grows 
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in  the  mind  upon  considerations  of  this  nature,  be- 
comes a  moral  virtue,  and  a  kind  good  nature,  that 
is  not  subject  to  any  change  of  health,  age,  fortune, 
or  any  of  those  accidents  which  are  apt  to  unsettle 
the  best  dispositions  that  are  found  rather  in  consti- 
tution than  in  reason.  Where  such  a  constancy  as 
this  is  wanting,  the  most  enflamed  passion  may  fall 
away  into  coldness  and  indifference,  and  the  most 
melting  tenderness  degenerate  into  hatred  and  aver- 
sion. I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  story  that 
is  very  well  known  in  the  North  of  England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  packet-boat,  that  had  se- 
veral passengers  on  board,  was  cast  away  upon  a  rock, 
and  in  so  great  danger  of  sinking,  that  all  who  were 
in  it  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could,  though  only  those  who  could  swim  well  had  a 
bare  possibility  of  doing  it.  Among  the  passengers 
there  were  two  women  of  fashion,  who  seeing  them- 
selves in  such  a  disconsolate  condition,  begged  of 
their  husbands  not  to  leave  them.  One  of  them  chose 
rather  to  die  with  his  wife,  than  to  forsake  her  t  the 
other,  though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmost  com- 
passion for  his  wife,  told  her,  that,  for  the  good  of 
her  children,  it  was  better  one  of  them  should  live, 
than  both  perish.  By  a  great  piece  of  good  luck, 
next  to  a  miracle,  when  one  of  our  good  men  had 
taken  the  last  and  long  farewell,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self, and  the  other  held  in  his  arms  the  person  that 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  the  ship  was  preserved. 
It  is  with  a  secret  sorrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I 
must  tell  the  sequel  of  the  story,  and  let  my  reader 
know,  that  this  faithful  pair,  who  were  ready  to  have 
died  in  each  other's  arms,  about  three  years  after 
their  escape,  upon  some  trifling  disgust,  grew  to  a 
coldness  at  first,  and  at  length  fell  out  to  such  a  de« 
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gree,  that  they  left  one  another,  and  parted  for  ever. 
The  other  couple  lived  together  in  an  uninterrupted 
friendship  and  felicity ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  the 
husband  whom  the  shipwreck  had  like  to  have  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  died  a  few  months  after  her,  not 
being  able  to  survive  the  loss  of  her. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the  change- 
ableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  very 
often  both  dejects  and  terrifies  me.  Whatever  I  am 
at  present,  1  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be.  While 
I  find  this  principle  in  me,  how  can  I  assure  myself, 
that  I  shall  be  always  true  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or 
myself  ?  In  short,  without  constancy,  there  is  neither 
love,  friendship,  or  virtue  in  the  world. 


No.  216.— SATURDAY,  August  26,  1710. 

■     J^ugis  addere  ponduB^ 
From  my  own  Afiartmenty  Auguat  25. 

IN  ATURE  is  full  of  wonders ;  every  atom  is  a 
standing  miracle,  and  endowed  with  such  qualities,  as 
could  not  be  impressed  on  it  by  a  power  and  wisdom 
less  than  infinite.  For  this  reason,  I  would  not  dis- 
courage any  searches  that  are  made  into  the  most  mi- 
nute and  trivial  parts  of  the  creation.  However, 
since  the  world  abounds  in  the  noblest  fields  of  specu- 
lation, it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a  little  genius  to 
be  wholly  conversant  among  insects,  reptiles,  animal*  , 
cules,  and  those  trifling  rarities  that  furnish  out  llic  | 
apartment  of  a  virtuoso. 
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There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so  oddl^ 
turned  this  way,  that  though  they  are  utter  strangers 
to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  they  are  able  to 
discover  the  sex  of  a  cockle,  or  describe  the  gene- 
ration of  a  mite,  in  all  its  circumstances.  They  are 
so  little  versed  in  the  world,  that  they  scarce  know 
an  horse  from  an  ox  ;  but  at  the  same  time  will  tell 
you,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  a  flea  i^  a  rhi- 
noceros, and  a  snail  an  hermaphrodite.  I  have  known 
one  of  these  whimsical  philosophers  who  has  set  a 
greater  value  upon  a  collection  of  spiders  than  he 
would  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  has  sold  his  coat 
off  his  back  to  purchase  a  tarantula. 

I  would  not  have  a  scholar  wholly  unacquainted 
with  these  secrets  and  curiosities  of  nature  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  mind  of  man,  that  is  capable  of  so  much 
higher  contemplations,  should  not  be  altogether  fixed 
upon  such  mean  and  disproportioned  objects.  Ob- 
scryatiens  cf  this  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  us  too  much 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  make  us  se- 
rious upon  trifles,  by  which  means  they  expose  phi- 
losophy to  the  ridicule  of  the  witty,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  ignorant.  In  short,  studies  of  this  nature 
should  be  the  diversions,  relaxations,  and  amuse- 
ments, not  the  care,  business,  and  concern  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  learned  men  who  are  wholly  em- 
ployed in  gathering  together  the  refuse  of  nature,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  and  hoarding  up  in  their  chests  and 
cabinets  such  creatures  as  others  industriously  avoid 
the  sight  of.  One  does  not  know  how  to  mention 
some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  their  treasure, 
without  a  kind  of  an  apology  for  it.  I  have  been 
shown  a  beetle  valued  at  twenty  crowns,  and  a  toad 
at  an  hundred :  but  wc  must  take  this  for  a  genertd 
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rule,  that  whatever  appears  trivial  or  ohscure  in  the 
common  notions  of  the  world>  looks  grave  and  philo- 
sophical in  the  eye  of  a  virtuoso. 

To  show  this  humour  in  its  perfection,  I  shall  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  the  legacy  of  a  certain  virtuoso, 
who  laid  out  a  considerable  estate  in  natural  rarities 
and  curiosiues,  which  upon  his  death-bed  he  be- 
queathed to  his  relations  and  friends  in  the  following 
words  : 

THE   WILL    OF    A    VIRTUOSO. 

I  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  being  in  sound  health  of 
mind,  but  in  great  weakness  of  body,  do  by  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  bestow  my  worldly  goods  and 
chattels  in  manner  following  : 

Imfirimia,  To  my  dear  wife, 

One  box  of  butterflies, 
One  drawer  of  shells, 
A  female  skel^tQH; 
A  dried  cockatrice, 

Iteniy  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth, 
My  receipt  for  preserving  dead  caterpillars. 
As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  May-dew,  and 
embrio  pickle. 

Iteniy  To  my  little  daughter  Fanny, 
Three  crocodile  eggs. 
And  upon  the  birtli  of  her  first  child,  if  she  mar- 
ries with  her  mother's  consent. 

The  nest  of  an  humming-bird. 

Item^  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  lands  he  has  invested  in  my  son  CharlcS| 
I  bequeath 

My  last  year's  collection  of  grasshoppers. 


I 
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Itenij  To  his  daughter  Susannah,  being  his  only 
child,  I  bequeath  my 

English  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper, 
With  my  large  folio  of  Indian  cabbage. 

Itemy  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  Johan- 
nes Elscrickius,  professor  of  anatomy,  and  my  asso- 
ciate in  the  studies  of  nature,  as  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  my  affection  and  friendship  for  him,  I  be- 
queath 

My  rat's  testicles,  and 

Whale's  pizzle. 
To  him  and  his  issue  male  ;  and  in  default  of  such 
issue  in  the  said  Dr.  Elscrickius,  then  to  return  to  my 
executor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew  Isaac,  by 

making  over  to  him  some  years  since 
A  homed  scarabaeus, 
The  skin  of  a  rattle -snake,  and 
The  mununy  of  an  Egyptian  king, 

I  make  no  further  provision  for  him  in  this  my  will. 

My  eldest  son,  John,  having  spoken  disrespectful- 
ly of  his  little  sister,  whom  I  keep  by  me  in  spirits  of 
wine,  and  in  many  other  instances  behaved  himself 
undutifully  towards  me,  I  do  disinherit,  and  wholly 
cut  off  from  any  part  of  this  my  personal  estate,  by 
giving  him  a  single  cockle-shell. 

To  my  second  son,  Charles,  I  give  and  bequeath 
all  my  flowers,  plants,  minerals,  mosses,  shells,  peb- 
bles, fossils,  beetles,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  grass- 
hoppers, and  vermin,  not  above  specified  ;  as  also  my 
monsters,  both  wet  and  dry  ;  making  the  said  Charles 
whole  and  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament ;  he  paying,  or  causing  to  be  paid,  the  afore« 
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said  legacies  within  the  space  of  six  months  after  my 
decease.  And  I  do  hereby  revoke  ail  other  wills 
whatsoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  an  ignorant  upstart  in  astrology,  has 
publicly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world,  that 
he  is  the  late  John  Partridge,  who  died  the  28th 
of  March,  1708  ;  these  are  to  certify  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  the  true  John  Partridge  was  not 
only  dead  at  that  time,  but  continues  so  to  this  pre* 
sent  day. 

Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 


No.  218.— THURSDAY,  August  30,  1710. 


ScHptorum  Chorus  omnia  amat  nemus  etfugit  urbes. 

HOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  August  29. 

1  Chanced  to  rise  very  early  one  particular  morn- 
ing this  summer,  and  took  a  walk  into  the  country,  to 
divert  myself  among  the  fields  and  meadows,  while 
the  green  was  new,  and  the  flowers  in  their  bloom. 
As  at  this  season  of  the  year  every  lane  is  a  beautiful 
walk,  and  every  hedge  full  of  nosegays,  I  lost  myself 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  among  several  thickets 
and  bushes,  that  were  filled  with  a  great  laricty  of 
birds,  and  an  agreeable  confusion  of  notes,  which 
formed  the  pleasantest  scene  in  the  world,  to  on© 
who  had  passed  the  whole  winter  in  noise  and  smoke. 
The  freshness  of  the  dews,  that  lay  upon  every  thing 
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about  me,  with  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning,  which 
inspired  the  birds  with  so  many  delightful  instincts, 
created  in  me  the  same  kind  of  animal  pleasure,  and 
made  my  heart  overflow  with  such  secret  emotions  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  as  are  not  to  be  described  or  ac- 
counted for.  On  this  occasion,  I  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  a  beautiful  simile  in  Milton  : 

"  As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers,  annoy  the  air^ 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoiu'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight : 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound." 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of  po- 
lite authors,  receive  an  additional  entertainment  from 
the  country,  as  it  revives  in  their  memories  those 
charming  descriptions  with  which  such  authors  do 
frequently  abound. 

1  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  simile  in 
Milton,  and  applying  it  to  myself,  when  I  observed 
to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud  falling  to  the 
earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  made  me  betake 
myself  for  shelter  to  a  house,  which  I  saw  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  place  where  I  was  walking.  As  I 
sat  in  the  porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
persons,  who  seemed  very  earnest  in  discourse.  My 
curiosity  was  raised,  when  I  heard  the  names  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  Artaxerxes  ;  and  as  their  talk 
seemed  to  run  on  ancient  heroes,  I  concluded  there 
could  not  be  any  secret  in  it ;  for  which  reason,  I 
thought  1  might  very  fairly  listen  to  what  they  said. 

After  several  parallels  between  great  men,  which 
appeared  to  me  altogether  groundless  and  chimeri- 
cal, I  was  surprised  to  hear  one  say,  <*  That  he  valu- 
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ed  the  Black  Prince  more  than  the  Duke  of  Vendos- 
me."  How  the  Duke  of  Vendosme  should  become 
a  rival  of  the  Black  Prince's,  I  could  not  conceive  : 
?Lnd  was  more  startled  when  I  heard  a  second  affirm, 
with  great  vehemence,  "  That  if  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  not  going  off,  he  should  like  him  better 
than  either  of  them  :  (he  added)  that  though  the 
season  was  so  changeable,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  in  blooming  beauty.'*  I  was  wondering  to  my- 
self from  whence  they  had  received  this  odd  intelli- 
gence, especially  when  I  heard  them  mention  the 
names  of  several  other  great  generals,  as  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  they  said, 
were  both  running  away  ;  to  which  they  added,  what 
1  entirely  agreed  with  them  in,  that  the  Crown  of 
France  was  very  weak,  but  that  Marshal  Villars  still 
kept  his  colours.  At  last  one  of  them  told  the  com- 
pany, if  they  would  go  along  with  him,  he  would  show 
them  a  Chimney-sweeper  and  a  Painted  Lady  in  the 
same  bed,  which  he  was  sure  would  very  much  please 
them.  The  shower  which  had  driven  them,  as  well 
as  myself,  into  the  house,  was  now  over  ;  and  as  they 
were  passing  by  me  into  the  garden,  I  asked  them 
to  let  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  if  I  delight- 
ed in  flowers,  it  would  be  worth  m .  while  ;  foe  that 
he  believed  he  could  show  me  such  a  blow  of  tulips, 
as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  country. 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that 
they  had  been  talking  in  terms  of  gardening,  and  that 
the  kings  and  generals  they  had  mentioned  were  only 
so  many  tulips,  to  which  the  gardeners,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  had  given  such  high  titles  and 
appellations  of  honour. 
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I  was  very  much  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  glo- 
rious show  of  these  gay  vegetables,  that  arose  in 
great  profusion  on  all  the  banks  about  us.  Some- 
times 1  considered  them  with  an  eye  of  an  ordinary 
spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful  objects  varnished  over 
with  a  natural  gloss,  and  stained  with  such  a  variety 
of  colours,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial 
"dyes  or  tinctures.  Sometimes  I  considered  every 
leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  tissue,  in  which  the 
threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together  in  different 
configurations,  which  gave  a  different  colouring  to 
the  light  as  it  glanced  on  the  several  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. Sometimes  I  considered  the  whole  bed  of  tu- 
lips, according  to  the  notion  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  that  ever  lived,  as  a  multi- 
tude of  optic  instruments,  designed  for  the  sepa- 
rating light  into  all  those  various  colours  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical 
speculations,  by  observing  the  company  often  seem- 
ed to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praised  a  tulip  as 
one  of  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw ;  upon  which  they 
told  me,  it  was  a  common  Fool's-coat.  Upon  that  I 
praised  a  second,  which  it  seems  was  but  another 
kind  of  Fool*s-coat.  I  had  the  same  fate  with  two  or 
three  more  ;  for  which  reason,  I  desired  the  owner 
of  the  garden  to  let  me  know  which  were  the  finest 
flowers,  for  that  I  was  so  unskilful  in  the  art,  that  I 
thought  the  most  beautiful  were  the  most  valuable^ 
and  that  those  which  had  the  gayest  colours  were  the 
most  beautiful.  The  gentleman  smiled  at  my  igno- 
rance :  he  seemed  a  very  plain,  honest  man,  and  a 
person  of  good  sense,  had  not  his  head  been  touched 
with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrates  calls  the 
Tuli/ifiO'Maniay    Ti/Mw^ro-ftav/a  j    insomuch  that    he 
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would  talk  very  rationally  on  any  subject  in  the  world 
but  a  tulip. 

He  told  me,  "  That  he  valued  the  bed  of  flowers 
which  lay  before  us,  and  was  not  above  twenty  yards 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth^  more  than  he  would 
the  best  hundred  acres  of  land  in  England ;  (and  add- 
ed) that  it  w^uld  have  been  worth  twice  the  money  it 
was,  if  a  foolish  cook-maid  of  his  had  not  almost  ru- 
ined him  the  last  winter,  by  mistaking  a  handful  of 
tulip-roots  for  an  heap  of  onions,  and  by  that  means 
(says  he)  made  a  dish  of  pottage  that  cost  me  above 
1000/.  sterling."  He  then  showed  me  what  he 
thought  the  finest  of  his  tulips,  which  I  found  receiv- 
ed all  their  value  from  their  mrity  and  oddness,  and 
put  me  in  mind  of  your  great  fortunes,  which  are  not 
always  the  greatest  beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happiness, 
that  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantastical 
tastes,  nor  esteemed  any  thing  the  more  for  its  being 
uncommon,  and  hard  to  be  met  with.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in  spring-time,  as 
a  spacious  garden,  and  make  as  many  visits  to  a  spot 
of  daisies,  or  a  bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does  to  his 
borders  and  parterres.  There  is  not  a  bush  in  blos- 
som within  a  mile  of  me  which  I  am*  not  acquainted 
with ;  nor  scarce  a  daffodil  or  cowslip  that  withers 
away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  missing  it.  I 
•walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mind  through  several 
fields  and  meadows,  with  an  unspeakable  pleasure, 
not  without  reflecting  on  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
which  has  made^the  most  pleasing  and  most  bt:aiitiful 
objects,  the  most  ordinary  and  most  common - 
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htaarti  aanua  nomen  ferat,  aquua  huqui. 
Ultra  guam  satis  est,  virtutem  si  petat  iptam. 

HOR. 

From  my  own  jifiartmentj  Sefitember  4. 

XIaVING  received  many  letters  filled  with  com- 
pliments and  acknowledgments  for  my  late  useful 
discovery  of  the  political  barometer,  I  shall  here 
communicate  to  the  public,  an  account  of  my  eccle- 
siastical thermometer ;  the  latter  giving  as  manifest 
prognostications  of  the  changes  and  revolutions  in 
church,  as  the  former  does  of  those  in  state;  and 
both  of  them  being  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
prudent  subject  who  is  resolved  to  keep  what  he  has, 
and  get  what  he  can. 

The  church  thermometer,  which  I  am  now  to 
treat  of,  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Elighth,  about  the  time  when  that 
religious  Prince  put  some  to  death  for  owning  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  and  others  for  denyiiig  transub- 
stantiation.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any  great  use 
made  of  this  instrument  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
learned  and  vigilant  priest  or  minister  (for  he  fre- 
quently wrote  himself  both  one  and  the  other)  who 
was  some  time  Vicar  of  Bray.  This  gentleman  liv- 
ed in  his  vicarage  to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  after  having 
seen  several  successions  of  his  neighbouring  clergy 
either  burnt  or  banished,  departed  this  life  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  never  deserted  his  flock,  and 
died  Vicar  of  Bray.  As  this  glass  was  first  design- 
ed to  caloulate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  reJi- 
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gioD,  as  it  raged  in  Popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grew 
temperate  in  the  Reformation,  it  was  marked  at  se- 
veral distances,  after  the  manner  our  ordinary  ther- 
mometer is  to  this  day,  viz.  extreme  hot,  sultry  hot, 
very  hot,  hot,  warm,  temperate,  cold,  just  freezing, 
frost,  hard  frost,  great  frost,  extreme  cold. 

It  is  well  known  that  Torricellius,  the  inventor  of 
the  common  weather-glass,  made  the  experiment  in 
a  long  tube  which  held  thirty-two  feet  of  water;  and 
that  a  more  modern  virtuoso  finding  such  a  machine 
altogether  unwieldy  and  useless,  and  considering  that 
thirty-two  inches  of  quicksilver  weighed  as  much  as 
so  many  feet  of  water,  in  a  tube  of  the  same  circum- 
ference, invented  that  sizeable  instrument  which  is 
now  in  use.     After  this  manner,  that  I  might  adapt 
the  thermometer  I  am  now  speaking  of  to  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  our  qhurch,  as  divided  into  High 
and  Low,  I  have   made  some  necessary  variations 
both  in  the  tube,  and  the  fluid  it  contains.  In  the  first 
place,  I  ordered  a  tube  to  be  cast  in  a  planetary  hour, 
and  took  care  to  seal  it  hermetically,  when  the  Sun 
was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn.     I  then  took  the 
proper  precautions  about  the  fluid,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  very  different  liquors ;  one  of  them  a 
spirit  drawn  out  of  a  strong  heady  wine  ;  the  other  a 
particular  sort  of  rock  water,  colder  than  ice,  and 
clearer  than  crystal.     The  spirit  is  of  a  red  fiery  co- 
lour, and  so  very  apt  to  ferment,  that,  unless  it  be 
miiigled  with  a  proportion  of  the  wat!er,  or  pent  up 
very  close,  it  will  burst  the  vessel  that  holds  it,  and 
fly  up  in  fume  and  smoke.     The  water,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of,  suQh  a  subtile  piercing  cold,  that,  unless 
it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of  the  spirits,  it  wiH 
sink  through  almost  every  thing  that  it  is  put  intt^, 
aijd  seems  to  be  o£  the*  same  nature  as  the  water 
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mendoned  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which,  says  the  his- 
torian, could  be  contained  in  nothing  but  the  hoof,  or 
(as  the  Oxford  manuscript  has  it)  in  the  skull  of  an 
ass.  The -thermometer  is  marked  according  to  the 
following  figure,  which  I  set  down  at  length,  not  only 
to  give  my  reader  a  clear  idea  of  it,  but  also  to  fill 
up  my  paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

Church. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmness. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  church  is  placed 
iji  the  middle  point  of  the  glass,  between  Zeal  and 
Moderation,  the  situation  in  which  she  always  flou- 
rishes, and  in  which  every  good  Englishman  wishes 
her  who  is  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his  country. 
However,  when  it  mounts  to  Zeal,  it  is  not  amiss ; 
and  when  it  sinks  to  Moderation,  is  still  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable temper.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  once 
it  begins  to  rise,  it  has  still  an  inclination  to  ascend, 
insomuch,  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  from  Zeal  to  Wrath, 
and  from  Wrath  to  Persecutiori,  which  always  ends 
in  Ignorance,  and  very  often  proceeds  from  it.  In 
the  same  manner  it  frequently  takes  its  progress 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  glass ;  and  when  it  has 
a  tendency  to  fall,  will  gradually  descend  from  Mo- 
deration to  Lukewarmness,  and  from  Lukewarmness 
to  Infidelity,  which  very  often  terminates  in  Igno- 
rance; and  always  proceeds  from  it. 
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It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ordinary  ther- 
mometer will  be  affected  by  the  breathing  of  people 
who  are  in  the  room  where  it  stands ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  almost  incredible  to  conceive  how  the  glass  I  am 
now  describing  will  fall  by  the  breath  of  a  multitude 
crying  Popery  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  how  it  will  rise 
when  the  same  multitude  (as  it  sometimes  happens) 
cry  out,  in  the  same  breath,  "  The  church  is  in  dan* 
ger." 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,  and  adjust- 
ed it  to  the  above-mentioned  scale  of  religion,  that  I 
might  make  proper  experiments  with  it,  I  carried  it 
under  my  cloak  to  several  coffee-houses,  and  other 
places  of  resort  about  this  great  city.  At  St.  James's 
Coffee-House,  the  liquor  stood  at  Moderation ;  but 
at  Will's,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  subsided  to  the  ve- 
ry lowest  mark  on  the  glass.  At  the  Grecian,  it 
mounted  but  just  one  point  higher  |  at  the  Rainbow, 
it  still  ascended  two  degrees  :  Child's  fetched  it  up  to 
Zeal,  and  other  adjacent  coffee-houses,  to  Wrath. 

It  fell  into  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went 
further  into  the  city,  till  at  length  it  settled  at  Mode- 
ration, where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  stayed  about 
the  'Change,  as  also  whilst  I  passed  by  the  Bank. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  through  the 
whole  course  of  my  remarks,  I  never  observed  my 
glass  to  rise  at  the  same  time  that  the  stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  works  under  me  in  the  occult 
sciences,  to  make  a  progress  with  my  glass  tlirough 
the  whole  island  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  after  bis  re- 
turn, to  present  me  with  a  register  of  his  observa- 
tions. I  guessed  beforehand  at  the  temper  of  seve- 
ral places  he  passed  through,  by  the  characters  they 
have  had  time  out  of  mind.    Thus  that  facetious  di- 
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vine,  Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Banbury, 
near  a  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a  place  h- 
mous  for  cakes  and  zeal,  which  1  find  by  my  glass  is 
true  to  this  day,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  though  I  must  confess,  it  is  not  in  the  same  re- 
putation for  cakes  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  learn- 
ed author ;  and  thus  of  other  places  :  in  short,  I  have 
jiow  by  me,  digested  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
counties,  corporations,  and  boroughs,  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, with  their  respective  tempers,  as  they  stand  re- 
lated to  my  thermometer.  But  this  I  shall  keep  to 
myself,  because  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing 
that  may  seem  to  influence  any  ensuing  elections. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propagate  by 
this  my  invention,  is  the  same  which  was  long  ago  ad- 
vanced by  that  able  teacher  Horace,  out  of  whom  I 
have  taken  my  text  for  this  discourse  :  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  overshoot  ourselves  in  the  pursuits 
even  of  virtue.  Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the 
point  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and 
frost  out  of  the  other.  But,  alas  !  the  world  is  too 
wise  to  want  such  a  precaution.  The  terms  High- 
ghurch  and  Low-church,  as  commonly  used,  do  not 
so  much  denote  a  principle,  as  they  distinguish  a  par- 
ty. They  are  like  words  of  battle,  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  original  signification,  but  are  only 
given  out  to  keep  a  body  of  men  together,  and  to  let. 
them  know  friends  from  enemies. 

I  must  confess,  I  have  considered  witfi  some  little 
attention,  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  these 
great  national  sects  have  upon  their  practice  ;  and  do 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  of  our 
times,  that  multitudes  of  honest  gentlemen,  who  en- 
tirely agree  in  their  lives,  should  take  it  in  theif 
bead9  to  differ  in  their  religion. 
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No.  224 THURSDAY,  September  14,  1710. 


Materiam  auperabat  •pt<«.- 


OviD. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  Sefitember  13. 

It  is  my  custom,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  to  entertain 
myself  with  those  collections  of  advertisements  that 
appear  at  the  end  of  all  our  public  prints.  These  I 
consider  as  accounts  of  news  from  the  little  world,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  pa- 
per are  from  the  great.  If  in  one  we  hear  that  a  so- 
vereign prince  has  fled  from  his  capital  city,  in  the 
other  we  hear  of  a  tradesman  who  hath  shut  up  his 
shop,  and  run  away.  If  in  the  one  we  find  the  victo- 
ry of  a  general,  in  the  other  we  see  the  desertion  of 
a  private  soldier,  I  must  confess,  I  have  a  certain 
weakness  in  my  temper,  that  is  often  very  much  af- 
fected by  these  little  domestic  occurrences,  and  have 
frequently  been  caught  with  tears  in  my  eyes  over  a 
melancholy  advertisement. 

But  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridiculous 
lights.  Advertisements  are  of  great  use  to  the  vul- 
gar :  first  of  all,  as  they  are  instruments  of  ambition. 
A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big  enough  for  the  Ga- 
zette, may  easily  creep  into  the  advertisements ;  by 
which  means  we  often  see  an  apothecary  in  the  ^me 
paper  of  news  with  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running 
footman  with  an  ambassador.  An  advert!  be  in  em 
from  Piccadilly  goes  down  to  posterity,  with  ar>  arti- 
cle from  Madrid  ;  and  John  Bartlett,  of  Good  man  *3- 
Fields,  is  celebrated  in  the  same  paper  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.     Thus  the  fable  tells  us,  **  Tbat 
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the  wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  eagle,  by  getting 
upon  his  back." 

A  second  use  which  this  sort  of  writings  have  been 
turned  to  of  late  years,  has  been  the  management  of 
controversy,  insomuch  that  above  half  the  advertise- 
ments one  meets  with  now-a-days  are  purely  polemi- 
cal. The  inventors  6f  Strops  for  Razors  have  writ- 
ten against  one  another  this  way  for  several  years, 
and  that  with  great  bitterness ;  as  the  whole  argu- 
ment /iro  and  con  in  the  case  of  the  Morning  Gowns 
is  still  carried  on  after  the  same  manner.  I  need 
not  mention  the  several  proprietors  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son's Pills ;  nor  take  notice  of  the  many  satirical 
works  of  this  nature,  so  frequently  published  by  Dp. 
Clark,  who  has  liad  the  confidence  to  advertise  upon 
that  learned  knight,  my  very  worthy  friend,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Read ;  but  I  shall  not  interpose  in  their  quar- 
rel ;  Sir  William  can  give  him  his  own  in  advertise- 
ments, that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial,  are  as 
well  penned  as  the  Doctor's. 

The  third  and  last  use  of  these  writings  is,  to  in- 
form the  world  where  they  may  be  furnished  with  al- 
most every  thmg  that  is  necessary  for  life.  If  a  man 
has  pains  in  his  head,  cholics  in  his  bowels,  or  spots 
on  his  clothes,  he  may  here  meet  with  proper  cures 
and  remedies.  If  a  man  would  recover  a  wife,  or  a 
horse  that  is  stolen  or  strayed ;  if  he  wants  new  ser- 
mons, electuaries,  asses*  milk,  or  any  thing  else,  ei- 
ther for  his  body  or  his  mind,  this  is  the  place  to  look 
for  them  in. 

The  great  art  in  writing  advertisements,  is  the 
finding  out  a  proper  method  to  catch  the  reader  s 
eyei;  without  which,  a  good  thing  may  pass  over  un- 
observed, or  be  lost  among  commissions  of  bank- 
rupts.   Asterisks  and  hands  were  formerly  of  grc*^ 
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ttse  for  this  purpose.  Of  late  years,  the  M  B.  has 
been  much  in  fashion  ;  as  also  little  cuts  and  figures, 
the  invention  of  which  we  must  ascribe  to  the  author 
of  the  spring-trusses.  I  must  not  here  omit  the 
blind  Italian  character,  which  being  scarce  legible, 
always  fixes  and  detains  the  eye,  and  gives  the  cu- 
rious reader  something  like  the  satis&ction  of  pry- 
ing into  a  secret. 

But  the  great  skill  in  an  advertiser,  is  chiefly  seen 
in  the  style  which  he  makes  use  of.  He  is  to  men- 
tion the  universal  esteem,  or  general  reputation,  of 
things  that  were  never  heard  of.  If  he  is  a  physician 
or  astrologer,  he  must  change  his  lodgings  frequent- 
ly, and  (though  he  never  saw  any  body  in  them  be- 
sides his  own  family)  give  public  notice  of  it,  "  For 
the  information  of  the  nobility  and  gentry."  Since 
I  am  thus  usefully  employed  in  writing  criticisms  on 
the  works  of  these  diminutive  jauthors,  I  must  not 
pass  over  in  silence  an  advertisement  which  has  late- 
ly mad^e  its  appearance,  and  is  written  altogether  in 
a  Ciceronian  manner.  It  was  sent  to  me  with  five 
shillings,  to  be  inserted  among  my  advertisements ; 
but  as  it  is  a  pattern  of  good  writing  in  this  way,  I 
shall  give  it  a  place  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

"  The  highest  compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  the 
most  glorious  (if  the  expression  may  be  used)  enli- 
vening scent  and  flavour  that  can  possibly  be,  which 
so  raptures  the  spirits,  delights  the  gust,  and  gives 
such  airs  to  the  countenance,  as  are  not  to  be  ima* 
gined  but  by  those  that  have  tried  it.  The  meanest 
sort  of  the  thing  is  admircd  by  most  gentlemen  and 
ladies ;  but  this  far  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it^  to 
the  gaining  among  all  a  more  than  common  esteem. 

It  is  sold  (in  neat  flint  bottles  fit  for  the  pocket)  onlv 
L  2 
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at  the  Golden-Key,  in  Wharton's-Court,  near  HoU 
born-Bars,  for  3s.  6d.  with  directions." 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the  several 
'  flowers  in  which  this  spirit  of  lavender  is  wrapped  up 
(if  the  expression  may  be  used)  I  cannot  excuse  my 
fellow-labourers  for  admitting  into  their  papers  seve- 
ral uncleanly  advertisements,  not  at  all  proper  to  ap- 
pear in  the  works  of  polite  writers.  Among  these 
I  must  reckon  the  Carminative  Wind-expelling  Pill^ 
If  the  doctor  had  called  them  his  Carminative  Pills^ 
he  had  done  as  cleanly  as  any  one  could  have  wished ; 
but  the  second  word  entirely  destroys  the  decency  of 
the  first.  There  are  other  absurdities  of  this  nature 
so  very  gross,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them ;  and 
fihall  therefore  dismiss  this  subject,  with  a  public  ad- 
monition to  Michael  Parrot ;  that  he  do  not  presume 
any  more  to  mention  a  certain  worm  he  knows  of, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  grown  seven  feet  in  my  me- 
mory ;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  is  the  same 
that  was  but  nine  feet  long  about  six  m(Hxths  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  a  collection  of  advertisements  is  a  kind  of 
miscellany ;  the  writers  of  which,  contrary  to  all  au- 
thors, except  men  of  quality,  give  money  to  the 
booksellers  who  publish  their  copies.  The  genius 
of  the  bookseller  is  chiefly  shown  in  his  method  of 
arranging  and  digesting  these  little  tracts.  The  last 
paper  I  took  up  in  my  hands,  placed  them  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  order : 

The  true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  &c-. 
The  beautifying  cream  for  the  face,  &C.. 
Pease  and  plaisters,  &c. 
Nectar  jsind  ambrosia,  &c. 
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Four  freehold  tenements  of  15/.  per  annum,  &c. 
^*^  The  present  state  of  England,  &c. 
\tt  Annotations  upon  the  Tattler,  ice. 

.TjL    Commission    of  bankruptcy  beings   awarded* 
against  B.  L.  bookseller,  Sec. 
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Juvems  quondam^  nunc  Famina  CteneuSf 
Et  fato  in  veterem  rursus  r^oluta  figwam* 

ViRC. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  Sefitember  18. 

XT  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper,  to  transmit  to 
posterity  an  account  of  every  thingthat  is  monstrous 
in  my  own  times.  For  this  reason  I  shall  here  pub- 
lish to  the  world  the  life  of  a  person  who  was  neither 
man  nor  woman,  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenious 
correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated  Plutarch 
in  that  multifarious  erudition^  and  those  occasional 
dissertations,  which  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of 
his  history.  The  life,  I  am  putting  out,  is  that  of 
Margery,  alias  John  Young,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Young,  who  (as  the  town  very  well 
knows)  was  a  woman  that  practised  fihysic  in  man's 
clothes,  and  after  having  had  two  wives,  and  several 
children,  died  about  a  month  since! 

«  Sir, 
«  I  HERE  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  short 
account  of  the  famous  Doctor  Young's  life,  which 
you  may  call  (if  you  please)  a  second  part  of  the 
h  3 
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farce  of  the  Sham  Doctor.  This,  perhaps,  will  not 
seem  so  strange  to  you,  who  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
have  somewhece  mentioned  with  honour,  your  sister 
Kirleus  as  a  practitioner  both  in  physic  and  astrolo- 
gy :  but  in  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  a  she- 
quack  is  altogether  as  strange  and  astonishing  a  crea- 
ture as  a  Centaur  that  practised  physic  in  the  days  of 
Achilles,  or  as  King  Phys  in  the  Rehearsal,  ^scu- 
lapius,  the  great  founder  of  your  art,  was  particular- 
ly famous  for  his  beard,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 
behaviour  of  a  tyrant,  who  is  branded  by  heathen  his- 
torians as  guilty  both  of  sacrilege  and  blasphemy, 
having  robbed  tlie  statue  of  ^sculapius  of  a  thick 
bushy  golden  beard,  and  then  alleged  for  his  excuse, 
•  That  it  was  a  shame  the  son  should  have  a  beard 
when  his  father  Apollo  had  none.*  This  latter  in- 
stance, indeed,  seems  something  to  favour  a  female 
professor,  since  (as  I  have  been  told)  the  ancient  sta- 
tues of  Apollo  are  generally  made  with  the  head  and 
face  of  a  woman  :  nay,  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
by  those  who  have  seen  them  both,  that  the  famous 
Apollo  in  the  Belvidera  did  very  much  resemble  Dr. 
Young.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  doctor  was  a  kind 
of  Amazon  in  physic,  that  made  as  great  devastations 
and  slaughters  -as  any  of  our  chief  heroes  in  the  art, 
and  was  as  fatal  to  the  English  in  these  our  days,  as 
the  famous  Joan  d*Arc  was  in  those  of  our  forefathers. 
"  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life  I 
am  about  to  write  till  the  year  1695,  at  which  time 
the  doctor,  being  about  twenty -three  years  old,  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  bastard  child.  The  scandal  of 
such  a  misfortune  gave  so  great  uneasiness  to  pret- 
ty Mrs.  Peggy  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the 
doctor  was  then  called)  that  she  left  her  family*  ^^ 
followed  her  lover  to  London,  with  a  fixed  resolution 
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some  way  or  other  to  recover  her  lost  reputation  t 
but>  instead  of  changing  her  life,  which  one  would 
have  expected  from  so  good  a  disposition  of  mind^ 
she  took  it  in  her  head  to  change  her  sex.  This  was 
soon  done  by  the  help  t)f  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of 
breeches.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  her  first  de- 
sign was  to  turn  man-midwife,  having  herself  had 
some  experience  in  those  affairs  :  but  thinking  this 
too  narrow  a  foundation  for  her  future  fortune,  she 
at  length  bought  her  a  gold  button  coat,  and  set  up 
for  a  physician.  Thus  we  see  the  same  fatal  miscar- 
riage in  her  youth  made  Mrs.  Young  a  doctor,  that 
formerly  made  one  of  the  same  sex  a  pope. 

"  The  doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  business 
at  first,  but  very  often  met  with  accidents  that  dis- 
quieted him.  As  he  wanted  that  deep  magisterial 
voice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prescription,  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of 
those  words,  Take  these  Pills,  he  unfortunately  got 
the  nick-name  of  the  Squeaking  Doctor.  If  this 
circumstance  alarmed  the  doctor,  there  was  another 
that  gave  him  no  small  disquiet,  and  very  much  di- 
minished his  gains.  In  short,  he  found  himself  run 
down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack,  in  all  families 
that  had  at  the  head  of  them  a  cautious  father,  or 
a  jealous  husband.  These  would  often  complain 
among  one  another,  that  they  did  not  like  such  a 
smock-faced  physician;  though,  in  truth,  had  they 
known  how  justly  he  deserved  that  name,  they  would 
rather  have  favoured  his  practice,  than  have  appre- 
hended any  thing  from  it. 

".Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs. 
Young  to  change  her  condition,  and  take  in maniuge 
a  virtuous  young  "v^oman,  who  lived  with  her  in  good 
reputation,  and  made  her  the  father  of  a  very  pretty 
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girl.     But  this  part  of  her  happiness  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  a  distemper  which  was  too  hard  for  our 
physician,  and  carried  off  his  wife.     The  doctor  had 
not  been  a  widow  long,  before  he  married  his  second 
lady,  with  whom  also  he  lived  in  very  good  under- 
standing.    It  so  happened,  that  the  doctor  was  mth 
child  at  the  same  time  that  his  lady  was ;  but  the  lit- 
tle ones  coming  both  together,  they  passed  for  twins- 
The  doctor  having  entirely  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  manhood,  especially  by  the  birth  of  the 
boy  of  whom  he  had  been  lately  delivered,  and  who 
very  much  resembles  him,  grew  into  good  business, 
and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of  venereal 
distempers  ;  but  would  have  had  much  more  prac- 
tice among  his  own  sex,  had  not  some  ^ of  them  been 
so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  certain  proofs  of  their 
cure,  which  the  doctor  was  not  able  to  give  them. 
The  florid  blooming  look,  which  gave  the  doetor 
some  uneasiness  at  first,  instead  of  betraying  his  per- 
son, only  recommended  his  physic.     Upon  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  what  I  thought  a 
very  agreeable  surprise  in  one  of  Moliere's  plays? 
where  a  young  woman  applies  herself  to  a  sick  per* 
son  in  the  habit  of  a  quack,  and  speaks  to  her  patient, 
who  was  something  scandalized  at  the  youth  of  his 
physician,  to  the  following ,  purpose :— .'  I  begun  to 
practise  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  am  now  in  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age  ;  but,  by  the  vir- 
tue of  my  medicaments,  have  maintained  myself  m 
the  same  beauty  and  freshness  I  had  at  fifteen.'    For 
this  reason  Hippocrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a 
student  in  physic  should  have  a  sound  constitution, 
and  a  healthy  look  ;  which,  indeed,  seem  as  necessa- 
ry qualifications  for  a  physician,  as  a  good  life?  and 
virtuous  behaviour,  for  a  divine.    But  to  return  to- 
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our  subject.  About  two  years  ago  the  doctor  was 
very  much  afflicted  with  the  vapours,  which  grew 
upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  six  weeks 
since  they  made  an  en^  of  him.  His  death  discover- 
ed the  disguise  he  had  acted  under,  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  his  former  sex.  'Tissaid,  that  at  his 
burial,  the  pall  was  held  up  by  six  women  of  some 
fashion.  The  doctor  left  behind  him  a  widow,  and 
two  fatherless  children,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  be- 
sides the  little  boy  before-mentioned ;  in  relation  to 
whom  we  may  say  of  the  doctor,  as  the  good  old  bal- 
kid  about  The  Children  in  the  Wood  says  of  the  un- 
natural uncle,  that  he  was  father  and  mother  both  in 
one.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  that  I  could 
learn  of  Doctor  Young's  life,  which  might  have  given 
occasion  to  many  obscene  fictions :  but  as  I  know 
those  would  never  have  gained  a  place  in  your  pa- 
per, I  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  impertinence 
of  that  nature  ;  having  stuck  to  the  truth  very  scru- 
pulously, as  I  always  do  when  I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sir,  Your,  &c.'* 

^<  I  shall  add,  as  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  that  I 
am  informed,  the  famous  Saltero,  who  sells  coffee  in 
his  museum  at  Chelsea,  has  by  him  a  curiosity  which, 
helped  the  doctor  to  carry  on  his  imposture,  and  will 
give  gre^  satisfaction  to  the  curious  inquirer/* 
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No.  229 TUESDAY,  September  26,  1710. 


Qiuesitam  meritis  sume  super biam. 

HOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  Sefitember  20. 

A  HE  whole  creation  preys  upon  itself:  every  liv- 
ing creature  is  inhabited.  A  flea  has  a  thousand  invi- 
sible insects  that  teaze  him  as  he  jumps  from  place  to 
pl^ce,  and  revenge  our  quarrels  upon  him.  A  very 
ordinary  microscope  shows  us,  that  a  louse  is  itself  a 
very  lousy  creature.  A  whale,  besides  thpse  seas  and 
oceans  in  the  several  vessels  of  his  body,  which  are 
filled  with  innumerable  shoals  of  little  animals,  car- 
ries about  it  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants  ;  insomuch 
that,  if  we  believe  the  calculations  some  have  made, 
there  are  more  living  creatures,  wliich  are  too  small 
for  the  naked  eye  to  behold,  about  the  leviathan,  than 
there  are  of  visible  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  Thus  every  nobler  creature  is,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  and  support  of  multitudes  that  are  his 
inferiors. 

This  consideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when 
I  think  on  those  numberless  vermin  that  feed  upon 
this  paper,  and  find  their  sustenance  out  of  it ;  1  mean 
the  small  wits  and  scribblers  that  every  day  turn  a 
penny  by  nibbling  at  my  lucubrations.  This  has 
been  so  advantageous  to  this  little  species  of  writers, 
that,  if  they  do  me  justice,  I  may  expect  to  have  my 
statue  erected  in  Grub-Street,  as  being  a  common 
benefactor  to  that  quarter. 

They  say,  when  a  fox  is  very  much  troubled  with 
fleas,  he  goes  intb  the  next  pool  with  a  lock  of  wool 
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in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his  body  under  water  till  the 
vermin  get  into  it,  after  which  he  quits  the  wool,  and 
diving,  leaves  his  tormentors  t9  shift  for  themselves, 
and  get  their  livelihood  where  they  can.  I  would 
have  these  gentlemen  taj*  care  that  I  do  not  serve 
them  after  the  same  manner  ;  for  though  I  have  hi- 
therto kept  my  temper  pretty  well,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble but  I  may  some  time  or  other  disappear ;  and 
what  will  then  become  of  them  ?  Should  I  lay  down 
my  paper,  what  a  famine  would  there  ht  among  the 
hawkers,  printers,  booksellers,  and  authors  !  It  would 
be  like  Dr.  B— -s's  dropping  his  cloak,  with  the  whole 
congregation  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  it  To  enu- 
merate some  of  these  my  doughty  antagonists,  Fw?.9 
threatened  to  be  answered  weekly  Tit  for  Tat.  I  was 
undermined  by  the  Whisperer,  haunted  by  Tom 
Brown's  Ghost,  scolded  at  by  a  female  Tattler,  and 
slandered  by  another  of  the  same  character,  under 
the  title  of  Atalantis.  I  have  been  annotated,  retat- 
tled,  examined,  and  condoled  ;  but  it  being  my  stand- 
ing maxim,  never  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  I  shall 
let  these  authors  rest  in  peace,  and  take  great  plea- 
sure in  thinking  that  I  have  sometimes  been  the 
means  of  their  getting  a  belly^  full.  When  I  see  my- 
self thus  surrounded  by  such  formidable  enemies,  I 
often  think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Spen- 
cer's Den  of  Error,  who,  after  he  has  cut  off  the 
dragon's  head,  and  left  it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of  ink, 
sees  a  thousand  monstrous  reptiles  making  theii'  at- 
tempts upon  him  ;  one  with  many  heads,  another  with 
none,  and  all  of  them  without  eyes. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  hae  the  knight. 
That,  well  nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stink. 
His  forces  fail,  he  can  no  longer  fight*; 
Whose  courage  when  the  fiend  perceived  to  shrink. 
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She  poured  forth  oat  of  her  helUsh  sink 
Her  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of  serpents  small. 
Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  ink ; 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl. 
And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  alL 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  even-tide. 

When  ruddy  Phcebus  gins  to  welk  in  west. 

High  on  an  hill,  his  flock  to  viewen  wide, 

Marks  which  do  bite  their  hastj  supper  best ; ' 

J^  cloud  of  combrous  gnats  do  him  molest,- 

All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stings. 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest  i 

But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 

He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  martheu:  murmuringt; 

If  ever  I  should  want  such  a  fry  of  little  authors  to 
attend  me,  I  shall  thuik  my  paper  in  a  very  decaying^ 
condition.  They  are  like  ivy  about  an  oak,  which 
adorns  the  tree  at  the  same  time  that  it  eats  into  it ; 
or  like  a  great  man's  equipage,  that  do  honour  to  the 
person  on  whom  they  feed.  For  my  part,  when  I 
see  myself  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  consider  my  anta- 
gonists as  malicious,  but  hungry,  and  therefore  ain 
resolved  never  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  from  my  labours  without 
being  prompted  to  it  by  an  empty  stomach,  in  return 
to  their  censures,  I  shall  take  pains  to  excel,  and 
never  fail  to  persuade  myself,  that  their  enmity  is 
nothing  but  their  envy  or  ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  old  man  and  a 
moralist,  with  a  fable. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  night, 
were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where 
they  abused  their  neighbours  in  a  very  sociable  man- 
ner. Their  satire  at  last  fell  upon  the  sun,  whom 
they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  impertinent, 
and  inquisitive.    Upon  which  the  sun,  who  overheard 
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them,  ^oke  to  them  after  this  manner :  "  Gentle- 
men, I  wonder  how  you  dare  abuse  one  that  you 
know  could  m  an  instant  scorch  you  up,  and  bum 
every  mother's  son  of  you.  But  the  only  answer  I 
shali  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  shall  take  of  you,  is 
to  shine  on." 
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Jhkcum  certMie  feretur, 
Oyij). 

From  my  own  Afiartmenty  October  IS. 

T  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works 
of  another,  who  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his 
own  performances.  A  judge  would  make  but  an  in- 
different figure  who  had  never  been  known  at  the  bar. 
Cicero  was  reputed  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age 
and  country  before  he  wrote  a  book  De  Oratore  ;  and 
Horace  the  greatest  poet  before  he  published  his  Art 
of  Poetry.  The  observation  arises  naturally  in  any 
one  who  casts  his  eye  upon  this  last  mentioned  au- 
thor, where  he  will  find  the  criticisms  placed  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  book,  that  is,  after  the  finest  odo^^ 
and  satires  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

A  modem,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention>  be- 
cause I  would  not  make  a  silly  paper  sell,  was  born 
a  critic  and  an  examiner,  and  J  like  one  of  Ihc  race 
of  the  serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world  witli  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  works  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
story  that  is  told  of  a  German  monk,  who  was  taking 
a  catalogue  of  a  friend's  library,  and  meeting  with  jl 
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Hebrew  book  in  it,  entered  it  under  the  title  of,  "  A 
book  that  has  the  beginning  where  the  end  should 
be."  This  author,  in  the  last  of  his  crudities,  has 
amassed  together  a  heap  of  quotations,  to  prove  that 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  both  of  them  modester  men 
than  myself;  and  if  his  works  were  to  live  as  long  as 
mine,  they  might  possibly  give  posterity  a  notion, 
that  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  was  a  very  conceited  old  fel- 
low, and  as  vain  a  nvMI  as  either  Tully  or  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  Had  this  serious  writer  fallen  upon  me  only, 
I  could  have  overlooked  it ;  but  to  see  Cicero  abused, 
is,  I  must  confess,"  what  I  cannot  bear.  The  censure 
he  passes  on  this  great  man  runs  thus  :  "  The  itch  of 
being  very  abusive,  is  ainiost  inseparable  from  yain- 
glory.  Tully  has  these  two  faults  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, that  nothing  but  liis  being  the  best  writer  in  the 
world  can  make  amends  for  them.**  The  scurrilous 
wretch  goes  on  to  say  I  am  as  bad  as  Tully.  His 
words  are  these  :  «  And  yet  the  Tattler,  in  his  paper 
of  September  26,  has  outdone  him  in  both.  He  speaks 
of  himself  with  more  arrogance,  and  with  more  in- 
solence of  others."  I  am  afraid,  by  his  discourse, 
this  gentleman  has  no  more  read  Plutarch  than  he 
has  Tully.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  observed  a 
passage  in  that  historian,  wherein  he  has  with  great 
delicacy  distinguished  between  two  passions  which 
are  usually  complicated  in  human  nature,  and  which 
an  ordinary  writer  would  not  have  thought  of  sepa- 
rating. Not  having  my  Greek  spectacles  by  rac,  I 
shall  quote  the  passage  word  for  word  as  I  find  it 
translated  to  my  hand.  "  Nevertheless,  though  he 
was  intemperately  fond  of  his  own  praise,  yet  he  was 
very  free  from  envying  others,  and  most  liberally 
profuse  in  commending  both  the  ancients  and  his 
contempoi'aries,  as  is  to  be  understood  by  his  wri- 
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tiDgs ;  and  many  of  those  sayings  are  5till  recorded, 
as  that  concerning  Aristotle,  '  That  he  was  a  river  of 
flowing  gold.'  Of  Plato's  dialogue,  '  That  if  Jupi- 
ter were  to  speak,  he  would  discourse  as  he  did.'— 
Theophrastus  he  was  wont  to  call  his  peculiar  de- 
light ;  and  being  asked,  which  of  Demosthenes  his 
orations  he  liked  best  ?  He  answered,  '  The  longest.' 

"  And  as  for  eminent  men  of  his  own  time,  either 
for  eloquence  or  philosophy,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  whom  he  did  not,  by  writing  or  speaking  fa- 
vourably of,  render  more  illustrious." 

Thus  the  critic  tells  us,  that  Cicero  was  excessive- 
ly vam-glorious  and  abusive  :  Plutarch,  that  he  was 
vain,  but  not  abusive.  Let  the  reader  believe  which 
of  them  he  pleases. 

After  this  he  complains  to  the  world,  that  I  call 
him  names  ;  and  that  in  my  passion,  I  said",  he  was 
a  flea,  a  louse,  an  owl,  a  bat,  a  small  wit,  a  scrib- 
bler, and  a  nibbler.  When  he  has  thus  bespoken  his 
reader's  pity,  he  falls  into  that  admirable  vein  of 
miith,  which  I  shall  set  down  at  length,  it  being  an 
exquisitegpiece  of  railery,  and  written  in  great  gayety 
of  heart.  "  After  this  list  of  names  (viz,  flea,  louse, 
owl,  bat,  &c.)  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  say,  that 
he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well ;  I  won- 
der how  he  will  write  when  he  has  lost  his  temper ! 
I  suppose,  as  he  now  is  very  angry  and  unmannerly, 
he  will  then  be  exceeding  courteous  and  good-hu- 
moured." If  I  can  outlive  this  railery,  I  shall  be 
able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  criticism  made  use  of  by 
this  author  (for  I  shall  take  care  how  I  ^all  him  a 
scribbler  again)  which  may  turn  into  ridicule  any 
work  that  was  ever  written,  wherein  there  is  a  varie- 
ty of  thoughts :  this  the  reader  will  observe  in  the 
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following  words :  «  He  (meamng  me)is  so  intent  up- 
on being  something  extraordinary,  that  he  scarce 
knows  what  he  would  be ;  and  is  as  fruitful  in  his 
similies,  as  a  brother  of  his  whom  I  lately  took  no- 
tice of.  In  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  he  compares 
himself  to  a  fox,  to  Daniel  Burgess,  to  the  knight  x>f 
the  red  cross,  to  an  oak  with  ivy  about  it,  and  to  a 
great  man  with  an  equipage."  I  think  myself  as 
much  honoured  by  being  joined  in  this  part  of  his 
paper  with  the  gentleman  whom  he  here  calls  my  bro- 
ther, as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of  it,  by  being  men- 
tioned with  Horace  and  Virgil." 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publish  ten  papers 
without  stealing  fcom  himself;  but  to  show  you  that 
this  is  only  a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  the  author 
has  got  into  a  certain  road  of  criticism,  I  shall  set 
down  his  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  gentleman 
whom  he  here  glances  upon,  ?is  they  stand  in  his  6th 
paper,  and  desire  the  reader  to  compare  them  with 
the  foregoing  passage  upon  mine. 

"  In  thirty  lines  his  patron  is  a  river,  the  Primum 
Mobile^  a  Pilot,  a  Victim,  the  Sun,  any  Thing,  and 
Nothing.  He  bestows  increase,  conceals  his  source, 
makes  the  machine  move,  teaches  to  steer,  expiates 
our  offences,  raises  vapours,  and  looks  larger  as  he 
sets."  , 

What  poem  can  be  safe  from  this  sort  of  criticism  ? 
I  think  I  was  never  in  my  life  so  much  offended  as  at 
a  wag  whom  I  once  met  with  in  a  coffee-house  :  he 
had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  Miscellanies,  and  was 
reading  the  following  short  copy  of  'verses,  which, 
without  flAttery  to  the  author,  is  (I  think)  as  beautiful 
in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  English  tongue. 
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FlaTia  the  least  and  diglitest  toy 

Can  with  resistless  art  employ. 

This  fan  in  meaner  hands  would  proye 

An  engine  of  small  force  in  love ; 

Bat  she  with  snch  an  air  and  miei^ 

Not  to  he  told,  or  safely  seen. 

Directs  its  wanton  motions  so. 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  how ; 

Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame. 

To  ev'ry  other  breast  a  flame. 

When  this  coxcomb-had  done  readmg  them>  "Hey- 
day I  (says  he)  what  instrument  is  this  that  Flavia 
employs  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  to  be  told,  or  safe- 
ly seen  ?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  toy,  a  Cupid's  bow,  a  fan, 
and  an  engine  in  love.  It  has  wanton  motions,  it 
wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames." 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  sense  sick,  and  a 
fool  raierry. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  paper  we  are  talking  of, 
falls  upon  somebody  whom  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  at : 
but  I  find  the  whole  invective  turns  upon  a  man  who 
(it  seems)  has  been  imprisoned  for  debt  Whoever 
he  was,  I  most  heartDy  pity  him ;  but  at  the  same 
time  must  put  the  Examiner  in  mind,  that,  notwith- 
standing he  is  a  critic,  he  still  ought  to  remember  he 
is  a  Christian.  Poverty  was  never  thought  a  proper 
subject  for  ridicule ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  met  with  a  satire  upon  a  beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  my  own  expres- 
sions, of  being  dull  by  design,  witty  in  October, 
shining,  excelling,  and  so  forth ;  they  are  the  com- 
mon cavils  of  every  witling,  who  has  no  other  me- 
thod of  showing  his  parts,  but  by  little  variations  and 
repetitions  of  the  man's  words  whom  he  attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not 
only  in  this  particular,  but  in  its  very  essence,  is 
like  Ovid's  echo : 
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'  Qua  tiec  reticere  loguentii, 

JVec  prior  ipsa  iogtU  didicit.'         ■ 

I  should  not  have  deserved  the  character  of  a  Cen- 
sor; had  I  not  animadverted  upon  the  above-mention- 
ed author  by  a  gentle  chastisement :  but  I  know  my 
reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unless  I  declare,  tliat  no- 
thing of  this  nature,  for  the  future  (unless  it  be  written 
with  some  wit)  shall  divert  me  from  my  care  of  the 
public. 
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M  populum  paterae 

Fer8. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  October  20. 

X  Do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  lucubrations 
I  have  touched  upon  the  useful  science  of  physic, 
notwithstanding  I  have  declared  myself  more  than 
once  a  professor  of  it.  I  have  indeed  joined  the  study 
of  astrology  with  it,  because  I  never  knew  a  physi- 
cian recommend  himself  to  the  public,%  who  had  not 
a  sister-art  to  embellish  his  knowledge  in  medicine. 
It  has  been  commonly  observed,  in  compliment  to  the 
ingenious  of  our  profession,  that  Apollo  was  the  God 
of  verse  as  well  as  physic  ;  and  in  all  ages  the  most 
celebrated  practitioners  of  our  country,  were  the  par- 
ticular favourites  of  the  Muses.  Poetry  to  physic  is 
indeed  like  the  gilding  to  a  pill ;  it  makes  the  art 
shine,  and  covers  the  severity  of  the  doctor  with  the 
agreeableness  of  the  companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense,  if  wc. 
may  allow  Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  rcQte  aapere  est^  et  principium,  et  foiis* 
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And  if  SO)  we  have  reason  to  believe^  that  the  same 
man  iirho  writes  well,  can  prescribe  well,  if  he  has 
applied  himself  to  the  study^  of  both.  Besides^  when 
We  see  a  man  making  profession  of  two  different  sci* 
eocesy  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  is  no  pretend* 
er  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of,  when  we  find 
him  skilful  in  that  which  we  understand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans,  are  thoroughlj^ 
sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves  by 
tiiese  collateral  assistances,  and  therefore  always  laj^ 
their  claim  to  some  supernumerary  accomplishments 
Which  are  wholly  foreign  to  their  profession. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  w^alk 
the  street  without  having  an  advertisement  thrust 
Into  your  hand,  of  a  doctor  "  who  was  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  dragon,  and  had  dis* 
covered  the  female  fern  seed*"  Nobody  ever  knew 
what  this  meant ;  but  the  gi^en  and  red  dragon  so 
amused  the  people,  that  the  doctor  lived  very  com- 
fortably upon  them.  About  the  same  time  there  was 
pasted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every  corner  of  the 
streets*    This,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  was 

TETRACHYMAGOGONj 

#hich  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it,  who 
read  the  bill  that  it  introduced  with  unspeakable  cu* 
riosity ;  and  when  they  were  sick,  would  have  nobo* 
dybut  this  learned  man  for  their  physician. 

I  once  received  an  advertisement  of  one  "  who 
had  studied  thirty  years  by  candle-light  for  the 
good  of  his  countrymen.^*  He  might  have  studied 
twice  as  long  by  day-light,  and  never  have  been  taken 
notice  of:  but  lucubrations  cannot  be  overvalued. 
There  are  some  who  have  gained  themselves  great 
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reputation  for  physic  by  their  birth ;  as  the  "seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  :*'  and  others  by  not  bemgborn 
at  all,  as  the  "  unborn  doctor ;"  who,  I  hear,  is  late- 
ly gone  the  way  of  his  patients,  having  died  worth 
five  hundred  pounds  ficr  annum^  though  he  was  not 
bom  to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  Doctor  Saffold  succeeded  my 
old  contemporary  Doctor  Lilly  in  the  studies  both  of 
physic  and  astrology,  to  which  he  added  that  of  po- 
etry, as  was  to  be  seen  both  upon  the  sign  where  he 
lived,  and  in  the  bills  which  he  distributed.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Case,  who  erased  the  verses  of  his 
predecessor  out  of  the  sign-post,  and  substituted  in 
their  stead  two  of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow : 

Within  this  Place 
Lives  Doctor  Case. 

He  is  ssdd  to  have  got  more  by  this  distich,  than 
Mr.  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works.  There  would  be 
no  end  of  enumerating  the  several  imaginary  perfec- 
tions and  unaccountable  artifices  by  which  this  tribe 
of  men  ensnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain 
crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of 
a  mountebank's  stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
faced  with  patents,  certificates,  medals,  and  great 
seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of  Europe  have 
testified  their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
doctor.  Every  great  man  with  a  sounding  title,  has 
been  his  patient.  I  believe  I  have  seen  twenty  moun- 
tebanks that  have  given  physic  to  the  Cazar  of  Mus- 
covy. The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  bet- 
ter. The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a 
very  good  patient. 

This  great  condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  up- 
on him  much  good-will  from  his  audience ;  and  it  is 
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ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be  troubled  with  an 
aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will  tempt  him  to  get  it 
drawn  by  a  person  who  has  had  so  many  princes, 
kings,  and  emperors,  under  his  hands. 

I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  observing, 
that  as  physicians  are  apt  to  deal  in  poetry,  apothe- 
caries ^endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  by  ora- 
tory, and  are  therefore,  without  controversy,  the  most 
eloquent  persons  in  the  whole  British  nation.  I 
would  not  willingly  discourage  any  of  the  arts,  espe- 
cially that  of  which  I  am  an  humble  professor ;  but 
I  must  confess,  for  the  good  of  my  native  country,  I 
could  wish  there  might  be  a  suspension  of  physic 
for  some  years,  that  our  kingdom,  which  has  been  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  wars,  might  have  leave  to  re- 
cruit itsel£ 

As  for  myself,  the  only  physic  which  has  brought 
me  safe  to  almost  the  age  of  man,  and  which  I  pre- 
scribe to  all  my  friends,  is  abstinence.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  physic  for  prevention,  and  very  often 
the  most  effectual  against  the  present  distemper.  In 
short,  my  recipe  is.  Take  nothing. 

Were  the  body  politic  to  be  physicked  like  particu- 
lar persons,  I  should  venture  to  prescribe  to  it  after 
the  same  manner.  I  remember,  when  our  whole 
island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake  some  years 
ago,  there  was  an  impudent  mountebank  who  sold 
pills,  which  (as  he  told  the  country  people)  were  ve- 
ry good  against  an  earthquake.  It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  as  absurd  to  prescribe  a  diet  for  the  allaying 
popular  commotions,  and  national  ferments.  But  I 
am  verily  persuaded,  that  if  in  such  a  case,  a  whole 
people  were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and 
eat  nothing  but  water-gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would 
abate  the  rage  and  animosity  of  parties,  and  not  a  lit- 
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tie  contribute  to  the  cure  of  a  distracted  nation.  Suck 
a  fast  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  procur- 
ing of  those  ends  for  which  a  fast  is  usually  pro- 
claimed. If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  on  such  a 
voluntary  abstinence,  it  might  not  be  improper  to 
give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras  in  particular. 

««  Abnine  a  fabii^* 
"  Abitain  firom  beaut." 

That  is,  says  the  interpreters,  meddle  not  with  ^cc* 
tions ;  beans  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  voters 
smong  the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of  magistrates. 
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Infert  Me  9eptu»  nebula,  mirabile  dictu 
Per  medioB,  mitcetgne  vtris,  neqtte  centitur  utU* 

ViRO. 

From  mtf  ovfn  Afiartmenty  October  27. 

X  Have  somewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges's  ringi 
and  intimated  to  my  reader,  that  it  was  at  present  in 
my  possession,  though  I  have  not  since  made  any 
use  of  it  The  tradition  concerning  this  ring  is  ve- 
ry romantic,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Plftto  ^ 
Tully,  who  each  of  them  made  an  admirable  use  of  itf 
for  the  advancement  of  morality.  This  Gyges  was 
the  master  shepherd  to  King  Candaules.  A&he  was 
wandering  over  the  plains  of  Lydia,  he  saw  a  great 
chasm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  it 
After  having  descended  pretty  far  into  it,  he  found 
the  statue  of  an  horse  in  brass,  with  doors  in  the 
sides  of  it.    Upon  opening  of  them,  he  found  the  ho- 
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dy  of  a  dead  man,  bigger  than  ordinary,  npith  a  ring 
upon  kis  finger,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  h  upon 
his  own.  The  virtues  of  it  were  much  greater  than 
he  at  first  imagined ;  for  upon  his  going  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  shepherds,  he  observed  that  he  was  in- 
visible when  he  turned  the  stcme  of  the  ring  within 
^e  palm  of  his  hand,  and  visible  when  he  turned  it 
towards  his  company.  Had  Plato  and  Cicero  been 
as  well  versed  in  the  occult  sciences  as  I  am,  they 
would  have  found  a  great  deal  of  mystic  learning  in 
tiiis  traditicm ;  but  it  is  imposnble  for  an  adept  to  b# 
understood  by  one  who  is  not  an  adept. 

As  for  myself,  I  have,  with  much  study  and  appli- 
cation, arrived  at  this  great  secret  of  making  myself 
invisible,  and  by  that  means  conveying  myself  where 
I  please ;  or,  to  speak  in  Rosicrucian  lore,  I  have  en- 
tered into  the  clefts  of  ^e  earth,  discovered  the  bra- 
zen horse,  and  robbed  the  dead  giant  of  his  ring. 
The  tradition  says  further  of  Gyges,  that  by  the 
means  of  this  ring,  he  gained  admission  into  the  most 
retired  parts  of  the  court,  and  made  such  use  of  those 
opportunities,  that  he  at  length  became  King  of  Ly- 
dia.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  always  rather 
endeavoured  tp  improve  my  mind  than  my  fortune, 
have  turned  this  ring  to  no  other  advantage  than  ta 
get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  to 
make  such  observations  upon  the  errors  of  others  as 
may  be  useful  to  the  public,  whatever  effect  they 
may  have  upon  myself. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  1  got 
up,  and  put  on  my  magical  ring,  and  with  a  thought 
transported  myself  into  a  chamber  where  I  saw  a 
light.  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  beauty, 
though  she  is  of  that  species  of  women  which  wc 
call  a  slattern.    Her  head-dress  and  one  of  her  $h^d 
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lay  upon  a  chair,  her  petticoat  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  and  her  girdle,  that  had  a  copy  of  verses  made 
upon  it  but  the  day  before,  with  her  thread  stockings, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  was  so  foolishly  offi- 
cious, that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her 
clothes  together  to  lay  them  upon  the  chair  that  stood 
by  her  bed-side,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  after  a 
little  muttering,  she  cried  out,  "  What  do  you  do  ? 
Let  my  petticoat  alone."  I  was  startled  at  first,  but 
soon  found  that  she  was  in  a  dream ;  being  one  of 
those  who  (to  use  Shakspeare's  expression)  "  are  so 
loose  of  thought,  that  they  utter  in  their  sleep  every 
thing  that  passes  in  their  imagination."  I  left  the 
apartment  of  this  female  rake,  and  went  into  her 
neighbour's,  where  there  lay  a  male  coquette.  He 
had  a  bottle  of  salts  hanging  over  his  head,  and  upon 
the  table,  by  his  bed-side.  Suckling's  Poems,  with  a 
little  heap  of  black  patches  on  it.  His  snuff-box  was 
witliin  reach  on  a  chair :  but  while  I  was  admiring 
the  disposition  which  he  made  of  the  several  parts  of 
his  dress,  his  slumber  seemed  interrupted  by  a  pang, 
that  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  oath,  as  he  turned 
himself  over-hastily  in  his  bed.  I  did  not  care  for 
seeing  him  in  his  nocturnal  pains,  and  left  the  room. 
I  was  no  sooner  got  into  another  bed-chamber,  but 
I  heard  very  harsh  words  uttered  in  a  smooth,  uni- 
form tone.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  so  great  a  volubil- 
ity in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to  be 
spoken  by  one  asleep ;  but,  upon  looking  nearer,  I 
saw  the  head-dress  of  the  person  who  spoke,  which 
showed  her  to  be  a  female,  with  a  man  lying  by  her 
side  broad  awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could 
not  but  admire  his  exemplary  patience,  and  disco- 
vered, by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then  lying 
under  the  discipline  of  a  curtain  lecture. 
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^  I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with  this 
kind  of  nocturnal  eloquence,  but  observed,  that  most 
of  those  whom  I  found  awake,  were  kept  so  either 
by  envy  or  by  love.  Some  of  these  were  sighing,  and 
others  cursing,  in  soliloquy  ;  some  hugged  their  pil- 
lows, and  others  gnashed  their  teeth. 

The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  be  a  very  wake- 
ful people.  I  happened  to  come  into  a  room  where 
one  of  them  lay  sick.  His  physician  and  his  wife 
were  in  close  whisper  near  his  bed-side.  I  overheard 
the  doctor  say  to  the  gentlewoman,  "  He  cannot  pos- 
sibly live  till  five  in  the  morning."  She  received  it 
like  the  mistress  of  a  family  prepared  for  all  events. 
At  the  same  instant  came  in  a  servant-maid,  who 
said,  "  Madam,  the  undertaker  is  below,  according 
to  your  order."  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her 
mouth,  when  the  sick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble 
voice,  *'  Pray,  doctor,  how  went  bank-stock  to  day  at 
'Change?"  Thi^r' melancholy  object  made  me  too 
serious  for  dive^ng  myself  further  this  way ;  but  as 
I  was  going  hojme,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  garret,  and  en- 
tering into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying,  "  And,  hand, 
stand,  band,  fann'd,  tann'd."  I  concluded  him  by 
this,  and  the  furniture  of  his  room,  to  be  a  lunatic  ; 
but,  upon  listening  a  little  longer,  perceived  it  was  a 
poet,  writing  an  heroic  upon  the  ensuing  peace. 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  spirits, 
witches,  and  conjurers,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  thcii- 
own  apartments ;  and  feeling  the  influence  of  it,  I 
was  hastening  home,  when  I  saw  a  man  had  got  half 
way  into  a  neighbour's  house.  I  immediately  called 
to  him,  and  turning  my  ring,  appeared  in  my  proper 
person.  There  is  something  magisterial  in  the  as* 
pect  of  the  Bickerstaffes,  which  made  him  run  away 
in  confusion. 
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As  I  to<^  a  turn  ar  two  i&  aijr  own  lodging,  I  wa^ 
thinking,  that,  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed 
alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  many  the  &iQ8t 
lady  in  this  kingdopi,  if  I  would  wed  her  with  this 
ling.  For  what  a  figure  would  she  that  should  have 
it  make  at  a  visit,  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge  a« 
this  would  give  her  of  all  the  scandal  in  the  town  ? 
But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  myself 
aad  it  in  matrimony,  I  resolved  to  lend  it  to  my  lov- 
ing  friend  the  author  of  the  Atalantis,  to  furnish  ^. 
new  Secret  History  of  Secret  Memoirs. 


Xp.  249,— SATURDAY,  November  11,  17ia, 


per  tKxriff  cattu,  per  tof  diecrimina  rerum^ 
TetuHmw*        ■'  ■ 

J*'rom  my  /fvm  Afiartmenty  J^wemher  10, 

1  Was  last  night  visited  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  an  ine^austible  fund  of  discourse,  and  never 
fails  to  entertain  his  company  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts,  and  hints,  that  are  altogether  new  and  un- 
common. Whether  it  were  in  complaisance  to  my 
way  of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advanced  the 
following  paradox  :  "  That  it  required  much  greater 
talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a  retired  life,  than  a  life 
of  business."  Upon  this  occasion,  he  rallied  very 
agreeably  the  busy  men  of  the  age,  who  only  valued 
themselves  for  being  in  motion,  and  passing  through 
a  series  of  trifling  and  insignificant  actions.  In  the 
heat  of  his  discourse,  seeing  a  piece  of  money  lying 
pn  my  table,  "  \  defy  (said  be)  any  of  these  a^^Ur^ 
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persons  to  produce  half  the  adventures  that  this 
twelve-penny  piece  has  been  engaged  in,  were  it  pos* 
sible  for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  life/' 

My  friend's  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression  on  mj 
mmdj  that  soon  after  I  was  a-bed,  I  fell  insensibly  in* 
to  a  most  unaccountable  reverie^  that  had  neither  mo* 
tal  nor  design  in  it,  and  cannot  be  so  properly  called 
a  dream  as  a  delirium. 

Methought  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table,, 
reared  itself  upon  its  edge,  and  turning  the  face  to- 
wards me,  opened  its  mouth,  and,  in  a  soft  silver 
sound,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  life  and 
adventures. 

<<  I  was  bom  (says  he)  on  the  side  of  a  mountain^ 
near  a  little  village  of  Peru,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
England  in  an  ingot,  under  the  convoy  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  I  was,  soon  after  my  arrival,  taken  out  of  my 
Indian  habit,  refined,  naturalized,  and  put  into  the 
British  mode,  with  the  face  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
one  side,  and  the  arms  of  the  country  on  the  other. 
Being  thus  equipped,  I  found  in  me  a  wonderful  in*- 
clination  to  ramble,  and  visit  all  the  parts  of  the  new 
world  into  which  I  was  brought.  The  people  very 
much  favoured  my  natural  disposition,  and  shifted 
me  so  fiEist  from  hand  to  hand,  that  before  I  was  five 
years  old,  I  had  travelled  into  almost  every  comer  of 
the  nation.  But  in  the  beginning  of  my  sixth  year^ 
to  my  unspeakable  grief,  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
serable old  fellow,  who  clapped  me  into  an  iron  chest, 
where  I  found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  quality 
ndK)  lay  under  the  same  confinement  The  only  re- 
lief we  had,  was  to  be  taken  out,  and  counted  over  in 
the  fresh  air  every  morning  and  evening.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  several  years,  we  heard  somebody 
knocking  at  our  chest,  and  breaking  it  open  with  an^ 
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hammer.  This  we  found  was  the  old  man's  heur, 
who,  as  his  father  lay  dying,  was  so  good  as  to  come 
to  our  release  ;  he  separated  us  that  very  day.  What 
was  the  fate  of  my  companions  I  know  not :  as  for 
myself,  I  was  sent  to  the  apothecary's  shop  for  a  pint 
of  sack.  The  apothecary  gave  me  to  an  herb-wo- 
man, the  herb-woman  to  a  butcher,  the  butcher  to  a 
brewer,  and  the  brewer  to  his  wife,  who  made  a  pre- 
sent of  me  to  a  nonconformist  preacher.  After  this 
manner  I  made  my  way  merrily  through  the  world ; 
for,  as  I  told  you  before,  we  shillings  love  nothing  so 
much  as  travelling.  I  sometimes  fetched  in  a  shoul- 
der of  mutton,  sometimes  a  play -book,  and  often  had 
the  satisfaction  to  treat  a  Templer  at  a  twelve-penny 
ordinary,  or  to  carry  him  with  three  friends  to  West- 
minster-HalL 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which  I 
made  from  place  to  place,  I  was  arrested  by  a  super- 
stitious old  woman,  who  shut  me  up  in  a  greasy  purse, 
in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  saying,  "  That  while  she 
kept  a  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling  about  her,  she 
should  never  be  without  money."  I  continued  here 
a  close  prisoner  for  many  months,  till  at  last  I  was 
exchanged  for  eight-and -forty  farthings. 

"  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  till  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  when  (to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken)  I  was  employed  in  raising  soldiers  agsdnst 
the  king :  for  being  of  a  very  tempting  breadth,  a 
sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fellows, 
and  list  them  in  the  service  of  the  parliament. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  his  way 
was  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a  more  homely 
figure,  and  then  practise  the  same  trick  upon  another. 
Thus  I  continued  doing  great  mischief  to  the  crown, 
till  my  officer  chancing  one  morning  to  walk  abroad 
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earlier  than  ordinary,  sacrificed  me  to  his  pleasures, 
and  made  use  of  me  to  seduce  a  milk-maid.  This 
wench  bent  me,  and  gave  me  to  her  sweetheart,  ap- 
plying more  properly  than  she  intended,  the  usual 
form  of,  "  To  my  love,  and  from  my  love."  This  un- 
generous gallant  marrying  her  within  a  few  days  af- 
ter, pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  brandy,  and  drinking 
me  out  next  day,  I  was  beaten  flat  with  a  hammer, 
and  again  set  a  running. 

"  After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate,  I  was  sent  to  a  young  spendthrift,  in 
company  with  the  will  of  his  deceased  father.  The 
young  fellow,  who  I  found  was  very  extravagant, 
gave  great  demonstrations  of  joy  at  the  receiving  of 
the  will :  but  opening  it,  he  found  himself  disinherit- 
ed, and  cut  off  from  the  possession  of  a  fair  estate, 
by  virtue  of  my  being  made  a  present  to  him.  This 
put  him  into  such  a  passion,  that,  after  having  taken 
me  in  his  hand,  and  cursed  me,  he  squirred  me  away 
from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I  chanced  to 
alight  in  an  unfrequented  place,  under  a  dead  wall, 
where  I  lay  undiscovered  and  useless,  during  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  About  a  year  after  the  king's  return,  a  poor  ca- 
valier, that  was  walking  there  about  dinner-time,  for- 
tunately cast  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to  the  great  joy 
of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  cook's  shop,  where  he 
dined  upon  me,  and  drank  the  king's  health.  When 
I  came  again  into  the  world,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
happier  in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  having  pro^ 
bably  by  that  means  escaped  wearing  a  monstrous 
pair  of  breeches* 

"  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was 
rather  looked  upon  as  a  medal  than  an  ordinary 
coin ;  for  which  reason  a  gamester  laid  hold  of  me,. 
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and  conyevted  me  to  a  counter,  having  got  togedier 
8ome  dozens  of  us  for  that  use.  We  led  a  melancW 
ly  life  in  his  possession)  being  busy  at  those  hours 
wherein  current  coin  is  at  rest,  and  partaking  the 
fate  of  our  master,  being  in  a  few  moments  valued  st 
a  crown,  a  pound,  or  a  sixpence,  according  to  the  si- 
tuation  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  cards  placed  us. 
I  had  at  length  the  good  luck  to  see  my  master  break, 
by  which  means  I  was  again  sent  abroad  under  my 
primitive  denomination  of  a  shilling. 

<<  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  accidenu  of  less^ 
moment,  and  hasten  to  that  fatal  catastrophe  when  I 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  artist,  who  conveyed  me  un- 
der ground,  and  with  an  unmerciful  pair  of  sheers, 
cut  off  my  titles,  clipped  my  brims,  retrenched  my 
shape,  rubbed  me  to  my  inmost  ring,  and,  in  short,  so 
spoiled  and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not  leave  me 
worth  a  groat.  You  may  think  what  a  confusion  I 
was  in,  to  see  myself  thus  curtailed  and  disfigured.  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  shown  my  head, 
had  not  all  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  to  the 
i^me  shameful  figure,  excepting  some  few  that  were 
punched  through  the  belly.  In  the  midst  of  this  ge- 
neral calamity,  when  every  body  thought  our  misfor- 
tunes irretrievable,  and  our  case  desperate,  we  were 
thrown  into  the  furnace  together,  and  (as  it  often  hap- 
pens with  cities  rising  out  of  a  fire)  appeared  with 
greater  beauty  and  lustre  than  we  could  ever  boast  of 
before.  What  has  happened  to  me  since  this  change 
of  sex  which  you  now  see,  I  shall  take  some  other 
opportunity  to  relate.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only 
repeat  two  adventures,  as  being  very  extraordinary, 
and  neither  of  them  having  ever  happened  to  me 
above  once  in  my  life.  The  first  was,  my  being  in  a 
poet's  pocketx  who  was  so  taken  with  the  brightness 
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and  novelty  oC  voj  appearance,  that  h  gare  occasion 
to  the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the  British  language, 
entitled  from  me,  The  Splendid  Shilling. 

'<  The  second  adventure,  which  1  must  not  omit, 
happened  to  me  in  the  year  1703,  when  I  was  given 
away  in  charity  to  a  blind  man  ;  but,  indeed,  this  was 
by  mistake,  the  person  who  gave  me,  having  heed- 
lessly thrown  me  into  the  hat  among  a  pennyworth  of 
fkrthings.'' 


No.  250.— TUESDAY,  November  14,  1710. 


Scis  etemm  juatum  ^emina  suspendere  lance 
•^ndpitia  libra  ? 

Pers. 

From  my  own  ^fiartmentj  JVbvember  13. 

Jl  Last  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for  the  cor- 
recting of  several  enormities  in  dress  and  behaviour, 
which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other  court  of  this 
realm.  The  vintner's  case,  which  I  there  tried^  is 
still  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  That  of  the  pet- 
ticoat gave  also  a  general  satisfaction  ;  not  to  mention 
the  more  important  points  of  the  cane  and  perspec- 
tive ;  in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  judgments  and  de- 
crees according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  equity  and 
justice,  I  can  safely  say,  I  acted  according  to  the  best 
ef  my  understanding.  But  as  for  the  proceedings  of 
that  court,  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  an  account  of 
them,  written  by  my  secretary,  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  shortly  be  published  under  the  title  oS 
Lillie's  Reports.. 
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As  I  last  year  presided  over  a  court  of  justice,  it 
is  my  intention  tliis  year  to  set  myself  at  the  head  of 
a  court  of  honour.  There  is  no  court  of  thb  nature 
any  where  at  present,  except  in  France,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  intelligence,  it  consists  of 
such  only  as  are  marshals  of  that  kingdom.  I  am 
likewise  informed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  that  ho- 
nourable board  at  present  who  has  not  been  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  but 
whether  this  be  only  an  accidental  or  a  necessary 
qualification,  I  must  confesS^  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  for  the  court  of  honour  of  which  I  am  here 
speaking,  I  intend  to  sit  myself  in  it  as  president, 
with  several  men  of  honour  on  my  right  hand,  and 
women  of  virtue  on  my  left,  as  my  assistants.  The 
first  place  of  the  bench  I  have  given  to  an  old  Tan- 
gereen  captain  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  second  is  a 
gentleman  of  a  long-twisted  perriwig  without  a  curl 
in  it,  a  muff  with  very  little  hair  upon  it,  and  a 
thread-bare  coat  with  new  buttons,  being  a  person  of 
great  worth,  and  second  brother  to  a  man  of  quality. 
The  third  is  a  gentleman  usher,  extremely  well  read 
in  romances,  and  grandson  to  one  of  the  greatest 
wits  in  Germany,  who  was  some  time  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfembuttel. 

As  for  those  who  sit  further  on  my  right  hand,  as 
it  is  usual  in  public  courts,  they  are  such  as  will  fill 
up  the  number  of  faces  upon  the  bench,  and  serve 
rather  for  ornament  than  use. 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are,  an  old  maiden 
lady,  that  preserves  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Eng- 
land in  her  veins. 

A  Welsh  woman  of  a  little  stature,  but  higl^ 
spirit. 
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An  old  prude,  that  has  censured  every  marriage 
for  these  thirty  years,  and  is  lately  wedded  to  a  young 
rake. 

Having  thus  furnished  my  bench,  I  shall  establish 
correspondences  with'  the  horse -guards,  and  the  ve- 
terans of  Chelsea  College ;  the  former  to  furnish  me 
with  twelve  men  of  honour  as  often  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  a  grand  jury,  and  the  latter  with  as  ma- 
ny good  men  and  true  for  a  petty  jury. 

As  for  the  women  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  find  them  about  midnight  at  crimp  and 
basset. 

Having  given  this  public  notice  of  my  court,  I 
must  further  add,  tliat  I  intend  to  open  it  on  this  day 
sevennight,  being  Monday  the  twentieth  instant ;  and 
do  hereby  invite  all  such  as  have  suffered  injuries 
and  affronts,  that  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be  shoi*t  bows, 
cold  salutations,  supercilious  looks,  unretumed 
smiles,  distant  behaviour,  or  forced  familiarity ;  as 
also  all  such  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ambigu- 
ous expression,  accidental  justle,  or  unkind  repar- 
tee ;  likewise  all  such  as  have  been  defrauded  of  their 
right  to  the  wall,  tricked  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  or  have  been  suffered  to  place  themselves  in 
their  own  wrong  on  the  back-seat  of  the  coach : 
these,  and  all  of  these,  I  do,  as  is  above  said,  invite 
to  bring  in  their  several  cases  and  complaints,  in 
which  they  shall  be  relieved  with  all  imaginable  ex- 
pedition. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  the  office  I  have  now  taken 
upon  me,  will  engage  me  in  the  disquisition  of  many 
weighty  points  that  daily  perplex  the  youth  of  the 
British  nation,  and  therefore  I  have  already  discuss- 
ed several  of  them  for  my  future  use ;  as,  how  far  a 
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nun  may  brandish  his  cane  in  the  telling  a  story, 
without  insulting  his  hearer  ?  What  degree  of  con- 
tradiction amounts  to  the  lie  ?  How  a  man  should 
resent  another's  staring  and  cocking  a  hat  in  his 
&ce  I  If  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for  tread- 
ing upon  oneS  toes  I  Whether  a  man  may  put  up 
with  a  box  on  the  ear  received  ^*om  a  stranger  in  the 
dark  ?  Or,  whether  a  man  of  honour  may  take  a 
blow  of  his  wife  ?  With  several  other  subtleties  of 
the  like  nature. 

For  my  iUrecUon  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  I 
have  furnished  myself  with  a  certain  astrological 
pair  of  scales,  which  I  have  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  one  of  them  1  lay  the  injuries,  in  the  other 
the  reparations.  The  first  are  represented  by  little 
weights,  made  of  a  metal  cetembling  iron,  and  the 
other  in  gold.  These  are  not  only  lighter  than  the 
weights  made  use  of  in  averdupoiae,  but  also  than 
such  as  are  used  in  troy  weight.  The  heaviest  of 
those  that  represent  the  injuries,  amount  but  to  a 
scruple,  and  decrease  by  so  many  subdivisions,  that 
there  are  several  imperceptible  weights,  which  can- 
not be  seen  without  the  help  of  a  very  fine  micro- 
scope. I  might  acquaint  my  reader,  that  these  scalea 
were  made  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  when  he 
was  in  Libra,  and  describe  many  signatures  on  the 
weights,  both  of  injury  and  reparation  :  but  as  this 
would  look  rather  to  proceed  from  an  ostentation  of 
my  own  art,  than  any  care  for  the  public,  I  shall  pass 
it  over  \n  sileace. 
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QtfisTiam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapieru,  sibi  qui  imperiosus, 
Qm««  neqite  pauperieSf  neque  mortftieque  vinculo^  terrent .' 
M^9pon»are  cupidhdbua,  contenmere  honore9, 
Fortia,  i^  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotvndusn 
Extemi  nequid  valeat  per  Usve  morari  / 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  Fortuna.  ■ 

AoR. 

From  my  own  jifiartmenty  November  15. 

IT  is  necessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life,  to  possess 
our  minds  in  such  a  manners  as  to  be  always  well  sa- 
tisfied with  our  own  reflections.  The  way  to  this 
state,  is  to  measure  our  actions  by  our  own  opinioni 
and  not  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  sense 
«(  other  men  ought  to  prevail  oyer  us  in  things  of  less 
consideration,  but  not  in  concerns  where  truth  and 
honour  are  engaged.  When  we  look  into  the  bottom 
of  things,  what  at  first  appears  a  paradox,  is  a  plain 
truth ;  and  those  professions  which,  for  want  of  be* 
ing  duly  weighed,  seem  to  proceed  from  a  sort  of  ro- 
mantic philosophy,  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  after 
a  little  reflection,  are  so  reasonable,  that  it  is  direct 
madness  to  walk  by  any  other  rules.  Thus  to  con^ 
tradict  our  desires,  and  to  conquer  the  impulses  of 
our  ambition,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  with  what  we  in 
our  inward  sentiments  approve,  is  so  much  cm-  intc* 
rest,  and  so  absolutely  necessary  to  our  real  happi^ 
ness,  that  to  contemn  all  the  wealth  and  power  in  the 
world,  where  they  stand  in  competition  with  a  man's 
honour,  is  rather  good  sense  than  greatness  of  mind. 
Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man 
Wmself,  we  should  think  it  the  most  unnatural  son  of' 
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self-murder,  to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to 
gratify  the  appetites  of  the  body.  Bless  us  1  is  it 
possible,  that  when  the  necessities  of  life  are  sup- 
plied, a  man  would  flatter  to  be  rich,  or  circumvent 
to  be  powerful  ?  When  we  meet  a  poor  wretch,  urg- 
ed with  hunger  and  cold,  asking  an  alms,  we  are  apt 
to  think  this  a  state  we  could  rather  starve  than  sub- 
mit to  :  but  yet  how  much  more  despicable  is  his  con- 
dition who  is  above  necessity,  and  yet  shall  resign  his 
reason,  and  his  integrity,  to  purchase  superfluities  ? 
These  are  both  abject  and  common  beggars;  but 
sure  it  is  less  despicable  to  beg  a  supply  to  a  man's 
hunger  than  his  vanity.  But  custom  and  general 
prepossessions  have  so  far  prevailed  over  an  unthink- 
ing world,  that  those  necessitous  creatures  who  can- 
not relish  life  without  applause,  attendance,  and  equi- 
page, are  so  far  from  making  a  contemptible  figure, 
that  distressed  virtue  is  less  esteemed  than  success- 
ful vice.  But  if  a  man's  appeal  in  cases  that  regard 
his  honour  were  made  to  his  own  soul,  there  would 
be  a  basis  and  standing  rule  for  our  conduct,  and  we 
should  always  endeavour  rather  to  be  than  appear  ho- 
nourable. Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Essay  on  Fortitude, 
has  treated  this  subject  with  great  wit  and  magnani- 
mity. "  What  (says  he)  can  be  more  honourable  than 
to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of 
reason  and  conscience ;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  and  the  station  assigned  us  ?  To  be  proof 
against  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itself?  I  mean  so 
far  as  not  to  do  any  thing  that's  scandalous  or  sinful 
to  avoid  them.  To  stand  adversity  under  all  shapes 
with  decency  and  resolution :  To  do  this,  is  to  be 
great  above  title  and  fortune.  This  argues  the  soul 
of  an  heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy  the  oflspring 
pf  the  Deity." 
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What  a  generous  ambition  has  this  man  pointed 
out  to  us  1  When  men  have  settled  in  themselves  a 
conviction  by  such  noble  precepts,  that  there  is  no- 
thing honourable  that  is  not  accompanied  with  inno- 
cence ;  nothing  mean,  but  what  has  guilt  in  it ;  I  sajr, 
when  they  have  attained  thus  much,  though  poverty, 
pain,  and  death,  may  still  retain  their  terrors,  yet 
riches,  pleasures,  and  honours,  will  easily  lose  their 
charms,  if  they  stand  between  us  and  our  integrity. 

What  is  here  said  with  allusion  to  fortune  and 
fame,  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  wit  and  beauty ; 
for  these  latter  are  as  adventitious  as  the  other,  and 
as  little  concern  the  essence  of  the  soul.  They  are 
all  laudable  in  the  man  who  possesses  them  only  for 
the  just  application  of  them.  A  bright  imagination, 
while  it  is  suservient  to  an  honest  and  noble  soul,  is  a 
fiiculty  which  makes  a  man  justly  admired  by  man- 
kind,  and  furnishes  him  with  reflections  upon  his  own 
actions,  which  add  delicates  to  the  feast  of  a  good 
conscience  :  but  when  wit  descends  to  wait  upon  sen- 
sual pleasures,  or  promote  the  base  purposes  of  am- 
bition, it  is  then  to  be  contemned  in  proportion  to  its 
excellence.  If  a  man  will  not  resolve  to  place  the 
foundation  of  his  happiness  in  his  own  mind,  life  is  a 
bewildered  and  unliappy  state,  incapable  of  rest  or 
tranquillity :  for  to  such  a  one  the  general  applause 
or  valour,  wit,  nay  of  honesty  itself,  can  give  him 
but  a  very  feeble  comfort,  since  it  is  capable  of  being 
interrupted  by  any  one  who  wants  either  understand- 
ing or  good-nature,  to  see  or  acknowledge  such  ex- 
cellencies. This  rule  is  so  necessary,  that  one  may 
very  safely  say,  it  is  impossible  to  know  any  true  rel- 
ish of  our  being  without  it.  Look  about  you  in  com- 
mon life  among  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind,  and 
you  will  find  merit  in  every  kind  is  allowed  only  to 
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those  who  are  in  putkular  dbtiicts  or  sets  of  com- 
pany :  but  since  men  can  have  iktk  pleasure  in  ihose 
fiicukies  which  denominate  them  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, let  them  give  up  such  an  empty  pursuit,  and 
think  nothing  essential  to  happiness,  but  what  is  in, 
their  own  power,  the  capacity  of  reflecting  witi^ 
treasure  on  their  own  actions^  however  they  are  in- 
terpreted. 

It  is  so  evident  a  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  our  own 
bosoms  we  are  to  search  for  any  thing  to  make  us 
happy,  that  it  is,  methinks,  a  disgrace  to  our  natures 
to  talk  of  the  taking  our  measures  from  thence  only 
as  a  matter  of  fortitude.  When  all  is  well  there» 
the  vicissitudes  and  distinctions  of  life  are  the  mere 
scenes  of  a  drama ;  and  he  will  never  act  his  part 
well,  who  has  his  thoughts  more  fixed  upon  the  ap* 
plause  of  the  audience  than  the  design  of  his  part. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  acts  with  a  steady  integtit^Ti 
without  valuing  the  interpretation  of  his  actions,  has 
but  one  uniform,  regular  path  to  move  in,  where  ho 
cannot  meet  opposition,  or  fear  ambuscade.  On  tho 
other  side,  the  least  deviation  from  the  rules  of  ho* 
nour,  introduces  a  train  of  numberless  evils,  and  in- 
volves him  in  inexplicable  mazes.  He  that  has  en« 
tered  into  guilt,  has  bid  adieu  to  rest ;  and  every  cri« 
minal  has  his  share  of  the  misery  expressed  so  em* 
phatically  in  the  tragedian : 

**  Mucbeth  shall  sleep  no  more !" 
It  was  with  detestation  of  any  other  grandeur,  but 
the  calm  command  of  his  own  passion,  that  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Cowley  cries  out  with  so  much  justice^ 

<<  If  e're  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheats 
With  any  thought  so  mean  as  to  be  great,^ 
Continue,  Heav*!!,  still  from  me  to  remove 
Tlie  hvmble  Uet»n|;8  of  that  ¥ife  ^  loTe," 
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Pietate  gravetn  ac  meritia  n  forte  virum  quern 
Conapexere,  aUent^  arrectieque  auribue  aetant. 

ViRC. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Kovemher  20» 

EXTRACT  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OP  T^  COURT  OY 
HONOUR,    1710. 

Die  Luna  viceaimo  J^o-oembrie^  hora  nond 
Antemeridiana. 

JL  he  court  being  sat,  an  oath  prepared  by  thecen' 
dor  was  administered  to  the  assistants  on  his  right 
hand,  who  were  all  sworn  upon  their  honour.  The 
women  on  his  left  hand  took  the  same  oath  upon  their 
reputation.  Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse-guards 
were  impannelled,  having  unanimously  cho'isen  Mr^ 
Alexander  Truncheon,  who  is  their  right-hand  man 
in  the  troop,  for  their  foreman  in  the  jury.  Mr.  Trun- 
cheon immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  holding  it 
with  the  point  towards  his  own  body,  presented  it  to 
the  censor.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  received  it,  and,  aftef 
having  surveyed  the  breadth  of  the  blade,  and  sharps 
ness  of  the  point,  with  more  than  ordinary  attention, 
returned  it  to  the  foreman  in  a  very  graceful  manner* 
The  rest  of  the  jury,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  sword 
to  their  foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together  as  one 
man,  and  saluted  the  bench  with  such  an  air,  as  sig- 
nified the  most  resigned  submission  to  those  who 
commanded  tliem,  and  the  greatest  magnanimity  to 
execute  what  they  should  command. 
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Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  after  having  received  the  com- 
pliments on  his  right  hand,  cast  hb  eye  upon  the  left) 
where  the  whole  female  jury  paid  their  respects  by  a 
low  curtsey,  and  by  laying  their  hands  upon  their 
mouths.  Their  fore-woman  was  a  professed  Plato- 
nist,  that  had  spent  much  of  her  time  in  exhorting 
the  sex  to  set  a  just  value  upon  their  persons,  and 
to  make  the  men  know  themselves. 

There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  at  length, 
after  some  recollection,  the  censor,  who  continued 
hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his  hat  with  great  dignity; 
and  after  having  composed  the  brims  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  gravity  of  his  character,  he  gave 
the  following  charge,  which  was  received  with  si- 
lence and  attention;  that  being  the  only  applause 
which  he  admits  of,  or  is  ever  given  in  his  presence. 

"  The  nature  of  my  office,  and  the  solemnity  of 
this  occasion,  requiring  that  I  should  open  my  first 
session  with  a  speech,  I  shall  cast  what  I  have  to  say 
under  two  principal  heads. 

"  Under  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  this  new  erected  court; 
and  under  the  second,  I  shall  give  a  word  of  advice 
and  instruction  to  every  constituent  part  of  it. 

"  As  for  the  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  Phaedrus, 
an  heathen  poet, 

J\/tsi  utile  eat  quod  facimus,  frustra  est  gloria. 

^<  Which  is  the  same,  ladies,  as  if  I  should  say,  *  It 
would  be  of  np  reputation  forme  to  be  president  of  a 
court  which  is*  of  no  benefit  to  the  public'  Now  the 
advantages  that  may  arise  to  the  weal  public  from  this 
institution,  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  consider 
what  it  suffers  for  tlie  want  of  it.     Are  not  our  streets 
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daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  justice  and  random 
penalties  ?  Are  not  crimes  undermined,  and  repa- 
rations diproportioned  ?  How  often  have  we  seen  the 
lie  punished  by  death,  and  the  liar  himself  deciding 
his  own  cause  ;  nay,  not  only  acting  the  judge,  but 
the  executioner !  Have  we  not  known  a  box  on  the 
ear  more  severely  accounted  for  than  man-slaughter  ? 
In  these  extrajudicial  proceedings  of  mankind,  an 
unmannerly  jest  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  preme- 
ditated murder. 

^  But  the  most  pernicious  circumstance  in  this  case 
is,  that  the  man  who  suffers  the  injury,  must  put 
himself  upon  the  same  foot  of  danger  with  him  that 
gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  just  revenge  ;  so  that 
the  punishment  is  altogether  accidental,  and  may  fall 
as  well  upon  the  innocent  as  the  guilty.  I  shall  only 
mention  a  case  which  happens  frequently  among  the 
more  polite  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  I  the 
ratbar  mention,  because  both  sexes  are  concerned  in 
it,  and,  which  therefore,  you  gentlemen  and  you  la- 
dies of  the  jury  will  the  rather  take  notice  of;  I  mean 
that  great  and  known  case  of  cuckoldom.  Supposing 
the  person  who  has  suffered  insults  in  his  dearer  and 
better  half;  supposing,  I  say,  this  person  should  re- 
sent the  injuries  done  to  his  tender  wife,  what  is  the 
reparation  he  may  expect  ?  Why,  to  be  used  worse 
than  his  poor  lady,  run  through  the  body,  and  left 
breathless  upon  the  bed  of  honour.  What  then  will 
you  on  my  right  hand  say  must  the  man  do  that  is  af- 
fronted ?  Must  our  sides  be  elbowed,  our  shins  bro- 
ken ?  Must  the  wall,  or  perhaps  our  mistress,  be  ta- 
ken from  us  ?  May  a  man  knit  his  forehead  into  a 
frown,  toss  up  his  arm,  or  pish  at  what  we  say,  and 
must  the  villain  live  after  it  ?  Is  there  no  redress  for 
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injured  honour  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  deugn 
of  the  judicature  we  hare  here  established. 

<*  A  court  of  conscience,  we  very  well  know,  wa» 
first  instituted  for  the  determining  of  several  pomts 
of  property  that  were  too  little  and  trivial  for  the 
cognizance  of  higher  courts  of  jUsticCi  In  the  same 
manner  our  court  of  honour  is  appointed  for  the  ex- 
toiination  of  several  niceties  and  punctilios,  that  do 
not  pass  for  wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  common  lawsi 
But  notwithstanding  no  legislators  of  any  nation  havC 
taken  into  consideration  these  little  circumstances, 
they  are  such  as  often  lead  to  crimes  big  enough  for 
their  inspection,  though  they  come  before  them  too 
late  for  their  redress. 

«  Besides,  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies  (here  Mr.  Bick** 
erstaffe  turned  to  his  left  hand)  if  these  are  not  the 
little  stings  and  thorns  in  life  that  make  it  more  un^ 
easy  than  its  most  substantia]  evils  ?  Confess  ing^nu* 
ously,  did  you  never  lose  a  morning's  devotions,  be* 
cause  you  could  not  offer  them  up  from  the  highest 
place  of  the  pew  ?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain,  even 
at  a  ball,  because  another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance 
before  you  ?  Do  you  love  any  of  your  friends  so  much 
as  those  who  are  below  you  ?  Or  have  you  any  favour** 
ites  that  walk  on  your  right  hand  ?  You  have  answer- 
ed me  in  your  looks  ;  I  ask  no  more. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  discourse, 
which  obliges  me  to  address  myself  in  particular  to 
the  respective  members  of  the  court,  in  which  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

"  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  IMieS,  my  assistants 
and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my 
right  hand,  because  I  know  you  very  jealous  of  youi* 
honour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because  I  know  you 
very  much  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  others ; 
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for  which  reason  I  expect  great  exactness  and  im- 
partiality in  your  verdicts  and  judgments. 

^  I  must  in  the  next  place  address  myself  to  you^ 
gentlemen  of  the  council :  you  all  know,  that  I  have 
not  chosen  you  for  your  knowledge  in  the  litigious 
parts  of  the  law,  but  because  you  have  all  of  you  for- 
merly fought  duels,  of  which  I  have  reason  to  think 
you  have  repented,  as  being  now  settled  in  the  peace- 
able state  of  benchers.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only 
that  in  your  pleadings  you  are  short  and  expressive  : 
to  which  end  you  are  to  banish  out  of  your  dis- 
courses all  s3monymous  terms,  and  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplications of  verbs  and  nouns.  I  do  moreover  for- 
bid you  the  use  of  the  words  also  and  likewise  ;  and 
must  further  declare,  that  if  I  catch  any  one  among 
you,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  using  the  parti- 
cle or^  I  shall  instantly  order  him  to  be  stripped  of  his 
gown,  and  thrown  over  the  bar.'* 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

Charles  Lillie. 

N.  B.  The  sequel  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
will  be  published  on  Tuesday  next. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  asnated  in  thia  paper. 
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HOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  Kpvemher  22. 

X  HERE  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in 
than  in  travels,  especially  those  that  describe  remote 
countries,  and  give  the  writer  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  parts,  without  incurring  any  danger  of  being 
examined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the  authors 
of  this  kind,  our  renowned  countryman  Sir  John 
Mandeville  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  copious- 
ness of  his  invention,  and  greatness  of  his  genius. 
The  second  to  Sir  John,  I  take  to  have  been  Ferdi- 
nand Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  infinite  adventure, 
and  unbounded  imagination.  One  reads  the  voyages 
of  these  two  great  wits  with  as  much  astonishment 
as  the  travels  of  Ulysses  in  Homer,  or  of  the  Red- 
Cross  Knight  in  Spencer.  All  is  enchanted  ground, 
and  fairy  land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance,  several 
manuscripts  of  these  two  eminent  authors,  which  are 
filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any  of  those  they 
have  communicated  to  the  public  ;  and  indeed,  were 
they  not  so  well  attested,  would  appear  altogether  un- 
probable.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  ingenious  authors 
did  not  publish  them  with  the  rest  of  their  works, 
lest  they  should  pass  for  fictions  and  fables :  a  cau- 
tion not  unnecessary,  when  the  reputation  of  their 
veracity  was  not  yet  established  in  the  world.  But  as 
this  reason  has  now  no  further  weight,  I  shall  make 
the  public  a  present  of  these  curious  pieces  at  such 
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times  as  I  shall  find  myself  unprovided  with  othejr 
subjects. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extract 
of  Sir  John's  journal,  in  which  that  learned  and  wor- 
thy knight  gives  an  account  of  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  several  short  speeches  which  he  made  in 
the  territories  of  Nova  Zembla.  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader,  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to 
this  strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when  speak- 
ing of  abstracted  notions,  clothed  in  a  visible  shape, 
he  adds  that  apt  simile, 

\  Uke  words  eongeal'd  in  northern  air. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  the 
relation  put  into  modern  language  is  as  follows : 

<<  We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude  of 
73,  insomuch  that  only  the  ship  which  I  was  in,  with 
a  Dutch  and  a  French  vessel,  got  safe  into  a  creek  of 
Noya  Zembla.  We  landed  in  order  to  refit  our  ves- 
sels, and  store  ourselves  with  provisions.  The  crew 
of  each  vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of  turf  and 
wood,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  to  fence 
,  themselves  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
which  was  severe  beyond  imagination.  We  soon  ob- 
served, diat,  in  talking  to  one  another,  we  lost  seve- 
ral of  our  words,  and  could  not  hear  one  another  at 
above  two  yards  distance,  and  that  too  when  we  sat 
very  near  the  fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I  found 
that  our  words  froze  in  the  air  before  they  could 
reach  the  ears  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  spo- 
ken. I  was  soon  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  when, 
upon  the  increase  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company 
grew  dumb,  or  rather  deaf ;  for  every  one  was  sensi- 
ble, as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he  spoke  as  well  as 
ever ;  but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  air,  than  they 
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were  condensed^  and  lost.  It  was  now  a  miserable 
spectacle  to  see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  an- 
other, every  man  talking,  and  no  man  heard.  One 
might  observe  a  seaman,  that  could  hail  a  ship  at  a 
league  distance,  beckoning  with  his  hands,  struning 
his  lungs,  and  tearing  his  throat,  but  all  in  yain. 


-JWc  vox,  nee  verba  gegmmtur. 


«  We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal 
plight.  At  length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  au"  about 
us  began  to  thaw.  Our  cabin  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  crackling  of  consonants  that  broke 
above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed  with  a  gentie 
hissing,  which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S,  that  occurs 
so  frequently  in  the  English  tongue.  I  sodn  after  felt 
a  breeze  of  whispers  rushing  by  my  ear  ;  for  those 
being  of  a  soft  and  gentle  substance,  immediately  li- 
quified •in  the  warm  wind  that  blew  across  our  cabki. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  syllables  and  short 
words,  and  at  length  by  entire  sentences,  that  melted 
sooner  or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  less  congealed; 
so  that  we  now  heard  every  thing  that  had  been  spo- 
ken during  the  whole  three  weeks  that  we  had  been 
silent  (if  I  may  use  that  expression.)  It  was  now 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  I 
heard  somebody  say,  <  Sir  John,  it  is  midnight,  and 
time  for  the  ship's  crew  to  go  to  bed.*  This  I  knew 
to  be  the  pilot's  voice,  and,  upon  recollecting  myself, 
I  concluded  that  he  had  spoken  these  words  to  me 
some  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear  them  be- 
fore the  present  thaw.  My  reader  will  easily  ima- 
gine how  the  whole  crew  were  amazed,  to  hear  every 
man  talking,  and  see  no  man  opening  his  mouth.  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  surprise  we  were  all  in,  we 
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heard  a  rolley  of  oaths  and  curses,  lasting  for  a  long 
while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice,  which  I 
knew  belonged  to  the  boatswain,  who  was  a  very  cho- 
leric fellow,  and  had  taken  his  opportunity  of  cursing 
and  swearing  at  me,  when  he  thought  I  could  not 
hear  him;  for  I  had  several  times  given  him  the 
strappado  on  that  account,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat 
it  for  these  his  pious  soliloquies  when  I  got  him  on 
ship-board. 

"  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beauties  in 
Wapping,  which  were  heard  every  now  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  sigh  that  accompanied  them  ;  as, 
*  Dear  Kate  !  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy  !  When  shall  I  see 
my  Sue  again  ?*  This  betrayed  several  amours 
which  had  been  concealed  till  that  time,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to 
England. 

"  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty  well 
over,  though  I  wa6  afraid  to  offer  at  speaking,  as 
fearing  I  should  not  be  heard,  I  proposed  a  visit  to 
the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  further  up 
into  the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  rejoiced 
to  find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hearing,  though 
every  man  uttered  his  voice  with  the  same  apprehen- 
sions that  I  had  done  : 


"JEt  timide  verba  intertnieta  retentat. 


**  At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabin, 
we  heard  the  groanings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first 
startled  us  ;  but  upon  inquiry,  we  were  informed  by 
some  of  our  company,  that  he  was  dead,  and  now  lay 
in  salt,  having  been  killed  upon  that  very  spot  about  a 
fortnight  before,  in  the  time  of  the  frost.  Not  far 
from  the  same  place  we  were  likewise  entertained 
with  some  posthumous  snarls  and  barkings  of  a  fox. 
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"  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  settle- 
ment, and  upon  entering  the  room,  found  it  filled 
with  sighs  that  smelt  of  brandy,  and  several  other  un- 
savory sounds,  that  were  altogether  inarticulate. 
My  valet,  who  was  an  Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a 
rage  at  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  sword ;  but 
not  knowing  where  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up 
again.  We  were  stunned  with  these  cmifused  noises, 
but  did  not  hear  a  single  word  till  about  half  an  hour 
after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  obdurate 
sounds  of  that  language,  which  wanted  more  timQ 
than  ours  to  melt,  and  become  audible. 

"  After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come, we  went  to  the  French  cabin>  who,  to  make 
amends  for  their  three  weeks  silence,  were  talking 
and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  confusion, 
than  ever  I  heard  in  an  assembly  even  of  that  nation. 
Their  language,  as  I  found,  upcm  the  first  giving  of 
the  weather,  fell  asunder,  and  dissolved.  I  was  here 
convinced  of  an  error  into  which  I  had  before  fallen ; 
for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of  the  sound,  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
preserved  in  breath  ;  but  I  found  my  mistake^  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  playing  a  minuet  over  our 
heads.  I  asked  the  occasion  of  it  5  upon  which  one 
of  the  company  told  me,  *  that  it  would  play  there 
above  a  week  longer,  if  the  thaw  continued;  for 
(says  he)  finding  ourselves  bereft  of  speech,  we  pre- 
vailed upon  one  of  the  company,  who  had  this  musi- 
cal instrument  about  him,  to  play  to  us  from  morn- 
ing to  night ;  all  which  time  we  employed  in  danc- 
ing, in  order  to  dissipate  our  chagrin,  et  tuer  le 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical  rea- 
sons, why  the  kit  could  be  heard  during  the  frost ; 
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but  as  they  are  something  prolix^  I  pass  over  them  in 
silence,  and  shall  only  obserye,  that  the  honourable 
author  seems,  by  his  quotations,  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  poets,  which,  perhaps,  raised 
his  fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  historians,  and 
very  much  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
writings.  * 


No.  255.~SATURDAY,  Novbmbbr  25,  1710. 

JWc  te  tua  plurima,  Pantheu, 
Labentem  pUUa  nee  ApoUhnB  infula  texit. 

ViRO. 

From  my  oiim  Afiartment^  J^ovemher  24. 

to  the  censor  of  oeeat-britain. 

<<  Sir, 

A  Am  at  present  under  very  great  difficulties,  which 
it  is  not  in  thft  power  of  any  one,  besides  yourself,  to 
redress.  Whether  or  no  you  shall  think  it  a  proper 
case  to  come  before  your  Court  of  Honour,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  thus  it  is :  I  am  chaplain  to  an  honourable 
fieimily,  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  devotion,  and  I 
hope  of  an  unblameable  life  ;  but  for  not  offering  to 
rise  at  the  second  course,  I  found  my  patron  and  his 
lady  very  sullen,  and  out  of  humour,  though  at  first 
I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  At  length,  when  I 
happened  to  help  myself  to  a  jelly,  the  lady  of  the 
house  (otherwise  a  devout  woman)  told  me,  <  That 
it  did  not  become  a  man  of  my  cloth,  to  delight  in 
such  frivolous  food :'  but  as  I  still  continued  to  sit 
out  the  last  course,  I  was  yesterday  informed  by  the 
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butler,  thfti  hi»  lordship  had  no  further  occaskm  for 
my  service.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  yoitt 
consideration,  by, 

<*  Sim,  your  most  humble  servant,  &c" 

The  case  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity,  especial- 
ly if  he  loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if  I  may  gucis 
by  his  letter,  he  is  no  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
have  often  wondered  at  the  indecen^  of  discarding 
the  holiest  man  from  the  table  as  soon  as  the  most 
delicious  parts  of  the  entertainment  are  served  up, 
and  could  never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd  a 
custom.  Is  it  because  a  liquorish  palate,  or  a  sweet 
tooth  (as  they  call  it)  is  not  consistent  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  character  ?  This  is  but  a  trifling  pre- 
tence. No  man  of  the  most  rigid  virtue,  gives  of- 
fence by  any  excesses  in  plum-pudding  or  plum-por- 
ridge, and  that  because  they  are  the  first  parts  of  the 
dinner.  Is  there  any  thing  that  tends  to  incitation  in 
sweetmeats  more  than  in  ordinary  dishes  ?  Certain- 
ly not.  Sugar-plums  are  a  very  innocent  diet,  ana 
conserves  of  a  much  colder  nature  than  our  common 
piokles.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  the  chaplahi*s  flying  away  from  the  dessert 
was  typical  and  figurative,  to  mark  out  to  the  compa- 
ny how  they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  luscious 
baits  of  temptation,  and  deny  their  appetites  the  gra* 
tifications  that  are  most  pleasing  to  them ;  or  at  le 
to  signify,  that  we  ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our 
jnost  lawful  satisfactions,  and  not  make  our  pleasure^ 
but  our  support,  the  end  of  eating ;  but  most  cer- 
tainly, if  such  a  lesson  of  temperance  had  been  ne- 
cessary at  a  table,  our  clergy  would  have  recom- 
mended it  to  all  the  lay-masters  of  families,  and  no 
Imve  disturbed  other  men's  Ubles  with  such  ^^^* 
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sonable  examples  of  abstinence.  The  original  there«- 
fore  of  this  barbarous  custom,  I  take  to  have  been 
merely  accidental.  The  chaplain  retired  out  of  pure 
complaisance  to  make  room  for  the  removal  of  the 
dishes,  or  possibly  for  the  ranging  of  the  dessert 
This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  duty,  till  at  length,  as 
the  ^shion  improved,  the  good  man  found  himself 
cut  off  from  the  third  part  of  the  entertainment ; 
and  if  the  arrogance  of  the  patron  goes  on,  it  is  not 
impossible  but,  in  the  next  generation,  he  may  see 
himself  reduced  to  the  tythe,  or  tenth  dish  of  the  ta- 
ble ;  a  sufficient  caution  not  to  part  with  any  privi» 
lege  we  are  once  possessed  of.  It  was  usual  for  the 
priest  in  old  times  to  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  nay,  the 
honey-cake,  while  the  hungry  laity  looked  upon  him 
with  great  devotion  ;  or,  as  the  late  Lord  Rochester 
describes  it  in  a  lively  manner, 

*'  And  while  the  priest  did  eat,  the  people  stared." 

At  present  the  custom  is  inverted  ;  the  laity  feaSt, 
while  the  priest  stands  by  as  an  humble  spectator. 
This  necessarily  puts  the  good  man  upon  making 
great  ravages  upon  all  the  dishes  that  stand  near  him> 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  voraciousness  of  ap-^ 
petite,  as  knowing  that  his  time  is  short.  I  would 
£ain  ask  those-  stiff-necked  patrons,  whether  they^ 
would  not  take  it  ill  of  a  chaplain  that,  in  his  grace 
after  meat,  should  return  thanks  for  the  whole  enter- 
tainment, with  an  exception  to  the  dessert  ?  And  yet 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  such  a  proceeding,  he 
would  but  deal  with  them  as  they  deserved.  What 
would  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  think,  who  is  always 
helped  first,  and  placed  next  the  ladies,  should  he 
see  a  clergyman  giving  his  company  the  slip  at  the- 
first  appearance  of  the  tarts  or  sweetmeats  I  Would 
N  2 
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not  he  believe  that  he  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a 
candied  orange,  or  a  piece  of  puff-paste,  as  some 
haye  to  a  Cheshire  cheese,  or  a  breast  of  mutton  ? 
Yet  to  so  ridiculous  a  height  has  this  foolish  custom 
grown,  that  even  the  Christmas-pye,  which,  in  its  ve- 
ry nature,  is  a  kind  of  consecrated  cate,  and  a  badge 
of  distinction,  is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the 
family.  Strange  1  that  a  sirloin  of  beef,  whether 
boiled  or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed  to  his  ut- 
most depredations  and  incisions ;  but  if  minced  into 
small  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and  sugar, 
changes  its  property,  and,  forsooth,  is  meat  for  his 
master. 

In  this  case,  I  know  not  which  to  censure,  the  pa- 
tron or  the  chaplain ;  the  insolence  of  power,  or  the 
abjectness  of  dependence.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
often  blushed,  to  see  a  gentieman^  whom  I  knew  to 
have  much  more  wit  and  learning  than  myself,  and 
who  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  university,  upon  the 
same  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  in  such  an 
ignominious  manner,  and  sunk  beneath  those  of  his 
own  rank,  by  reason  of  that  character  which  ought  to 
bring  him  honour.  This  deters  men  of  generous 
minds  from  placing  themselves  in  such  a  station  of 
life,  and  by  that  means  frequently  excludes  persons 
of  quality  from  the  improving  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation of  a  learned  and  obsequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighted 
from  the  thought  of  such  an  employment,  by  the 
scandalous  sort  of  treatment  which  often  accompa- 
nies it. 

Some  think  themselves  exalted  to  the  sky. 
If  they  tight  in  some  noble  family : 
Diet,  an  horse,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
Besides  tli'  advantage  of  his  lordship'a  ear,, 
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The  credit  of  the  bunness,  and  the  itate. 

Are  things  that  in  a  youngster's  sense  sound  great. 

Little  the  unexperienced  wretch  does  knov. 

What  sUverj  he  oil  must  undergo ; 

Who,  tho*  in  silken  searf  and  cassock  drest. 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best. 

When  dinner  caDs,  the  implement  must  wait 

With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat> 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour  seldom  known. 

If  he  be  deign'd  the  honour  to  sit  down. 

Soon  as  the  tarts  appear.  Sir  Crape  withdraw. 

Those  dainties  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw. 

Observe  your  distance,  and  be  sure  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  cistern,  with  your  cap  in  hand  : 

There  for  diversion  you  may  pick  your  teeth. 

Till  the  kind  voider  comes  for  your  relief. 

Let  others,  who  such  meannesses  can  brodc. 

Strike  countenance  to  ev'ry  great  man's  look ; 

I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

This  author's  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a  friend, 
and  does  not  turn  the  sacred  order  into  ridicule,  but 
is  a  just  censure  on  such  persons  as  take  advantage 
from  the  necessities  o^a  man  of  merit,  to  impose  on 
him  hardships  that  are  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 


No.  256— TUESDAY,  November  28,  irio. 


^Matrum  est  tantas  companere  Lites. 

ViRG. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  in 
Sheer-Lane  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  November, 
1710,  before  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  Esq.  Censor  of 
Great-Britain. 

F ETER  PLUMB,  of  London,  merchant,  was  in- 
dicted by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  of 

Gttle-Hall,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  for  that  the  said 
N  3 
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Peter  Plumb  did,  in  Lombard-street,  London,  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  meet 
the  said  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  and,  after  a  short  saluta- 
tion, put  on  his  hat,  value  five-pence,  while  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Gules  stood  bare-headed  for  the  space 
of  two  seconds.  It  was  further  urged  against  the 
criminal,  that  during  his  discourse  with  the  prosecu- 
tor, he  feloniously  stole  the  wall  of  him,  having  clap- 
ped his  back  against  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his 
taking  leave  of  him.  The  prosecutor  alleged,  that 
he  was  the  cadet  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger  bro- 
thers of  the  said  family,  he  had  never  sullied  himself 
with  business,  but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve  like  a 
man  of  honour,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  quali- 
ty. He  produced  several  witnesses,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver employed  himself  beyond  the  twisting  of  a  whip, 
or  the  making  of  a  pair  of  nuj-crackers,  in  which  he 
only  worked  for  his  diversion,  in  order  to  make  a 
present  now  and  then  to  his  friends.  The  prisoner 
being  asked  what  he  could  say  for  himself,  cast  seve- 
ral reflections  upon  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gules ;  as, 
*'  that  he  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  that  nobody  in  the 
city  would  trust  him  for  a  halfpenny ;  that  he  owed 
him  money,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him  seve- 
ral times,  but  never  kept  his  word ;  and,  in  short, 
ttiat  he  was  an  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no  use  to 
(he  public."  This  sort  of  language  was  very  severe- 
ly reprimanded  by  the  censor,  who  told  the  criminal, 
that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he 
should  be  proceeded  against  for  contumacy,  if  he  did 
not  change  his  style.  The  prisoner  therefore  desir- 
ed to  be  heard  by  his  counsel,  who  urged  in  his  de- 
fence, that  he  put  oivhts^iiat  through  ignorance^  and 
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took  the  wall  by  accident.  They  likewise  produced 
several  witnesses,  that  he  made  sundry  motions  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  which  are  generally  understood 
as  an  invitation  to  the  person  we  talk  with  to  be  co- 
vered ;  and  that  the  gentleman  not  taking  the  hint, 
he  was  forced  to  put  on  his  hat,  as  being  troubled 
with  a  cold.  There  was  likewise  an  Irishman,  who 
deposed,  that  he  had  heard  him  cough  three-and- 
twenty  times  that  morning.  And  as  for  the  wall,  it 
was  alleged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inadvertently,  to 
save  himself  from  a  shower  of  rain,  which  was  then 
filing.  The  censor  having  consulted  the  men  of 
honour,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand  on  the  bench^ 
found  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  defence  made 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  did  rather  aggravate  than 
extenuate  his  crime ;  that  the  motions  and  intima- 
tions of  the  hat  were  a  token  of  superiority  in  con- 
versation, and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  crimi- 
nal to  a  man  of  the  prosecutor's  quality,  who  was 
likewise  vested  with  a  double  title  to  the  wall  at  the 
time  of  their  conversation,  both  as  it  was  the  upper 
hand,  and  as  it  was  a  shelter  from  the  weather.  The 
evidence  being  very  full  and  clear,  the  jury,  without 
going  out  of  court,  declared  their  opinion  unani- 
mously by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the  pro- 
secutor was  bound  in  honour  to  make  the  sun  shine 
through  the  criminal,  or,  as  they  afterwards  explain- 
ed themselves,  to  whip  him  through  the  lungs. 

The  censor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and 
looking  very  sternly  upon  the  jury^  after  a  little 
pause,  gave  them  to  know,  that  this  court  was  erect- 
ed for  the  finding  out  of  penalties  suitable  to  offences, 
and  to  restrain  the  outrages  of  private  justice ;  and 
that  he  expected  they  should  moderate  their  verdict. 
The  jury  therefore  retired,  and  being  willing  to  com- 
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ply  with  the  advices  of  the  censor,  after  an  hour's 
consultation,  declared  their  opinion  as  follows : 

"  That  in  consideration  tWs  was  Peter  Plumb's 
.  first  offence,  and  that  there  did  not  appear  any  malice 
pi*epense  in  it,  as  also  that  he  lived  in  gOod  reputa- 
tion among  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  taking  the 
wall  was  only  ae  de/endendoy  the  prosecutor  should 
let  him  escape  with  life,  and  content  himself  with  the 
slitting  of  his  nose,  and  the  cutting  ofiP  both  his  ears." 
Mr.  Bickerstaffe  smiling  upon  the  court,  told  them, 
"  That  he  thought  the  punishment,  even  under  its 
present  mitigation,  too  severe :  and  that  such  penal- 
ties might  be  of  ill  consequence  in  a  trading  nation." 
He  therefore  pronounced  sentence  against  the  crimi- 
nal in  the  following  manner  2  «  That  his  hat,  which 
was  the  instrument  of  offence,  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  court ;  that  the  criminal  should  go  to  the  ware- 
house from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as  occasion 
should  require,  proceed  to  the  Exchange,  or  Garra- 
way's  Coffee-House,  in  what  manner  he  pleased; 
but  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  family  of  the 
Plumbs,  should  hereafter  appear  in  the  streets  of 
London  out  of  their  coaches,  that  so  the  foot-way 
might  be  left  open  and  undisturbed  for  their  betters." 

Dathan,  a  peddling  Jew,  and  T.  R- ,  a  Welsh- 
man, were  indicted  by  the  keeper  of  an  ale-house  in 
Westminster,  for  breaking  the  peace,  and  two  earth- 
en mugs,  in  a  dispute  about  the  antiquity  of  their 
families,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  house,  and 
disturbance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Dathan 
said  for  himself,  that  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the 
Welshman,  who  pretended,  that  the  Welsh  were  an 
ancienter  people  than  the  Jews ;  "  Whereas  (said 
he)  I  can  show  by  this  genealogy  in  my  hand,  that  I 
am  the  son  of  Mesheck,  that  was  the  s<m  of  Naboth, 
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that  was  the  son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  son  of ." 

The  Welshman  here  interrupted  him,  and  told  him, 
^  That  he  could  produce  Shennalogy  as  well  as  him- 
self; for  that  he  was  John  ap  Rice,  ap'  Shenkin,  ap 
Shones."  He  then  turned  himself  to  the  censor,  and 
told  him  in  the  same  broken  accent,  and  with  much 
warmth,  "  That  the  Jew  would  needs  uphold  that- 
King  Cadwalladar  was  younger  than  Issachar."  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  give  sen- 
tence against  Dathan,  as  being  a  Jew ;  but  finding 
reasoiis,  by  some  expressions  which  the  Welshman 
let  fall  in  asserting  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  to 
suspect  the  said  Welshman  was  a  Prae  Adamite,  he 
suffered  the  jury  to  go  out  withoutjmy  previous  ad- 
monition. After  some  time  they  returned,  and  gave 
their  verdict,  that  it  appearing  the  persons  at  the  bar 
did  neither  of  them  wear  a  sword,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  had  no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a  point  of 
honour;  to  prevent  such  frivolous  appeals  for  the 
future,  they  should  both  of  them  be  tossed  in  the 
same  blanket,  and  there  adjust  the  superiority  as 
they  could  agree  it  between  themselves.  The  cen- 
sor confirmed  the  verdict. 

Richard  Newman  was  indicted  by  Major  Punto, 
for  having  used  the  words,  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  so," 
in  a  dispute  with  the  said  major.  The  major  urged, 
that  the  word,  Perhaps,  was  questioning  his  veracity, 
and  that  it  was  an  indirect  manner  of  giving  him  the 
lie.  Richard  Newman  had  nothing  more  to  say  for 
himself,  than  that  he  intended  no  such  thing,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court*  The 
jury  brought  in  their  verdict  special. 

Mr.  Bickerstaffe  stood  up,  and,  after  having  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  whole  assembly,  hemmed  tlirice. 
He  then  acquainted  them,  that  he  had  laid  down  a 
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rule  to  himself,  which  he  was  resolved  never  to  de- 
part from,  and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  very 
latich  conduce  to  the  shortening  the  business  of  the 
court ;  ^  I  nfean  (says  he)  never  to  allow  of  the  lie 
being  given  by  construction,  implication,  or  induc- 
tion, but  by  the  sole  use  of  the  word  itself."  He  then 
.proceeded  to  show  the  great  mischiefs  that  had  arisen 
to  the  English  nation  from  that  pernicious  monosyl- 
lable ;  that  it  had  bred  the  most  fatal  quarrels  be- 
tween the  dearest  friends;  that  it  had  frequently 
thinned  the  guards,  and  made  great  havock  in  the  ar- 
my ;  that  it  had  sometimes  weakened  the  city  train- 
ed-bands ;  and  in  a  word,  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
bravest  men  in  .the  isle  of  Great-Britain.  For  the 
prevention  of  which  evils  for  the  future,  he  instruct- 
ed the  jury  to  present  tlie  word  itself  as  a  nuisance 
in  the  English  tongue  ;  and  further  promised  them, 
that  he  would,  upon  such  their  presentment,  pubiisk 
an  edict  of  the  court,  for  the  entire  banishment  and 
exclusion  of  it  out  of  the  discourses  and  con  versa* 
lion  of  all  civil  societies. 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

Charles  Lillie. 

Monday  next  •  is  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  several 
female  causes. 

N.  B.    The  case  of  the  hassock  will  come  on  be-? 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten. 

Sir  Richard  Sle^  omBted  in  this  paper. 
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168. 
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Authors  interred,  99. 

Avarice,  what  age  of  man  most  devoted  to  it,  126.    Its  region  de- 
scribed, 145.    Its  temple,  adherents,  attendants,  and  officers, 

147,  &c. 
Audiences,  what  ought  to  be  their  behaviour  at  the  representation 
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B. 
Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  his  sentiments  of  poetry,  94.    His  legacy,  158. 
Bagpipes,  who  are  such  in  conversation.    A  club  of  them,  183* 
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Barbarity,  an  attendant  on  tyranny,  215. 
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Bass-viol,  the  parts  it  bears  in  eonversatioD,  182.    Where  nMMt 

likely  to  be  found,  184. 
Beef-eaters,  order  of  them,  169. 
BeUman,  his  midnight  homilj,  101. 

Bickerstafies,  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  family,  34^  &c. 
His  court-day  for  hearing  petitions,  83.  His  reception  at  the 
playhouse,  138.  Advice  to  an  audience,  139.  Speech  to  po- 
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well,  171.  His  maxim,  173.  Censor  of  Great-Britain,  216. 
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eeipt,  267.  His  charge  to  the  court  of  honour,  286. 
Bribery,  a  solicitor  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  147. 

C. 
Cambray  (A.  B.)  author  of  Telemachus,  197. 
Camilla's  exit  from  the  theatre,  28. 
Ctines,  how  they  ought  to  be  worn,  84^  &c. 
Case,  Dr.  grown  rich  by  means  of  a  distich,  266. 
Cebes,  his  Uble,  210. 

Censors,  a  comparison  betwixt  the  Roman  and  British,  217. 
Censurcrs,  why  punished  more  severely  after  death,  200. 
Cestus  of  Venus  described,  165. 
Chaplains,  a  discourse  upon  them,  295,  hcc. 
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Chicken,  a  modern  diet,  169. 

Child,  his  discretion  and  great  tenderness  for  his  parents,  106. 
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ChriBtmas-eve,  ShakspeareS  descriptioB  of  it,  10ft. 
Church  weather-glass,  when  invented,  and  the  use  of  it,  242,  &e. 
City -politicians  reproved  by  Mr.  Bickerstaflfe,  197. 
Cock's  crowing  in  Hamlet,  reflections  on  it,  102. 
Commerce,  a  goddess  in  the  region  of  liberty,  214. 
Commonwealth,  Genius  of,  seated  on  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess 

of  Liberty,  213. 
Competency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  146. 
Complacency,  described  in  an  allegory,  as  a  guard  to  one  of  the 

gates  of  Hymen's  temple,  130. 
Complainers,  their  importunacy,  159. 
Contention,  allegorically  described,  130. 
Coquette's  labyrinth  described  in  a  viuon,  128. 
Corruption,  an  office  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  147. 
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Fenebg,  how  learned  by  BiekersCaffe,  59. 

Flea,  its  skeleton,  124. 
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H. 
Harpsichord,  the  excellency  of  its  music,  183. 
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History,  its  usefulness,  117,  118. 
Homer,  his  description  of  a  future  state,  174  to  180. 
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I. 
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Jealousy,  her  garments,  complexion,  and  office,  131. 
Jenny  disposed  of  for  life,  33.    Her  conduct  and  merit,  34.    Her 

husband's  character,  36.    The  effects  of  such  a  match,  97. 
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129.    His  inferences  from  it,  131,  &c. 
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Fi^iA  R  Dhaplttin,  29^. 
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Last,  m  whom  it  is  Tirtuoas  love,  126.    Its  temple  desoribeclj  I  SI* 
L^te,  the  parts  it  tM^ars  in  a  concert  or  eonversation,  ISIj  tBS- 

M,  \^  ^    ' 

Machiarel,  liis  office,  I4ii. 
Maids  of  honour,  their  Rllowancc  of  beef  for  their  brenkfaM  ill 

die  rdgn  of  Qti^eii  EU^^ihtth,  150- 
MandeTiile,  Sir  John,  iiome  of  bin  remmnat  290,  kc 
MjirTja|«,  hoTT  men's  minda  and  humouTB  may  be  changed  by  it. 

Marriage -life,  tlie  capricea  and  hAzarda  of  it,  230, 
MarTDWirbone  and  cleaver,  a  mfKlem  musaeal  iristmraerit,  184-  ■ 
May-fair  l>roke,  and  several  moveuMes  put  to  aak,  27. 
Micromopesi,  their  use,  1*21,  kc. 
Mite,  a  diihcelion  of  onx;,  123,  194. 

Moaiirchy,  the  genius  of  it  described  in  the  regio&  of  libcrtyi  21!5. 
Mopsa  ia  great  danger  of  her  life,  -why,  IWr 
Mountelmuka,  their  artifjcesto  etvanare  the  vulgur^  SC6. 

Jfewmsji,  RitliardjhiB  indictment  in  tlie  court  of  honour,  S{i^. 
Nortbera  parts  ftniitfui  in  bagpipes^  18:1- 

O* 
C*ld  iflca,  eautinn  to  such,  105. 
OppreBHOn,  an  attendant  on  tyranny,  215h 

P* 
"  paimonj,  a  fevourite  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  146. 
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I'afauig-belli,  who  to  called^  183. 

Pedantry  compared  to  hypoeruj,  2S5. 

Persecutioo,  mo  attendant  on  tyranny,  215. 

Peter  Plumb,  merchant,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honcnr,  hii  de- 
fence and  sentence,  299. 

PetticoaU  (Fardingales)  censured,  lOO.^Their  cause  tried,  111, 
&c.    How  long  to  be  worn,  138. 

Physic  observed  by  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  267. 

Pindust,  Rebecca,  her  trial,  96,  97. 

Pirates  on  books  described,  73. 

Platonist,  fore-woman  of  the  jury  in  the  court  of  hoDOor,  .286. 

Platonists,  their  opinion,  191* 

Plato,  his  palace  and  throne,  199. 

Pleasure  courting  Hercules,  62,  kc. 

Plenty,  a  goddess  in  the  region  of  liberty,  214. 

Poetry,  its  usefulness,  94.    Foundation,  264. 

Posture-master  censured,  91. 

Poverty,  a  terrible  spectre  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  148.   A^ 
Utndant  on  tyranny,  215. 

ts  ot  u  Tne,  &c.  to  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  167. 

Prou      ««^  ottutkui  to  them,  106. 

Ppftdesde-^.llicd,  Rl. 

Punch  at<to  tht-atre,  97. 

Pythagoras*8  sayhig  of  man,  93. 
Q 

Quacks,  their  artifice,  164,  Sec. 

Quickset,  Sir  Harry,  Bart.  48. 

R. 

Ragout  prejudicial  to  the  stomach,  170. 

Rapine  an  attendant  on  licentiousness,  215. 

Reading,  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  164. 

ReUgious  war,  196. 

Remorse  described  in  an  allegory,  131. 

Rentfree,  Thomas,  Esq.  48. 

Rich,  Christopher,  Esq.  sale  of  goods  celestial  and  tarrestrial,  30, 
he. 

Rochefoucault,  his  character,  92. 

Romans,  their  generous  virtue,  140. 

Rural  wits,  hunting-horns  in  a  male  concert,  183. 
S. 

Saffbld,  Dr.  physician,  astrologer,  and  poet,  266. 

Saltero's  museum  at  Chelsea,  255. 

Sarahrand's  puppet-show  at  her  shop,  at  the  Exchange,  27.  Hef 
rake-hell  punch  disposed  of,  ibid. 
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^hatsjieartj  his  obaracter,  102. 
Sliecp-biter,  whj-  a  term  of  reiiraach,  169. 
SliUUxigj  tlie  airTKrvtures  of  ouif,  373^  &c. 
Sittinc^?,  idgajHcaiit  oti  many  otcasions,   135^  &C. 
Sippet,  Harry,  an  expert  wkc-bi-ewer,  153. 
Slutteru,  described  lii  iier  bciij  369,  N;c. 
Soci-Htes's  behaviour  in  the  Atheiiiau  tbt^atrej  U2. 
SofUy,  Neil,  a  very  pretty  [loet,  hb  soiitiot,  3^1,  229. 
j^topy  tullers,  the  bag:ijipt;&  in  conversfitionj  1 83. 
gujij  satirised  by  the  o*Ii  and  bats,  &c.  in  a  fabk,  25 S. 
'Witieriand,  letter  from  a  mountain  herd,  57. 

T. 
Tattler  ridicuk-s  fiis  adversaries,  2SG,  &c. 
Tea  ijot  uatd  in  Queen  EUiabeth'a  time,  169. 
Te  lemach  u  s'  8  ad  ^  t  wtur  t  s,  1 97< 
Temple  of  Hymen,  1139,     Of  Lust,  131 .    Of  Virttic,  145.     Of  Hp^ 

Hour,  144.     Of  Vanity,  ibid.    Of  Avarice,  Ufi. 
Theatres  m  London  and  Amsilenl^m,  an  jiucomit  of  Uiem    29 
Thri^'a  letter  to  Bickerstaffe,  48.  '       ' 

Thitorct,  Torn,  a  great  masttr  in  tht  art  of  colouring,  152. 
Tir L'si  [J  Sj  h J  3  ad vi t e  to  tUy sse  B,  1 7  5 . 
Title,  Sir  Timothy,  «  protom.d  eridc^  liis  indignaatm  and  diacourw 

with  his  misti-eas,  126,  j!iJ7,  1 2ft. 
Trippt-tt,  Simoi*,  his  pedtioti  fur  wearing  a  cane,  8-4. 
Trumpets,    what  sort  of   men   are    mch  in   courersatioti,   ISL 

Where  to  be  met  with,  1S4. 
Tulippomania,  adistemijcr,  240. 
TuUpB,  a  variety  of  names  given  to  them,  239. 
Tyranny  commands  an  army  ajpjjiinst  the  region  of  Liberty,  215 

U. 
UljtBCBV  voya^  to  the  regionaof  the  dead,  174.    Rk  adventure 

there,  ibid,  Iko. 

Upholders,  H  H  w  company,  89,  &6.  Their  dvjljty  to  Bickci^tafTe 
138.  ' 

Upholsterer,  Mr  Bickerstaffe's  nei^^bbour,  a  great  nei^smonger. 
193.  His  conversation  with  Mr.  Bitker^tHife  in  the  park,  ig4^ 
195.  His  early  vlaii  to  Mr.  Bitkeratafft,  S07.  The  reason  of 
it   308. 

^  i!hI,  a  motJern  diet,  159. 

VioUna,  who  are  such  in  convei-sation,  18J.    Where  to  be  found 
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Tirtae  eourting  Hercules,  63.    Venerable  in  meti^  lo^r^iavi* 

men,  82. 
Virtuoso's  will,  235.    Ridicnkms  studies,  134. 
Vision  of  the  mountain  and  paiaoe  of  FamCy  40  to  47.    Of  jai' 

tioe,  67  to  82. 

W. 
Wheelbarrow,  Sir  Giles,  Kt  48. 
Widower,  his  unhappy  state,  109. 
Wife,  grief  of  a  husband  for  the  loss  of  one,  107,  &e» 
Windmill,  Andrew,  Esq.  48- 
Wine,  a  present  to  Mr.  Biekerstaffe,  167. 
Wine-brewers,  a  fraternity,  149.    Tried  before  Mr.  BklentoStt 

150.    His  request  to  them,  154. 
Wise  man,  his  character,  103. 
Woman,  a  romantic  description  of  her  sex,  115. 

Y. 
Young,  Margery,  alias  Dr.  John's  life  and  adventures,  251  • 
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In  nw&afert  amm%ia  mutQt&M  tlicerefinniht 
Corpora  :   Tiii,  captis  {^nam  v^x  muiaatit  ci  {lkt§y 
Afijfiraie  meia.        ^- — 

OviD.  Met, 

J^om  my  own  ^4/iaremtnej  A^ovember  U9, 

liV'ERY  nation  is  distinguished  by  productions  that 
a.re  peculiar  to  it.  Great-Britain  is  particularly  fruit- 
ful in  religions,  thut  shoot  up  and  flourish  in  tliis  cli- 
Toate  more  than  in.  any  other-  We  are  so  faraoust 
abroad  for  our  great  variety  of  sects  and  opinions^ 
Uiat  an  ingenious  friend  of  mlnCj  who  is  lately  re- 
turned from  Ills  travels,  assures  me,  there  is  a  show 
at  Usls  time  carried  up  and  down  in  Germanyj  which 
represents  all  the  religions  of  Great-Britain  in  wax- 
work* Notwithstanding  tliat  the  pliancy  of  the  mat- 
ter In  which  the  images  are  wrought,  makes  it  capa- 
ble of  being  moulded  into  all  shapes  and  figures,  ray 
friend  tells  me,  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  it 
to  be  twisted  and  tortured  into  so  many  screwed  faces 
and  wry  features  as  appeared  in  several  of  the  figures 
that  composed  the  show,  I  was^  Indeed,  so  pleased 
with  the  design  of  the  German  artist,  that  I  begged 
my  friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  it  in  all  its  par^- 
cularsj  which  he  did  after  the  following  manner* 
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*^  I  have  often  (says  he)  been  present  at  a  show  of 
elephants*  camels,  dromedaries,  and  other^  strange 
creatures,  but  I  never  .fa»w  so  great  an  assembly  of 
spectators  as  were  met  together  at  the  opening  of  thi^ 
great  piece  of  wax-work.     We  were  all  placed  in  a 
large  hall,  according  to  the  price  we  had  paid  for  our 
seats :  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  show  was 
made  by  a  master  of  tapestry,  who  had  wove  it  in 
the  figure  of  a  monstrous  hydra,  that  had  several 
heads,  which  brandished  out  their  tongues,  and  seem^ 
ed  to  hiss  at  each  other.     Some  of  these  heads  were 
large  and  entire  ;  and  where  any  of  them  had  been 
lopped  away,  there  sprouted  up  several  in  the  room 
of  them ;  insomuch,  that  for  one  head  cut  off,  a  man 
might  see  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred  of  a  smaller 
size,  creeping  through  the  wound.      In  short,  the 
whole  picture  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  blood- 
shed.    On  a  sudden  (says  my  friend)  I  was  startled 
wth  a  flourish  of  many  musical  instiuments  that  I 
had  never  heard  befoi'e,  which  was  followed  by  a  short 
tune  (if  it  might  be  so  called)  wholly  made  up  of  jars^ 
and  discords.    Among  the  rest,  tliere  was  an  organ, 
a  bagpipe,  a  groauing-board,  a  stentorophonic  trum- 
pet, with  several  wind-instruments  of  almost  disa- 
greeable sound,  whidi  1  do  not  so  much  as  know  the 
.names  of.    After  a  short  flourish,  tlie  curtain  was 
drawn  up>  and  we  were  presented  with  the  most  ex- 
traordbary  assemblage  of  figures  that  ever  entered 
into  a  man's  im^ination.    The  design  of  the  workr 
man  was  so  well  expressed  in  the  dumb  show  before 
us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  it. 

^'  The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row,  con- 
sisting of  seven  personjs.  The  middle  figure,  which 
itnmcdiatej^  attracted  the  cye^  of  the  whole  company^ 
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and  was  much  bigger  than  the  rest^  was  formed  like 
a  matron,  dressed  h\  the  habit  of  an  elderly  woman 
of  quality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The  tnost  re* 
markable  parts  of  her  dress,  was  ihe  beaver  with  tJte 
steeple  cro^viij  the  scarf  tlmtwas  darker  than  SLible, 
mid  the  lawn  apron  that  was  whiter  than  ermine*  Her 
gown  was  of  tlie  richest  black  velve^  and  just  upon 
her  heart  studded  with  large  dianionds  of  an  inesti- 
mable value,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  She 
bore  an  inexpressible  cheerfulness  and  dignity  In  her 
aspect ;  and  though  she  seemed  in  years j  appearerd 
with  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity^  as  g;aye  her  at  the 
same  time  an  air  of  old  age  and  immortalityp  I  found 
my  heart  touched  with  so  much  love  and  rcYerence 
at  the  sight  of  hcrj  that  the  tears  ran  down  my  face  as 
Hooked  upon  her  j  and  still  the  more  1  looked  upon 
er,  the  more  my  heart  was  melted  with  die  scnti- 
iRentjs  of  filial  tenderness  and  duty*  I  discoveretl 
every  moment  something  so  charming  in  tlils  fit^ure^ 
that  I  could  scarce  take  my  eyes  off  it.  On  its  ri|^hr 
hand  there  sat  the  figure  af  a  wonmn  so  covered  with 
ernaments,  that  her  face,  her  body^  mid  her  hand^i 
'Were  almost  cntil'eiy  hid  under  them.  The  little  yoit 
could  see  of  her  face  was  painted  i  and  what  1  thought 
very  odd,  had  something  in  it  like  artificial  wrinltlea ; 
byt  1  was  the  less  surprised  at  tt,  \v  h<*n  I  saw  upon  her 
forc-Iicnd  an  old-faUiiunetl  low^er  of  j^rcy  hurrs.  Ik'r 
hc^ -dress  rose  very  high  by  three  stye I'al  stories  or 
decrees ;  her  garments  had  a  thousand  colours  iti 
them,  and  w^rc  embroidered  with  crosses  in  j;oldj 
silver,  and  silk  :  she  had  \sothing  on,  not  so  much  aa 
a^love  or  a  slippcT,  which  was  not  marked  with  this 
figure ;  nay,  so  superstUiousIy  fond  did  she  appear 
of  it,  t!\at  she  sat  cross-legged.  1  was  quickly  sick 
of  this  tawdry  composition  of  ribbandsi  silks,  and 
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jewels,  and  ^Fefore  cast  my  eye  cm  a  dame  wMoh 
was  just  the  reverse  of  it.    I  need  not  tell  my-  reader) 

.  that  the  lady  before  described  was  Popery,  or  that 
she  I  am  now  going  to  describe  is  Presbytery.  She 
sat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  venerable  mattcoi,  and  so 
much  resembled  her  in  the  features  of  her  counte* 

,  nance,  tliat  she  seemed  her  sister ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  one  observed  a  likeness  in  her  beauty,  one 
oould  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  was  something 
in  it  sickly  and  splenedc.  Her  face  had  enough  to 
discover  the  relation,  but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a  pee- 

^  vish  figure,  sowered  with  discontent,  and  overscast 
with  melancholy.  She  seemed  offended  at  the  ma- 
tron for  the  shape  of  her  hat,  as  too  much  resem- 
bling the  triple  coronet  of  the  person  who  sat  by  her. 
One  might  see  likewise,  that  she  dissented  from  the 
white  apron  and  the  ci*oss ;  for  which  reasons  she 
had  made  herself  a  plain  homely  dowdy,  and  turned 
her  (ace  towards  the  sectaries  that  sat  on  her  left 
j|iand,  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  matron^ 
lest  she  should  see  the  harlot  by  her. 

"  On  the  right  hand  of  Popery  sat  Judaism,  re* 
presented  by  an  old  man  embroidered  with  phylacte- 
ries, and  distinguished  by  many  typical  figures,  which 
I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unriddle.  He  was  placed 
among  the  rubbish  of  a  temple ;  but,  instead  of  weep- 
ing over  it  (which  I  should  have  expected  from  him) 
he  was  counting  out  a  bag  of  money  upon  the  ruins 
of  it. 

**  On  his  right  hand  was  Deism,  or  Natural  Re- 
ligion. This  was  a  figure  of  an  half-naked,  aukward 
country  wench,  who,  with  proper  ornaments  and  cdU" 
cation,  would  have  made  an  agreeable  and  beautiful 
appearance  ;  but  for  want  of  those  advantages,  wi^ 
such  a  spectacle  as  a  man,  would  blush  to  look  up^or. 
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**  I  hare  now  (continued  my  friend)  given  you  an 
account  oF  tlioae  who  were  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  matron,  and  who,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  J'  sat^  were  Deism,  Judaism,  and  Popery, 
On  the  left  hand,  as  I  told  you,  appeared  Preabytery. 
The  next  to  her  was  a  Bgurc  which  somewhat  puz- 
zled me  :  it  was  that  of  a  man  lookit^j^,  with  horror 
in  his  eyes,  upon  a  silver  bason  filled  with  waters- 
Observing  something  in  his  countenance  that  looked 
like  lunacy,  1  fancied,  at  first,  that  he  was  to  expresa 
that  kind  of  distraction  which  the  physicians  cail  the 
hydrofihohia  ;  but  considering  what  the  intention  of 
the  show  was,  1  immediately  recollected  myself^  and 
Conciudcd  it  to  be  AnabapUsm* 

*'  The  nc^t  figure  was  a  man  that  sat  under  a  most 
profound  composure  of  mind  :  he  wore  an  hat  whose 
brims  were  exactly  parallel  with  the  homon :  his 
garment  had  neither  sleeve  nor  skirt^  nor  so  much 
as  a  superfiuous  button.  What  they  called  his  era* 
xat^  was  a  little  piece  of  white  linen  qui  lie  d  with 
great  exactness,  and  hanging  below  his  chin  about 
two  inehesp  Seeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  I  asked  our 
aiHist  what  H  v^  as,  \v\\o  told  mc  it  was  the  Quakers' 
religion  ;  upon  which  I  desired  a  sight  of  it.  Upon 
perusal  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  new-fashioned 
gmmniart  or  an  art  of  abridging  ordinaiy  discourse* 
The  nouns  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  as 
ihc  iightijrifndy  Baby  ton.  The  principal  of  his  pro- 
nouns was  thou  s  and  as  for  you^  ye^  and  yaurs^  I  found 
they  were  not  looked  upon  as  parts  of  speech  m  this 
grammar.  All  the  verbs  wanted  the  second  person 
plural ;  the  participles  ending  all  in  m^,  or  ed^  whicK 
were  marked  with  a  particular  accent.  There  were 
no  adverbs  besides  ^ew  and  nay.    The  same  thrill 
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VM  observed  Jb  th^  prepo^itiQna*  The  cqpjjwiGtfei^ 
were  only  hem  /  and  ha  /  and  the  mterieirtion^  bjroy^ 
^er  the  three  headi^  pf  sighing,  sobbing,  and  gf^aijT 
ing^.  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  ^  Iktf^ 
nomenclature,  cal^l^  'f  he  C^iqstian  Maii'^  Vopabuf 
lary,  which  gftve  ney  appcilfitions,  or  (if  jp;\L  wilft 
phristian  names  to  ainxost  every  thin^g  in  li£s.  I  re« 
placed  the  book  in  the  hand  of  the  Egure,  not  with* 
out  admiring  the  simplicity  of  its  garix,  speech,  ^4 
behaviour* 

V  Just  opposite  to  this  row  of  religions^  ther^  vt^ 
a  statue  dressed  in  a  fool's  cgat,  wit^  a  cap  of  beUf 
upon  his  head,  laughing  and  pointing  at  thf  figuref 
that  stood  before  him.  This  idiot  is  supposed  to  sa| 
in  his  heart,  what  David's  fool  did  ^ofne  thousaj^ds 
of  years  ago,  and  was  therefore  designed  as  a  pcope^ 
Fepx:esentative  of  tboj^  among  us  who  ar^  calle4 
Atheists  and  Infidejs  by  others,  and  Free-thin|jretaib]f 
thejnselyes. 

«  There  ^^re  roapy  oth^i;  groups  of  figures  vlucb 
I  did  not  l^npw  the  ipeaning  of;  but  seeing  a  cgllecr 
txon  of  both  sexes  turning  their  backus  upop  the  cpmr 
^any,  and  laying  their  heads  very  close  together,  \ 
Squired  after  their  religion,  a^d  fpunc)  tha^  thej^  <:aUf 
^d  t^emselv^s  the  Fhiladelplfis^is,  of  thf<  fs^milj;  9f 
Ipve. 

"In  the  opposite  cqrner  ther^.  s^  yigtberlittlp 
G^p^xgregaUon  of  strange  figures,  opening  tbeii;  iQ9UXbf 
as  wide  as  they  could  gape,  and  distingu^he^  ^l  ^^ 
title  of  the  Sw^pt-singers  of  Israel 

«  I  mus^.  not  qrait,  tliat  in  thi^  ^s^/nbly^  9^  if^ 
^ere  were  severs^jl  pieces  that  moved  by^  clopk-\r4^]^ 
l^nd  gaye  great  satisfaction  to  t^e  spect^tqn^  ^^!¥H^ 
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hmd  Popery^  anoiher,  wIiicIh  as  the  iriist  told  m^ 
were  each  of  tbem  the  genius  of  the  person  they  at* 
teiidccL  That  behind  Poperf  represented  Persecu- 
tion, mnd  the  other  Modtration*  The  first  of  theste 
Hioyed  by  secret  springs  tow-ards  a  great  heap  of  dead 
bodies  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a  consider- 
able diststnce  behind  the  principal  figures.  Therfc 
ire  re  written  on  the  foreheads  of  these  dead  men, 
ievcral  hard  words,  as  Pr;£- Adamites,  Sabbatarian^, 
Caniaronians,  Muggletoivians,  Brownists,  Independ- 
entSj  Alasonites,  Camisars,  and  the  like.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  Persecution^  it  was  so  conirtvt;tl>  that  a& 
»he  held  up  her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  assemhly  of 
dead  ttien^  like  those  in  the  Rehearsal,  started  up, 
»fid  drevr  their  swords*  This  was  followed  by  great 
Clasitings  and  noise,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
muJt,  the  filial] re  of  Moderation  moved  getitly  to* 
wards  this  new  army,  which,  upon  her  holding  up  a 
p!ipcr  in  her  hand,  inscribed  Liberty  of  Conscience,^ 
nediately  feJl  into  a  heap  of  carcasses,  remaining: 
IB  the  same  t^uiet  posture  tliat  they  lay  at  first,*'. 
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^CtiSt  ^aeros  ^rambe  repetiia. 


J'OY. 


i 

^^^^r  FrQM  my  own  Jfturtmtni^.Deccm^erH. 

VVRIEV  a  man  keeps  a  constant  table »  he  may  bc= 
flowed  sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  dish  of  meat, 
w  toss  up  tlie  fragments  of  a  feast  into  a  ragout.  I 
fevc  ftometinicsj  la  a  scarcity  of  provi^oaSi  beei^ 
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obliged  to  take  the  same  kind  of  liberty,  and  to  en* 
tertain  my  reader  with  the  leavings  of  a  former  treatv 
I  must  this  day  have  recourse  to  the  same  method, 
and  beg  my  guests  to  sit  down  to  a  kind  of  Saturday's 
dinner.  To  let  the  metaphor  rest,  I  intend  to  fill  up 
this  paper  with  a  bundle  of  letters  relating  to  sub- 
jects cm  which  I  have  formerly  treated,  and  have  or- 
dered my  bookseller  to  print  at  the  end  of  each  let- 
ter, the  minutes  with  which  I  endorsed  it,  after  the 
first  perusal  of  it. 

i^  To  Isaac  Bickbrstafvs,  Esq. 

«SiR,  jvDv.  22,  irio. 

"  Dining  yesterday  with  Mr.  South-British,  and 
Mr.  William  North-Briton,  two  gentlemen,  who,  be- 
fore you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  William  Scott  h 
among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house  (who  in 
her  time  I  believe  may  have  been  a  North-British 
warming-pan)  brought  us.  up  a  dish  of  North-British 
collops.  We  liked  our  entertainment  very  well,  only 
we  observed  the  table-cloth,  being  not  so  fine  as  we 
eould  have  wished,  was  North-British  cloth  :  but  the 
worst  of  it  was,  we  were  disturbed  all  dinner-time 
by  tlie  noise  of  the  children,  who  were  playing  in  the 
paved  court  at  North-British  hoppers ;  so  we  paid 
«ur  North-Briton  sooner  than  we  designed,  and  took 
.Coach  to  North-Briton  yard,  about  which  place  most 
of  us  live.  We  had,  indeed,  gone  afoot,  only  wg 
were  under  some  apprehensions  lest  a  North-British 
mist  should  weta  South-British  man  to  the  skin. 

"  We  think  this  matter  properly  expressed,  ac- 
cording to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style  settled  by 
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jpou  in  one  of  your  late  papers.    You  will  please  to 
jjiYe  your  opinioa  upon  it  lo, 

i«  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  seryams, 
"  J.  S. 
11 


Sec  if  this  letter  be  conformable  to  the  direc- 


hmm  ghcn  in  the  Tattler  above  mcmioned, 
"  To  Isaac  Bic^sbstaffsi  Esq. 


«  Sin,  JTenft  JVov.  23,   1710. 

**  A  gentleman   in  my  neighbourhood*  i^  ho  liap- 
peni  to  be  brother  to  a  lord  i  thougli  neither  his  fa- 
bcr  tior  grandfather  were  so,  is  peq^etuajl^  making 
life  of  this  phrase  J  '  A  person  of  my  quality-'     lie 
Ets  it  in  his  mouth  fifty  times  a  day,  to  liis  labourers, 
fiij  scrvanLS}  his  child ren^  his  tenants^  and  liis  neigh ^ 
ours*    Wet  or  dry,  at  home  or  abroad,  drunk  or 
ber,  angry  or  pleased,  it  is  the  constant  burthen  of 
Ills  style.     Sir,  as  you  are  censor  of  Great-Britain, 
■ts  you  value  the  repose  of  a  loyal  country,  and  the 
reputation  of  mj  neighbo^jr,    I  beg  you  will  take 
this  cruel  grievance  into  your  consideration,  else,  for 
my  own  pamcular,  I  am  resolved  to  give  up  my  farm, 
■  sell  my  stock,  and  remove  with  my  wife  and  sevea 
I  children  next  spring  to  Falmouth,  or  Berwick,  if  my 
fftrcnglh  will  permit  me,  being  brought  into  a  very 
prcak  condition*     I  am,  with  great  respect, 
'  *'  Sir, 
•*  Your  most  obedicnti 
"  And  languishing  servant,  kc" 

liCt  this  he  referred  to  the  court  of  honour. 
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(^  Mr.  BlCKERSTAVSBf 

<<  I  am  a  young  lady  of  a  good  fortunet  and  at  pre* 
sent  inrostad  by  aererai  kHrers,  who  lay  close  siege 
to  mei  and  carry  on  their  attacks  with  all  possible  di« 
ligence.  I  know  which  of  diem  has  the  first  place 
in  my  own  heart>  but  would  freely  cross  my  piiyate 
inclinations,  to  make  choice  of  the  man  who  loves. 
me  best,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  kndw,  all 
of  them  pretending  to  an  equal  passion  for  m«.  Let 
me  therefore  beg  of  you,  dear  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  to 
lend  me  your  Idntrtci*»  spear,  in  order  to  touch  th» 
troop  of  rivals  ;  after  which  I  will  most  faithfully  re- 
turn it  to  you  again,  with  the  greatest  gratitude. 

^  I  am^  Sir,  &c.** 

Query  I.  What  figure  this  tady  doth  think  heB 
loYcr  will  appear  in  ?  Or  what  symptoms  he  will  be- 
tray  of  his  passion  upon  being  touched  I 

3.  Whether  a  touch  of  her  fan  may  not  have  tht 
^mniae  efficacy- as  a  touch  of  Ithuriel^s  spear  ? 

Great  Lincoln* s^Iitn^Square^  JVov,  29. 
^  H^NouftB  n  Sib, 
.  ••  Gratititdr  obliges  me  to  make  this  public  ae-^ 
knowledgment  of  the  eminent  service  you  have.donc 
myself  in  particular,  and  the  whole  body  of  chaplams 
(I  hope)  in  general.  Coming  home  on  Sunday  about 
dinner-time,  I  found  things  strangely  altered  for  the 
better :  the  porter  smiled  in  my  face  when  he  let  me 
in,  the  footman  bowed  to  me  as  I  passed  him,  the 
ateward  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  Mrs*  Beatrice 
dropped  me  a  curtsey  aa  she  went,  along.  1  was  sur» 
prized  at  all  this  civility,  and  knew  not  to  what  1 
jox^  tt&rit2«.  il^  eaucept  to  my^  blights  b9«f^  md 
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aliLiiing^  scarf?  tliMt  WQTG  new  tlmt  da)%    But  I  wsii 

still  Tporc  aatoimhed  io  £&4l  i^u^h  an  agreeable  ch^nga 

at  ihe  laMe  :  my  brtl  htdpcd  me  to  a  fat  sUce  of  vcni- 

aou  with  bis  ovvii  imnd,  and  my  lady  did  iiie  ibe  ha- 

nour  to  drink  lo  me.     I  offered  to  ri§e  at  my  usual 

^jpc^  bi^t  was  desired  to  ^t  still ^  with  this  kind  ex^ 

^Hp&sioa :  ^Cornet  doctor,  a  jelly  or  a  eonserve  wuU 

^Byouno  harm  ;  don't  be  afraid  of  the  dessert/   I  wa^ 

^K  f^oofoundcd  with  ttie  favour^  that  I  returned  my^ 

^^fciks  in  a  most  aukwai^l  oanner^  wondering  what 

Hus  the  meaning  of  tliis  total  trauaforaiation  ;  but  my 

lurd  soon  put  an  end  to  tny  admiration,  by   showing 

me  a  paper  thai  ch  alien  god  you>  Sir>  for  its  author  ^ 

nd  rallied  mc  veiy  agreeably  on  the  subject,  asking 

ne,  which  was  best  handled,  the  lord  or  his  chaplain  ? 

1  owned  myself  to  think  the  banter  sharpest  agaijxst 

c-tirselves,  and  that  these  were  tnfiiug  matters,  not 

Eit  for  a  philosopher  to  insist  ojk     His  lordsliip  was 

!k  so  good  a  humonr,  that  he  ordered  me  to  return 

Lis,  Uianks  lyith  my  own ;  and  my  lady  joins  in  th^ 

samei  witli  this  one  exception  to  your  paper,  that  the 

cbapkin  in  her  family  was  ajvyays  allowed  niinc^d 

Hts  from  AlUiallows  to  Candlemas, 

«  I  am,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant) 


,i*(i  Rectuires  no  answei*, 

Oxford^  Miv.  27» 
*  Mft.  Cewsob, 

**  I  have  read  your  account  of  Nova  Zembla  with 
^rtai  pleasure,  and  have  ordered  it  to  be  transcribed 
^u  a  little  liaud,  iwid  inserted  iu  Mr.  Tooboi^'s  late 
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edition  of  Hudibras.  I  could  wisfa  you  would  fur- 
aish  us  with  more  notes  upon  that  author,  to  fill  up 
the  place  of  those  dull  annotations  with  which  several 
editions  of  that  book  have  been  encumbered.  I  would 
particularly  desire  of  you  to  give  the  world  the  story 
of  Talicotius,  who  makes  a  very  eminent  figure  hi 
the  first  Canto^  not  having  been  able  to  meet  with 
any  account  of  the  said  Talicotius  in  the  writings  of 
any  other  author.  I  am,  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect) 

^  The  most  humble  of  your  admirers, 

<i,%  To  be  answered  next  Thursday,  if  nothiuf 
more  material  intervenes. 

^  Mr.  Censor, 
«  In  your  survey  of  the  people,  you  must  have  ob« 
served  crowds  of  single  persons  that  are  qualified  to 
increase  tlie  subjects  of  this  glorious  island,  and  yet 
neglect  that  duty  to  their  country.     In  order  to  re* 
j!laim  such  persons,  I  lay  before  you  this  proposal. 
*<  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  Th.  CI.'? 

«%  This  to  be  considered  on  Saturday  nctt) 
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Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Ho- 
nour, held  in  Sheer-Lane  on  Monday,  the  27th  of 
November,  before  Isaac  Bickerataffe,  Esq*  Censor 
of  Great-Britain. 

LIZABETH  MAKEBATE,  of  the  parish  of  St 
ierine's*  spinster,  was  indicted  for  surreptitiousty^ 
g  away  the  hassock  from  under  tlie  Lady  Grave- 
iw,  between  Uie  hours  of  four  and  five,  on  Sunday, 
le  26th  of  November*     The  prosecutor   deposed, 
lat  as  she  stood  up  to  itiake  a  curtsey  to  a  person  of 
uality  in  a  neighbouring  pew,  the  criminal  convey- 
■-4  away  the  hassock  by  stealth,  insomuch  that  the 
[jTOsecutov  was  obliged  to  sit  all  the  while  she  was  at 
Mmrch,  or  to  say  iter  prayers  in  a  po&iure  that  did 
not  become  a  woman  of  her  quality.     The  prisoner 
pleaded  inadvertency ;  and  tlie  jury  were   going  to 
brings  it  in  chance-medley,  had  not  several  witnesses 
bi^en  produced  against  the  said  Elizabeth  Makebatc, 
that  she  wus  an  old  offender*  and  a  woman  of  a  bad 
reptitaiion.     It  appeared  in  panic  ular^  that  on  the 
Sunday  before  she  had  detracted  from  a  new  petti- 
■  Jit  of  Mrs,  Mary  Doelittle,  having  said  in  the  hear- 
h\-^  of  several  credible  witnesses,  that  the  said  petu- 
(ioat  was  scowercd>  to  the  great  g^rief  and  detriment 
f  the  said  Mary  Doe  little.     There  were  likewise 
niany  evidences  produced  against  the  criminal,  tJiat 
tliough  she  iieyer  failed  to  come  to  chyrch  on  Sun- 
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day,  the  was  a  most  notorious  Sabbath-breaker,  and 
that  ©he  spent  her  whole  time,  ^rmg  divine  service, 
in  disparaging  other  people's  clothes,  and  whisper- 
ing to  those  who  sat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  she 
was  found  guilty  of  the  indictment,  and  received  sen- 
tence to  ask  pardon  of  the  prosecutor  upon  her  bare 
knees,  without  either  cushion  or  hassock  under  her,^ 
in^hc  ^e  of  the  court. 

AT.  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  executed  oH 
ihe  criminal,  which  was  done  in  open  court  witbthe 
utmost  severity,  the  first  lady  of  the  hench  on  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe's  right  hand  stood  up,  and  made  a  mo- 
.lion  to  the  court,  <^  That  wber^ts  it  was  impos^faie 
^r  women  of  fashion  to  dress  tiiemselves  before  m 
-•iuirch  was  half  done,  and  whereas  n^my  confiisioas 
.and  inconvemences  did  arise  diereupon,  itsaigfatbe 
lawful  for  them  to  send  a  footman,  in  order  to  ke^ 
their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other  polite  ai^  wen- 
regulated  assemblies."  The  motion  was  orderedOo 
he  entered  on  the  books,  and  considered  at  a  matt 
jftonfvenient  time. 

Charles  Cambrick,  Linon-draper,  in  tlie  dty  ^ 
Westminster,  was  indicted  for  speaking  (d»cenelf 
to-^e  Lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  It  appeared, ^isft 
ihe  prosecutor  and  her  woman,  -going  in  a  stage- 
coach from  London  to  Brentford,  where  they  were  ID 
he  met  by  the  lady's  own  chariot,  the  criminal,  aittl 
another  of  his  acquaintance,  travelled  with  them  in 
4he  same  coach,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  talkci 
h3iwdy  fortlic  «pace  of  three  miles  and  a  half*  The 
-pwseoutor  alleged,  ^  That  ever  against  the  Old  Tot 
at  Knightdjridgc,  he  mentioned  the  word  linen  ;  tli*t 
»t  the  further  end  of  Kensingten,  he  made  use  ef  tlK 
|erm  «mock ;  and  that  beftire  fee  came  to  Hammer- 
foiith,  he  talked  almost  a  quarter  of  «n  hour  up^^ 
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veddiag-shifts/*    The  prosecutor*s  woman  confirm- 
what  her  Jady  bad  said,  and  tutther  adtlcdi  **  tbitt 
hht  had  never  seen  her  iacly  in  so  great  a  confuaioii^ 
and  in  such  a  taking,  as  she  was  diinng  the  wbpie 
scQurse  of  the  cniiiiiial."     The  prisoner  had  litile 
>zy  for  himself,  but  that  he  taiked  only  in  his  own 
-ie,  aiid  meant  no  hurt  by  what  he  said.     The  jiny> 
vvever^  found  him  guilty,  and  represented  by  their 
c woman,  that  such  discourses  were  apt  to  suUf 
'  LniagiMatioii ;  and  that  by  a  concatti  nation  o  fide  a  S| 
0  word  linen  implied  many  things  that  were  not 
luopcr  to  be  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who 
uas  of  the  prosccufor^s  qn2.1ity»  and  therefore  gave 
it  IS  their  verdicty  that  the  linen-di^per  should  lose 
Iiii  tongue.     Mr.  BickerstaKc  said>  '^  He  thought  the 
jsccntor's  ears  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  prison- 
's tongue,"  and  therefore  gave  sentence  as  follows  ■; 
That  they  should  both  be  placed  over-againbt  one 
other  in  ihc  midst  of  the  court,  theitj  to  remain  for 
luc  space  of  one  cjuarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  linen-draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and  the  lady 
to  hold  h€r  hands  close  ypoti  both  her  ears  ;'*  which 
-as  executed  accordingly, 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indicted  as  an  accomplice  to 

Charles  Qambrickj  for  that  he,  the  said  Edward  CaU 

licoatj  did,  by  his  silence  ant!  smiles,  seem,  to  approve 

and  abet  die  &iid  Charles  Camhrick  "m  every  thing  he 

d.    It  appeared,  that  the  prisoner  was  foreman  of 

::  shop  to  the  aforesaid  Charles  Cambi  ick,  and  by 

.  post  obliged  to  smile  at  every  thing  the  other  wa"s 

ascd  to  say  ;  upon  which  he  was  acquitted. 

josias  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  Dame 

\  inilred,  sole   relict  of   Richard   Dainty,  Esq.  for 

ii4viag  said  several  times  in  her  company,  and  iii  ih* 
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hearing  of  several  persons  there  present,  that  he  was 
extremely  obliged  to  the  widow  Dainty,  and  that  ht 
should  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  express  his  grafi:- 
tude.  The  prosecutor  urged,  that  this  might  Mast 
lier  reputation,  and  that  it  was  in  effect  a  boasting  of 
favours  which  he  had  never  received.  The  prisoner 
seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  the  conslru<:tfon 
which  was  put  upon  his  words,  and  said,  "  That  be 
meant  nothing  by  them,  but  that  the  widow  had  be- 
friended him  in  a  lease,  and  was  very  kind  to  his 
younger  sister."  The  jury  finding  him  a  little  weak 
in  his  understanding,  withodt  going  out  of  the  court, 
■bix>ught  in  their  verdict,  ignoramus. 

Ursula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  Lady  Bet- 
ty Wou'dbe,  for  having  said,  that  she  the  Lady  Betty 
Wou'dbe  was  painted.  The  prisoner  brought  several 
persons  of  good  credit  to  witness  to  her  reputation, 
and  proved,  by  undeniable  evidences,  that  she  was 
tiever  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  said  to  have 
been  uttered.  The  censor  observing  the  behaviour 
of  the  prosecutor,  found  reason  to  believe,  that  she 
had  indicted  tlie  prisoner  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of,  which  in- 
deed  was  very  fresh  and  beautiful  s  he  thereftwe  tek- 
«d  the  offender,  with  a  very  stem  voice,  how  she 
could  presume  to  spread  so  groundless  a  report? 
And  whether  she  saw  any  colours  in  the  Lady  WouM- 
lie's  face  that  could  procure  credit  to  such  a  false- 
hood ?  "  Do  you  see  (says  he)  any  Mes  or  roses  in 

her  cheeks,  any  bloom,  any  probability  ?'*- ^Thc 

prosecutor,  not  able  to  bear  such  language  any  long- 
er, told  him,  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old  fool,  and 
that  she  was  ashamed  to  have  entertained  any  opinion 
of  his  wisdom :  but  she  was  put  to  silence,  and  sei^ 
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tcnced  lo  wear  her  mask  for  five  months,  and  rot  to 
presume  to  show  her  face  till  the  town  should  be 

BenjamiTi  Buzzard,  Esq.  was  indicted  for  haring 
^old  the  Lady  Evcrbloonij  at  a  public  ball,  that  she 
looked  very  well  for  a  woman  of  her  years.  The 
prisoner  not  denyinj^^  the  fact*  and  persisting  before 
ihe  court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  complimentj  the 
jury  brought  him  in  nan  eomfiot  wentist 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  Uth  in- 
stant. 

Cofiia  Vrra^  Cbables  Lilli£. 

Sir  Michiird  Ste^k  &iti9ted  hi  tlda  paper, 
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JVon  cmcunque  datum  tsi  fia&ej^  nasum^ 

From  my  Qitm  t/ipuftment^  December  %*. 

'We  have  a  very  learned  and  elabomte  dissertation 
nfjon  thumbs  in  Moutaiy:iie*s  Essays^  and  another 
upon  ears  in  the  Talc  of  a  Tub.  I  am^  here  goings 
ta  w  rite  one  upon  noses,  having  chosen  for  xwy  ^^^^ 
ttic  following  verses  out  of  Hudibras  ; 

*'  So  learned  Tallcotkis  ffoTTi 
The  brawiiy  pa-i't  of  poriei^'s  bum 
Cut  siipplcTncfital  noses 3  wlvich 
foisted  ds  loi^g  as  p«-T*cm  breech  : 
Hut  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
OffdrflpMtlie  syTUpadi^ic  sttouL** 
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Not^dsstnldin^  that  thfere  is  notfiing'  obscene  in 
KMIural  knowledge)  and  that  I  intehd  to  give  as  litd6 
offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well-bred  imagina- 
don,  I  mast)  for  my  own*  qUiet^  desii€  ^e  critics 
(wbo  in  all  times  have  been  famous  f6r  good  noses) 
to*  refraki  from  the  lecture  of  this  curious  tract— 
Tiieso  gentlemen  were  forrtierly  marked  dutanddis- 
^guished  by  the  little  rhinecerial  nose,  which  was 
always  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  derision,  and 
which  tliey  used  to  cock,  toss,  or  draw  up,  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  upon  reading  the  wodis  of  their 
ingenious  contemporaries.  It  is  not  therefore  for 
this  generation  «f  men  that  I  write  the  present  trans- 
action. 

Minus  aphif  acuHs 
JSTaribu*  horum  homnum-^ 

but  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical  friends 
in  the  Royal  Society,  who  peruse  discourses  of  tlus 
nature  with  a  becoming  gravity,  and  a  desire  of  im- 
proving by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men  concerning 
the  rise  of  that  fatal  distemper  which  has  always  ta- 
ken a  particular  pleasure  in  venting  its  spite  upon  the 
nose.  I  have  seeh  a  little  burlesque  poem  in  ItaliaOf 
that  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  this  matter.— 
The  fable  of  it  runs  thus :  Mars,  the  god  of  war, 
having  served  during  the  siege  of  Naples,  in  the 
shape  of  a  French  colonel,  received  a  visit  one  night 
from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  who  had  always 
been  his  professed  mistress  and  admirer.  The  poem 
says,  she  came  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  suttling 
wench,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  under  her  arm.  Let 
that  be  as  it  will,  he  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
she  went  away  big-bellied,  and  wa^  at  length  brought 
to  bed  of  a  little'  Cupid.    This  4>oy»  whether  it  were 
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r  reason  of  my  had  food  that  his  father  had  eaten 
durifig  the  siege,  or  of  an)^  particular  malignity  in 
the  stars  that  reigned  at  his  nativity^  came  into  tlie 
^rld  wiiha.  verj^  sickly  look,  ajid  crazy  constiui- 
liou.  As  scKjn  as  he  was  ahle  to  handle  his  how,  he 
'  ^Jde  dicoverieg  of  a  most  perverse  disposition.  He 
qi^jptic!  Ills  arrows  in  poison,  that  rotted  every  thing 
tlief  touched  f  and>  what  was  more  pardcular,  aim- 
td  aU  his  sfiafis  at  the  nose,  cjuite  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  his  cider  brothers,  who  had  made  a  hu- 
mm  heart  their  butt  in  all  countries  and  aj^es.  To 
break  him  of  tUis  roguis!)  trick,  his  parents  put  him 
tu  school  to  Mercuiy,  who  did  all  he  could  to  hinder 
Mm  from  demojisljing  the  noses  of  mankind  ;  but  la 
a|>ite  of  his  education,  the  boycontinued  very  unlucky  j 
ajid  though  his  malice  was  a  little  softened  by  good 
muructions,  he  would  very  frequently  let  fly  an  en- 
venomed arrow,  and  woimd  liis  votaries  oftener  in . 
^e  nose  than  in  the  heart.     Thus  far  the-  fable- 

I  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  Corrcg'gio 
hai  drawn  a  Cupid  taking  his  lesson  from  Mercury, 
conformable  to  this  poem ;  nor  that  the  poem  itself 
^^s  designed  as  a  burlesque  upon  Fracastorius. 

It  was  a  little  after  tliis  fatal  siege  of  Naples  that 
T^icoiiua  began  to  practise  in  a  town  of  Gci^many. 
He  was  the  first  clap-doctor  that  I  meet  with  in  his- 
^ry^  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age  than  our  celebrated 
0 r.  Wall ,  He  saw  his  sp e c ie s c x tre nie ly  n i uti  1  ated  ai  id 
^^mgured  by  this  new  distemper  that  was  crept  Lito  ■ 
^^  *  and  thert^fore,  in  pursuance  of  a  very  seasoimhlc 
invention,  set  u^  a  raarmfacture  of  noses,  having  fira 
t^t  a  patent  that  none  should  presume  to  make  ijosei. 
l>t sides  Mmsel£  His  first  patiem  was  a  great  n  an 
<>l  Portugal,  who  had  doue  good  services  to  his  coua- 
^^.biuin  th^^iiud^t  of  tk^m  wAm'iumt^y  lost  iiift 
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nose.  Talicotius  .^rafted  a  new  one  on  the  remaining 
part  of  the  gristle  or  cartilaginous  substance^  which 
would  sneeee,  smell,  take  snuff,  pronounce  the  letters  ' 
m  or  n,  and,  in  short,  do  all  the  functions  of  a  genuine 
and  natural  nose.  There  was,howeTer,one  misfortune 
in  this  experiment.  The  Portuguese's  complexion 
was  a  little  upon  the  subfuse,  with  very  black  eyes, 
and  dark  eyebrows ;  and  the  nose  being  taken  from  a 
porter  that  had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of 
those  parts  that  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  was  very 
visible  that  the  features  of  his  face  were  not  fel- 
lows. In  a  word,  the  Conde  resembled  one  of  those 
maimed  antique  statues  that  has  often  a  modem  nose 
of  fresh  marble,  glewed  to  a  face  of  such  a  yellow 
ivory  complexion,  as  nothing  can  give  but  i^e.  To 
remedy  this  particular  for  the  future,  the  doctor  got 
together  a  great  collection  of  porters,  men  of  all 
complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark,  sallow,  pale, 
and  ruddy ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  patient  of 
the  most  out-of-the-way  colour  not  to  find  a  nose  to 
match  it 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  very  much  enlarged, 
and  became  a  kind  of  college,  or  rather  hospital,  for 
the  fashionable  cripples  of  both  sexes,  that  resorted 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Over  his  door  was 
listened  a  large  golden  snout,  not  unlike  that  which 
is  placed  ^ver  the  great  gates  at  Brazen-Nose  Col- 
lege in  Oxford ;  and  as  it  is  usual  for  the  learned  in 
foreign  universities  to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a 
Latin  sentence,  the  doctor  writ  underneath  this  gold- 
en proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid : 

Militat  omnit  amans,  habetet  sua  coitra  Ct^d^t 
JPontice,  cred&^vUhi,  militat  omnit  amant. 

It  is  reported,  that  Talicotius  had  at  one  time  in. 
hi^  house  twelve  German  counts,  nineteen  French 
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marquises^  and  an  Imndred  Spanish  cavaliers,  be- 
sides one  solitary  Englisli  es<|uire>  of  whom  mo^ 
hereafter.  Though  the  doctor  had  die  monoixilyof 
noses  in  his  own  hand%  he  is  said  noi  to  have  been 
unreasuiiable.  Indeed^  if  a  man  had  occasion  for  a 
high  Roman  Hose^  he  must  go  to  the  price  of  it-  A 
carbimcle  uose  likewise  bore  an  excessive  rate  ;  btit 
for  your  ordinary  short  tumed-tip  noses,  of  wliick 
tlicre  was  die  greatest  consumption,  they  cost  little 
or  nothing  ;  at  least  die  puixliasers  thought  so,  who 
would  have  been  content  to  have  paid  much  dearer 
for  tliem,  rather  tlian  to  have  gone  without  them, 

Tiie  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  pai'cnt  was 
very  extraordinary.  Hudi bras  has  told  usj  that  when 
the  porter  died,  the  nose  dropped  of  course,  in  whieh 
casCf  it  was  usual  to  return  Uxe  iiosei  in  order  to  have 
it  interred  with  its  first  owner*  The  nose  was  like* 
wise  affected  by  the  pain  as  well  as  death  of  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor*  An  eminent  instance  of  this  na- 
ture happened  to  three  Spaniards,  whose  noses  were 
all  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of  brawn*  Thej^ 
found  them  one  day  shoot  and  swell  extremely,  upon 
which  they  sent  to  knosv  Jiow  the  porter  did,  and 
heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  parent  of  die  noses 
had  been  severely  kicked  the  day  before,  and  that  the 
porter  kept  his  bed  on  accouat  of  tlic  bruises  it  had 
received.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the  Spaniard% 
who  found  out  the  person  that  had  used  the  porter 
BO  unmercifully,  and  treated  iuni  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  indignity  had  been  done  to  their  own  noses, 
lit  tliis  and  several  other  cases  it  might  be  said,  that 
the  porters  led  the  gentlemen  by  the  nose. 

On  tlie  odicr  hand,  if  any  thing'  went  amiss  with 
the  nose,  the  porter  felt  the  effects  of  it,  insomuch 
that  it  was  generally   aruckd  with  the  pvaLient,  that 
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he  should  not  onlf  abstain  from  all  his  old  conrses^ 
but  should,  on-  no  pretence  whatsoeTer,  smell  pep* 
per>  or  eat  mustard ;  on  which  occasion,  the  part 
where  the  incisicm  had  been  made,  was  seized  widi 
imspeakabie  twinges  and  prickings. 

The  Englishman  I  before  mentioned,  was  so  very 
irregular,  and  relapsed  so  frequently  into  the  distem- 
per which  at  first  brought  him  to  the  learned  Talico- 
Uus,  that  in  the  space  of  two  years  he  wore  out  fire 
noses,  and  by  that  means  so  tormented  the  porters, 
ttiAt  if  he  would  have  given  500/.  for  a  nose,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  would  accommodate  him:>*« 
This  young  gentleman  was  born  of  honest  parents, 
and  passed  his  first  years  in  fox-hunting ;  but  acci* 
dentally  quitting  the  woods,  and  coming  up  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  the 
play-house,  that  he  had  not  been  in  town  two  days 
before  he  got  the  misfortune  which  carried  off  this 
part  of  his  face.  He  used  to  be  called  in  Germany 
the  Englishman  <^  five  noses,  and  the  gentleman  that 
had  thrice  as  many  noses  as  he  had  ears  ;  such  W9^ 
the  raillery  erf  those  times. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to  the 
young  men  of  this  town,  which  I  think  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  I  see  several  new  fresh-colqurcd 
fiices,  that  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  it  tins 
winter.  I  must  therefore  assure  them,  that  the  art 
of  making  noses  is  entirely  lost ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  our  or- 
dinary town  rakes,  who  live  as  if  there  was  a  Tali- 
^tius  to  be  met  with  at  the  comer  of  every  street*. 
Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  nose  is  a  very 
becoming  part  of  the  face,  and  a  man  makes  but  a 
veiy  silly  figure  without  it.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
youth  n»t  to  know  the  value  of  any  thing  till  theg 
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bare  lost  it  The  general  precept  thcrefora  1  shall 
leave  with  them  isj  to  regard  every  town -woman  as 
a  particular  kind  of  Siren,  that  has  a  design  upon 
titeir  noses  j  and  tliat,  amitlst  all  her  flatteries  and 
allurementSi  they  will  fancy  she  speaks  to  them  in 
ihat  humourous  phrase  of  old  Plautus : 

M^gfi  tibi  fatiem  tl^nataha  mQrdicu^. 
'*'  Keep  your  fsice  oat  of  mj  way,  or  TU  bile  off  yftur  nose-'* 
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Fr^m  my  own  Afiartmtnti  December  8* 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  make  philosophy  the  en- 
tertainment of  tiieir  lives,  to  turn  their  tlioughts  %6 
practical  schemes  for  the  g^od  of  society,  and  not 
pass  away  their  time  iji  froitlesa  searches,  which  tend 
rather  to  the  ostentation  of  knowledge  than  the  ser- 
vice of  life*  For  this  reason  I  cannot  for  hear  reading 
c\*en  the  common  bills  that  are  daily  put  into  peo- 
ple's hands  as  they  pass  the  streets,  which  give  us  no* 
dec  of  the  present  residence,  the  past  travels^  and 
iti fallible  medicines,  o£  doctors  useful  in  their  gene- 
ration, though  much  below  the  character  of  the  re* 
now  Iked  Talicotius  :  but,  upon  a  nice  calculation  of 
the  successes  of  such  adepts,  I  find  their  labours 
tend  mostly  to  the  enriching  only  one  sort  of  men^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  Society  of  Upholders.  From  thift 
obscrvatjonj  and  many  others  which  occur  to  m« 
when  1  am  numbering  the  good  people  of  Great- 
Srltaln,  I  cannot  but  favour  any  proposal  which  tendi 
f<l  repairing  the  losses  we  austain  by  emiiient  cur^. 
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The  best  I  have  met  with  in  this  kind,  has  been  offer- 
ed to  my  consideration,  and  recommended  by  a  letter 
subscribed  Thomas  Clement.  The  title  to  his  print- 
ed arUcles  runs  thus  :  "  By  the  Profitable  Society,  at 
the  Wheat-Sheaf,  over  against  Tom's  Coffee-house, 
iQ  Russel-street,  Covent-Garden,  new  proposals  for 
promoting  a  contribution  towards  raising  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  tp  be  made  on  the  baptizbg  of 
any  infant  born  in  wedlock."  The  plan  is  laid  with 
.such  proper  regulations,  as  serves  (to  such  as  fall  iu 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  their  posterity)  all  the  uses, 
without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  settlements.  By 
this  means,  such  whose  fortunes  depend  upon  their 
pwn  industry,  or  personal  qualifications,  need  not  be 
deterred  by  fear  of  poverty,  from  that  state  which  na- 
ture and  reason  prescribe  to  us  as  the  fountain  of  the 
greatest  happiness  in  human  life.  The  censors  of 
Rome  had  power  vested  in  them  to  lay  taxes  on  the 
unmarried  -,  and  I  think  I  cannot  show  my  impartiali- 
ty better,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  extravagant  pri- 
vileges my  brother  bachelors  enjoy,  and  fine  them 
accordingly.  I  shall  not  allow  a  single  life  in  one  sex 
to  be  reproached,  and  held  in  esteem  in  the  other.— 
It  would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss,  if  an  old  bache- 
lor, who  lives  in  contempt  of  matrimony,  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  a  portion  to  an  old  maid  who  is  willing  to 
enter  into  it.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow,  that 
^  those  who  can  plead  courtship,  and  were  unjustly  re- 
jected, shall  not  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  celibacy.  But  such  as  pretend  an  aversion  to  the 
whole  sex,  because  they  were  ill-treated  by  a  parti- 
cular female,  and  cover  their  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment in  women  under  a  contempt  of  their  favour, 
shall  be  proceeded  against  as  bachelors  convict.  I 
am  not  without  hopes,  that  from  this  slight  warnmg,- 
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M  the  unmarried  men  of  fortune*  taste j  and  refine* 
ment,  willj  without  fiinher  delay,  become  lovers  and 
humble  servants  to  such  of  their  act^uamtance  as  are 
^^most  agi^eablc  to  them,  under  pain  of  my  censures  : 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  re- 
main single  for  fear  of  the  incumbrances  of  wedlock 
will  become  subscribers  to  Mr.  Clement's  proposal. 
By  these  means  we  shall  have  a  much  more  numi^- 
rous  account  of  births  in  the  year  1711,  than  any  ever 
before  known  in  Great*Britainj  where  merely  to  h^ 
bom,  is  a  distinction  of  Providence  greater  thnn  be** 
ing  born  to  a  fortune  in  another  place* 

As  1  was  going  on  in  the  consideration  of  this  good 
«»(!icc  which  Mr.  Clement  proposes  to  do  his  country) 
I  received  the  following  Icttcrj  which  seems  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  like  modest  and  public  spirit,  that  mak^a 
use  of  mc  also  in  its  design  of  obliging  mankintl. 

"  Mr.  Bickehstaffe, 

•<  In  the  royal  lottery  for  a  million  and  an  half,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  a  prize*  From,  be- 
fore the  drawing',  T  bad  devoted  a  fifth  of  whatever 
should  arise  to  me  to  charitable  uses.  Accordingly,  I 
lately  troubled  you  with  my  request  and  commissioli 
for  placing  half  a  dozen  youths  with  Mr,  Moore^ 
writing-master  in  Castle -street,  to  whom,  it  is  said, 
we  owe  all  the  fine  devices,  flourishes,  and  the  com- 
posure of  all  the  plates  for  the  drawing  and  paying 
tiic  tickets.  Be  pkased^  therefore,  good  Sir,  to  fina 
or  make  leisure  for  complying  therewith,  for  I  would 
not  appear  concerned  in  this  small  matter* 
"  I  am  very  much 

**  Your  humble  servant,  Etc.*' 
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It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  observe^  thi^  in  the  midst 
»f  a  very  degenerate  age,  there  are  still  spirits  vrladi 
retain  their  natural  dignity,  «nd  pursue  the  good  of 
-their  fellow-creatures :  some  in  making  themseWes 
useful  by  professed  service,  and  some  by  secret  ge* 
nerosity.  Were  I  at  liberty  to  discover  even  all  the 
.good  I  know  of  many  men  living  at  this  time^  there 
would  want  nothing  but  a  suitable  historian  to  make 
them  appear  as  illustrious  as  any  of  the  noblest  of  the 
old  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  cunning  some  have 
used  to  do  handsome  and  worthy  actions,  the  address 
to  do  men  services,  and  escape  their  notice,  has  pre^ 
duced  so  many  surprising  incidents  (which  have  beeli 
laid  before  me  during  my  censorship)  as,  in  the  opi» 
nion  of  posterity,  would  absolve  this  age  of  all  iti 
€rimes  and  follies.  I  know  no  way  to  deal  with  vack 
delicate  minds  as  these,  but  by  assuring  themf  ^at 
when  they  cease  to  do  good,  I  shall  tell  all  the  goo^ 
ihey  have  done  already.  Let  therefore  the  beUefao 
tor  to  the  youths  above-mentioned,  continue  sucj 
bounties,  upon  pain  of  being  publicly  praised.  But 
there  is  no  probability  of  his  running  into  that  ha« 
zard ;  for  a  strong  habit  of  virtue  can  make  mea 
suspend  the  receiving  acknowledgments  due  to  their 
merit,  till  tliey  are  out  of  a  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  I  am  so  very  much  charmed  with  accidents 
of  this  kind,  that  1  have  made  a  collection  of  all  the 
memorable  handsome  things  done  by  private  men  in 
my  time.  As  a  specimen  of  my  manner  of  noting 
such  actions,  take  the  following  fi^agment  out  of 
much  more  wliich  is  written  in  my  year  book  on  the 
remarkable  will  of  a  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  here 
call  Celamico. 

"  This  day  died  that  plain  and  excellent  man,  my 
niu^h  honoured  friend  Celamico,  who  bequeathed 
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his  whole  estate  to  a  genileniSLn  no  way  related  to 
hiixi^  a.ijd  to  whom  he  had  givt;n  no  such  expectation 
in  his  life*tiiiie/' 

He  was  a  person  of  a  very  enlarged  soul,  and 
thought  the  nearest  relation  among^rrien  to  be  the  re- 
semblance of  their  minds  and  sentiments.  He  was 
not  mistake  a  in  the  worth  of  his  successor^  who  re* 
ceircd  tlie  news  of  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
^^  i'li  an  air  that  showed  him  less  moved  with  the  be* 
nefit,  than  the  loss  of  the  benefector. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Notice  is  herebjr  ^iven^  that  on  Monday,  the  1 1th 
instant^  the  case  of  the  visit  comes  on,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  at  tho  Court  of  Honour; 
whei^  both  persons  are  to  attend*  the  meetiog  there 
not  being  to  be  understood  as  a  visitj  and  the  right  of 
the  next  visit  being  then  to  be  wholly  settled,  accord ^ 
-ng  to  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff, 
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tF^rha  ie^a  seqtitrh^  jmtctur^  caUitius  «fr^ 
Qve  teres  modico,  pidiente$  radere  mtif^^j 
MtfCius  et  ingenua  cuipam  de^£-ere  ludo. 
Pers-  Sat.  5p 
JOURNAL    OF    THE    COURT   OF    HONOUR,    ScC, 

Timothy  TREATALL,Gent.  was  indicted  by  s^ 

%^tal  ladies  of  his  sister's  acquaintance^  for  a  very  rude 
affront  oH^ercd  t«  them  ai  ati  interiainment,  to  which 
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he  had  invited  them  on  Tuesday,  the  Tth  of  NoTember 
last  past,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  indictment  set  forth,  that  the  said 
Mr.  Treatall,  upon  the  serving  up  of  the  supper,  de- 
sired the  ladies  to  take  their  places  according  to  their 
different  age  and  seniority,  for  that  it  was  the  way  al- 
ways at  his  table  to  pay  respect  to  years.  The  in- 
dictment added,  that  this  produced  an  unspeakably 
confusion  in  the  company ;  for  that  the  ladies,  who 
before  had  pressed  together  for  a  place  at  the  uppec 
end  of  the  table,  impiediately  crowded  with  the  same 
disorder  towards  the  end  that  was  quite  opposite ; 
that  Mrs.  Frontly  had  the  insolence  to  clap  herself 
down  at  the  very  lowest  place  of  the  table ;  that  the 
Widow  Partlett  seated  herself  on  the  right  hand  of 
Mrs.  Frontly,  alleging  for  her  excuse,  that  no  cere- 
mony was  to  be  used  at  a  round  table ;  that  Mrs. 
Fidget  and  Mrs.  Fescue  disputed  above  half  an  hour 
for  the  same  chair^ and  that  the  latter  would  not  give 
up  the  cause  till  it  was  decided  by  the  parish  regis- 
ter, which  happened  to  be  kept  hard  by.  The  indict- 
ment further  said,  that  the  rest  of  the  company  who 
6?it  down,  did  it  with  a  reserve  to  their  right,  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  assert  on  another  occasion : 
and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Pippe,  an  old  maid,  was  placed^ 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  company,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  from  whence  she  had  the  con- 
fusion to  behold  several  mothers  of  families  among 
her  inferiors.  The  criminal  alleged  in  his  defence, 
that  what  he  had  done,  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  avoid 
ceremony,  and  that  the  ladies  did  not  complain  of  hi« 
rudeness  till  the  next  morning,  having  eaten  up  what 
he  had  provided  for  them  with  great  readiness  and 
alacrity.  The  censor  frowning  upon  him,  told  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  discover  so  much  levity  in  mat* 
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tersof  a  fteijoiis  nature,  and  (upon  the  jury's  bringmg 
•ihim  in  guilty)  sentenced  him  to  treat  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  ladies  overagain^  and  to  take  care  that  he 
■did  Jt  wiifi  ihc  decorum  which  was  due  to  persons  of 
their  (juality. 

Rebecca  Shapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by  Mr's. 
Sarah  Smack,  for  speaking  many  words  reflecting 
upon  bcr  reputation,  and  ilie  heels  of  her  silk  slip- 
pers, which  the  prisoner  had  malicionsly  suggested 
10  be  two  inches  higher  than  they  really  were.  Tlie 
prosecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt,  that 
tile  prisoner  was  herself  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of 
forgery  which  she  had  laid  to  the  pi-oaecutor's  charge, 
for  that  she  the  said  Rebecca  Shapely  did  always  wear 
a  pair  of  steel  bodice,  and  a  false  rump.  The  censor 
rdered  the  slippers  to  be  produced  in  open  court, 
^herc  the  heels  were  adjudged  to  beqf  the  statutable 

;e.  He  then  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  search  ilie 
criminal,  w  lio,  after  some  time  spent  therein*  acquit- 
ted her  of  the  bodice,  but  found  her  guiUy  of  the 
^unp ;  upon  which  she  received  sentence  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases. 

William  Trippit,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple^ 
brous^ht  his  action  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Pmdcly,  for  having  rernsed  him  her  hand,  as  he  of- 
fered to  lead  her  to  her  coach  from  the  opera.  The 
piaimiif  set  forth,  Umt  he  had  entered  himself  into 
die  list  of  those  volunteers  who  officiate  every  night 
^hnid  the  boxes  as  gentlemen-ushers  of  the  play- 
house ;  that  he  had  been  at  a  considerable  charge  ifi 
white  gloves,  periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of 
making  his  fortone  by  it.  The  coujisel  for  Uie  de- 
fcrKlani  replied,  that  the  plaintiff  had  given  out  that 
^^  was  within  a  mouth  of  wedding  their  cjiem,  .and. 
a  a 
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that  she  had  refused  her  hand  to  him  in  ceremony) 
lest  he  should  interpret  it  as  a  promise  that  she 
would  give  it  him  in  marriage.  As  soon  as  the 
pleadings  on  both  sides  were  finished,  the  censor  or^ 
dered  the  plaintiff  to  be  cashiered  from  his  office  of 
gentleman-usher  to  the  play-house,  sincQ^it  was  too 
plain  that  he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill  deMgn; 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  defendant  either  to 
marry  the  said  plaintiff,  or  to  pay  him  hcdf-a-crown 
for  the  new  pair  of  gloves  and  coach  hire  that  he  was 
at  the  expense  of  in  her  service. 

The  Lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt  against 
Mrs.  Flambeau,  for  that  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been 
10  see  the  said  Lady  Townly,  and  wish  her  joy,^8incc 
jher  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph,  notwithstanding  sh^ 
the  said  Lady  Townly,  liad  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  t 
visit  upon  her  first  coming  to  town.  It  was  urged 
in  the  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
never  given  her  any  regular  notice  of  her  being  in 
town ;  that  the  visit  she  alleged  had  been  made  on  t 
Monday,  which  she  knew  was  a  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Flambeau  was  always  abroad,  having  set  aside  tJttt 
only  day  in  the  week  to  mind  the  affairs  of  her  family ; 
that  the  servant  who  inquired  whether  she  was  at 
home,  did  not  give  the  visiting  knock ;  that  it  was 
not  between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  even- 
ing ;  that  there  were  no  candles  lighted  up ;  that  it. 
was  not  on  Mrs.  Flambeau's  day ;  and,  in  short,  ^lat 
there  was  not  one  of  the  essential  points  observed  tiiat 
constitute  a  visit.  She  further  proved  by  her  porter's 
book,  which  was  produced  in  court,  that  she  had  paid 
the  Lady  Townly  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  jrf' 
March,  just  before  her  leaving  the  town,  in  the  year 
1709-10,  for  which  she  was  still  creditor  to  tlie  said 
iL-ady  Towi»})^.    To  this, the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that 
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she  was  now  under  covert,  ant!  not  liable  to  any  debts 
contracted  when  she  was  a  single  woman,  Mr. 
Bickerataffe  finding  tlie  cause  to  be  very  intricate^ 
aad  that  several  points  of  honour  were  likely  to  arise 
in  it,  he  deferred  giving  judgment  upon  it  till  the 
next  session  day^  at  which  time  he  ordered  the  ladies 
on  his  left  hand  to  present  to  the  court  a  table  of  alt 
ihe  laws  relating  to  visits. 

Winifred  Leer  brought  her  action  against  Richard 
Sly,  for  having  broken  a  marriage  contract,  and  wed- 
ded another  woman,  after  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
marry  the  said  Winifred  Leer.  She  alleged,  that  he 
had  ogled  her  twice  at  an  opera,  thrice  in  St.  James's 
church,  and  once  at  Powers  puppet-show,  at  which 
time  he  promised  her  marriage  by  a  side -glance,  as 
her  friend  could  testify  that  sat  by  her.  Mr,  Bicker- 
atafie  finding  that  the  defendant  had  made  no  further 
overture  of  love  or  marriage,  but  by  looks  and  ocular 
engagement,  yet  at  the  same  time  considering  how 
veiy  apt  such  impudent  seducers  are  to  lead  the 
ladies'  hearts  astray,  ordered  the  criminal  to  stand 
upon  the  stage  in  the  Hay  Market?  hetween  each  act 
of  the  next  opera,  there  to  be  exposed  to  public  view 
aA  a  false  oglcr* 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  court,  Mr,  Bickerstaffe, .  * 
having  taken  one  of  these  counterfeits  in  the  very 
fact  as  he  was  ogling  a  lady  of  the  grand  jury,  ordered 
him  to  be  seized,  and  prosecuted  upon  the  statute  of 
ogling.  He  likewise  directed  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  draw  up  an  edict  against  these  common  cheats,  that 
make  women  believe  they  are  dist meted  for  them  by 
staring  them  out  of  countenance,  and  often  blast  a 
lady*s  repiitation,  whom  they  never  spoke  to,  by 
saucy  looks,  and  distant  familiarities. 
»Sir  Richard  tSteek  aaii^ted  in  this  pfifter. 
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J\rinimd  contentot  node  Britannot. 
Jur. 

From  my  ovm  Afiartmenty  December  13. 

^N  old  friend  of  mine  being  lately  come  to  town,  I 
«^ent  to  see  him  on  Tuesday  last,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  a  design  to  sit  with  him  an  hour 
or  two,  and  talk  orer  old  stories ;  but,  upon  inquiring^ 
after  him,  his  servant  told  me  he  was  just  gone  to 
bed.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up  and 
dressed,  and  had  despatched  a  little  business,  I  went 
ag^in  to  my  friend's  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  with 
<a  design  to  renew  my  visit ;  but,  upon  asking  for  him, 
his  servant  told  me  he  was  just  sat  down  to  dinner. 
In  short,  I  found  that  my  old  fashioned  friend  reli* 
l^iously  adhered  to  the  example  of  his  forefathers,  and 
observed  the  same  hours  that  had  been  kept  in  the 
family  ever  since  the  Conquest. 

It  is  very  pl-jui  that  the  night  was  much  longer 
formerly  in  this  island  than  it  is  at  present.  By  the 
nightx  I  mean  that  portion  of  time  which  nature  has 
Arown  into  darkness,  and  which  the  wisdom  of  man- 
kind had  formerly  dedicated  to  rest  and  silence.  This 
used  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
conclude  at  si?;  in  the  morning.  The  curfew,  o^ 
eight  o'clock  bell,  was  the  signal  throughout  the  na« 
4ion  for  putting  out  their  candles,  and  going  to  bed# 

Our  grandmothers,  though  they  were  wont  to  sit 
up  the  last  in  the  family,  were  all  of  them  fast  asleep 
at  the  same  hour^  that  their  daughters  are  aqw  bus] 
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it  crimp  and  basset.  Modern  statesmen  are  concert* 
itig  schemes,  aiid  engaged  ui  tiie  depth  ot  politic Sj  at 
Ihe  time  when  their  fbrt£ithcrs  were  laid  do^u  quietly 
to  rest,  aiid  had  noiliing  in  their  heads  but  drcaros: 
As  we  have  thus  tlirown  business  and  pleasure  into 
the  hours  of  rest,  and  by  that  means  made  the  natural 
night  but  half  as  long  as  it  shouki  be,  we  are  forced 
to  piece  it  out  with  a  g;reat  part  of  tlie  morning  ;  so 
that  near  two-thirds  of  the  nation  lie  fast  lislutp  for 
several  hours  in  broad  day  light*  Tins  irregularity 
s  grown  so  very  fasfiionable  at  present,  that  there  Is 
scarce  a  lady  of  quality  in  Greut-iiiitain  that  ever  saw 
the  sun  riBe*  And  if  the  humour  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  what  it  has  done  of  late  years,  it  is  not  impoa- 
aible  but  our  cliildren  may  hear  the  bellman  going 
about  the  streets  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  mormng,  and 
the  Vi^atch  making  their  rounds  till  eleven.  This  un- 
accountable disposition  in  mankind  to  continue  awake 
m  the  night,  and  sleep  in  suushijie,  has  made  me  tn^ 
quire,  whether  the  same  change  of  inclination  has 
happened  to  any  other  animals  ?  For  this  reasouj  1 
desired  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  country,  to  let  me  know^ 
whether  the  lark  rises  as  early  as  he  did  formerly? 
And  whether  the  cock  begins  to  crow  at  his  usual 
hour  t  My  friend  has  answered  me>  tliat  his  poultry 
are  as  regular  as  ever ;  and  that  all  the  birds  and  tlic 
beasts  of  his  neighbourhood  keep  the  same  hours  that 
they  have  observed  in  the  memory  of  man  ,  and  the 
Mine  which,  in  all  probability,  Ihcy  have  kept  for 
diesc  five  tliousand  years. 

If  you  would  seethe  innovations  that  have  been 
xnade  simong  us  in  this  panic u jar,  you  may  only  look 
into  the  hours  of  colleges,  where  they  still  dine  at 
eleven,  and  sup  at  six,  which  were  doubtless  the 
hours  of  tht?  wljole  nation  at  ihc  time  when  thos^ 
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plftoes  were  founded.  But  at  present,  4he  courts  of 
justice  are  scarce  opened  in  Westminster  HaU  at  the 
time  when  WilUun  Rufus  used  to  go  to  dinn^  in  it 
All  business  is  driven  forward :  the  landjnarks  of 
«ur  £Etthers  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  are  removed,  an4 
planted  farther  up  into  the  day;  insomuch^  liiat  lam 
afraid  our  clergy  will  be  obliged  (if  they  expect  full 
congregations)  not  to  look  any  more  upon  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  as  a  canonical  hour.  In  my  own 
memory^  the  dinner  has  crept  by  degrees  from  twebe 
•'clock  to  three,  and  where  it  will  fix  nobody  knows. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
hi  the  behalf  of  supper  against  dinner,  seeing  ibrtfa, 
^at  the  said  dinner  has  made  several  encroachments 
i^Km  the  said  supper,  and  entered  very  far  upon  bis 
Irontiefs ;  that  he  has  banished  him  out  of  several 
£EaniUes,  and  in  all  has  driven  him  from  his  head 
quarters,  and  forced  him  to  make  his  retreat  into  the 
hours  of  midnight ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  is  now  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  confounded  and  lost  in  a 
breakfast.  Those  who  have  read  Lucian,  and  seen 
the  complaints  of  the  letter  T  against  S,  upon  account 
of  many  injuries  and  usurpations  of  the  same  nature, 
will  not,  I  believe,  think  such  a  memorial  forced  and 
unnatural.  If  dinner  has  been  thus  postponed,  or  (if 
you  please)  kept  back  from  time  to  time,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  has  been  in  compliance  with  the  other 
business:of  the  day,  and  that  supper  has  still  observed 
a  proportionable  distance.  Tliere  is  a  venerable 
proverb,  which  we  have  all  of  us  heard  in  our  infancy, 
of  <<  putting. the  children  to  bed,  and  lining  the  goose 
to  the  fire."  This  was  one  of  the  jocular  sayings  of 
our  forefathers,  but  may  be  properly  used  in  theliterd 
sense  at  present.  Who  would  not  wonder  at  this 
perverted  relish. of  those  who  are  reckoned  the  nM8^ 
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polite  part  of  mankind,  that  prefer  sea^coals  and  caur 
di<;s  to  the  sunj  and  eKchaiige  so  many  cheerful 
mottimg  hoursj  for  the  pleasures  of  midnight  revels 
and  debauches  ?  If  a  man  was  only  to  consult  his 
healtht  ^J^  would  choose  to  live  his  whole  time  (if  [job- 
stbk)  in  day  lights  and,  to  retire  out  of  die  world  into 
silence  and  sleep,  while  the  raw  damps  and  un whole- 
some vapours  fly  abroadj  wiUiout  a  5un  to  disperse, 
moderate,  or  control  ihcni.  For  my  own  part,  I 
value  an  hour  in  the  nporning  as  much  um  common 
libenines  do  an  hour  at  midnight.  When  I  find  my  ^ 
self  aw^akened  into  beiog,  and  perceive  my  life  renew- 
ed within  me,  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  whole 
face  of  nature  recovered  out  of  the  dark  uncomforta* 
ble  state  in  which  it  lay  for  several  hourSj  my  heart 
overflows  wuth  such  secret  sentiments  of  joy  ajid  gi'a- 
tiiude,  as  are  a  kind  of  implicit  praise  to  tlxe  great 
Author  of  Nature.  The  mind  in  these  early  seasona 
of  the  day  is  bo  refreshed  in  all  its  facuilics,  and 
bome  up  with  such  new^  supplies  of  animal  spirits, 
that  she  finds  herself  in  a  state  of  youth,  especially 
when  she  is  entertained  with  the  breath  cf  tlowers, 
the  melody  of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon  the 
plantsj  and  all  those  other  sweets  of  nature  that  arc 
peculiar  to  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  this  relish  of 
heing,  tlus  exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  docs  not  come 
into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its  noise  and  hurry  j 
who  loses  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  still  hours  of  the 
day  J  and  im  mediately,  upon  his  first  gcuing  up, 
plunges  himself  into  the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of 
the  world* 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  Mil  ton*  s  inimitable 
description  of  Adam's  awakening  his  Eve  in  Paradise, 
which,  indeed  J  \vould  have  been  a  place  as  little  de- 
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iightful  as  a  barren  heath  or  desert  to  those  who  slept 
in  it.  The  fondness  of  the  posture  in  which  Adam 
is  represented)  and  the  softness  of  his  whisper,  are 
'passages  in  tliis  divine  poem,  that  are  above  all  com* 
inendation,  and  rather  to  be  admired  than  praised: 

Ifow  Mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  KOW*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  wak'd,  so  customed ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  th*  only  sooAd 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan 
Lightly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matm  song 
Of  birds  on  ev*ry  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve, 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  g^'aces.    Then  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :  Awak^^ 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
HeavVs  last  best  gifl,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake,  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  bow  spring 
'    Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh»  and  what  the  balmy  reedi» 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
Co  Adam,  wiiom  embracing,  thus  she  spake: 

O  sole !  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose;^. 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  1  scQr 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd# 
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Taifetn  Unguis^ 


Hon, 

^rom  my  own  Jfiartment^  December  I  $1 

OCCALINA^  in  his  Pamassusj  indicts  a  laconic 
Titer  for  speaking  that  in  three  words  which  he 
Light  have  said  in  two,  and  sentences  hinij  for  his 
punishment,  to  read  over  all  the  works  of  Guicciar- 
dm.  This  Guicciardin  is  so  very  proBx  and  circunir 
sUntial  in  his  writings,  that  1  remember  our  country^ 
man,  Dr.  Donne,  apeaking  of  that  majestic  and  con- 
cise manner  in  which  Moses  has  described  the  crea^ 
tion  of  the  wo  rid,  adds,  ^'  That  if  such  an  author  a$ 
Guicciardin  were  to  have  w^ntten  on  such  a  subjec^j 
ie  world  itself  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
nntained  the  books  that  gave  the  history  of  its  crea- 
ion/' 

I  loc>k  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  Is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much 
more  insuflTemble  than  even  a  prolix  writer.  An  au- 
tlior  may  be  tossed  otit  of  your  hand,  and  thrown 
aside,  when  he  grows  dull  and  tire  so  me  j  but  such 
liberties  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  towards  your 
omtors  in  common  conversatiob,  that  I  have  known  a 
challenge  sent  a  person  for  going  out  of  the  room 
abruptly^  and  leaving  a  man  of  honour  in  the  midst  of 
a  dissertation.  This  evil  is  at  present  so  very  common 
and  epidemical,  that  there  is  scarce  a  coffee-house  in 
town  that  has  not  some  speakers  belonging  to  it,  who 
utter  iheir  political  essays, and  draw  parallels  out  of 
fiakcr's  Chronicle,  to  almost  every  part  of  her  Mat 
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je«ty*8  reign.  It  was  said  of  two  ancient  authors, 
who  had  very  different  beauties  in  their  stf  le^  that  if 
you  took  a  word  from  one  of  them,  you  only  spoiled 
his  eloqtience  ;  but  if  you  took  a  word  from  the  other, 
you  spoiled  his  sense.  I  have  often  applied  the  first 
part  of  this  criticism  to  several  of  these  coffee-house 
speakers  whom  I  have  at  present  in  my  thoughts ; 
though  the  character  that  is  given  to  the  last  of  the 
authors,  is  what  I  would  recommend  to  the  imitation 
of  my  loving  countrymen.  But  it  is  not  only  public 
places  of  resort,  but  private  clubs,  and  conversations 
over  a  bottle,  that  are  infested  with  this  loquacious 
kind  of  animal,  e^>ecially  with  that  species  which  I 
comprehend  under  the  name  of  a  story-teller.  I 
would  earnestly  dqsire  these  gentlemen  to  consider, 
that  no  point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story, 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  it.  I  would  likewise  lay  it  home  to 
their  serious  consideration.  Whether  they  think  that 
every  man  in  the  company  has  not  a  right  to  speak 
as  well  as  themselves  ?  And  whether  they  do  not 
think  they  are  invading  another  man's  property,  when 
they  engross  the  time,  which  should  be  divided  equal- 
ly amongst  the  company,  to  their  own  private  use  ? 

What  makes  this  evil  the  much  greater  in  conver- 
sation is,  that  these  humdrum  companions  sddom 
endeavour  to  wind  up  their  narrations  into  a  poi^t  of 
mirth  or  instruction,  wliich  might  make  some  amends 
for  the  tediousness  of  them,  but  think  they  have  a 
right  to  tell  any  thing  that  has  happened  within  their 
memory.  They  look  upon  matter  of  fact  to  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  story,  and  give  us  a  long 
account  of  things,  not  because  they  are  entertaining 
or  surprising,  but  because  they  are  true. 
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^fy  ing^enious  kinsuian,  Mr.  Humphry  Wagstaff, 
;cd  to  say,  "  The  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  a  sto- 
-tcller."  MttJ^usalem  might  be  half  an  hour  iu 
lling  what  o'clock  it  was  j  but  as  for  us  post-dilu- 
viansj  w€  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  haste ;  and  in 
speeches,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that  our 
te  is  short.  A  mail  that  talks  for  a  quarter  of  an 
jiour  together  io  company,  if  I  meet  him  frequently, 
l^es  up  a  great  pain  of  my  span.  A  quarter  of  ajt 
hour  m^y  be  reckoned  the  eight-and -fortieth  part  of 
a  day,  a  day  the  three  hundred  and  aixtieUi  part  of  a 
year,  and  a  year  the  three -score  and  tenth  part  of  life. 
By  this  moral  arithmetic,  supposing  a  man  lo  he  in 
the  talking  world  one  third  part  of  the  day^  whoever 
gives  another  a  quarter  of  an  Iiour's  hearing,  makes 
liim  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  his  conversibie  life. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  general  role  to  be 
observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is  this,  That  men 
'^ifiuld  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but  those  that 
car  them*     This  would  make  them  consider,  whe- 
ther what  taey  speak  be  wordi  hearings  whether 
there  be  cither  wit  or  sense  in  what  they  are  about  to 
say  i  aiid  whctlier  it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when,  the 
place  w  iiere,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  spoken. 
For  the  utter  extirpation  of  these  orators  and  sto- 
y -tellers,  which  1  look  upon  a  a  very  great  pests  of 
society,  I  have  invented  a  watch,  which  divides  the 
nunutes  into  twelve  parts ^  after  the  same  manner  that 
he  ordinary  watches  are  divided  into  hours  ;  and  will 
Lidcavour  to  get  a  patent,  which  shall  oblige  e\ttry 
iub  or  company  to  pi-ovide  themselves  with  one  of 
these  ivatches  (that  shall  lie  upon  the  tabic  as  an 
Kour-glass  is  often  placed  near  the  pulpit)  t©  raca- 
jre  out  the  length  ^f  a  discourse* 
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I  shall  be  willing  to  allow  a  man  one  round  of  niy 
watch  ;  that  is,  a  whole  minute  to  speak  in ;  but  if 
he  exceeds  that  time,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the 
company  to  look  upon  the  watch,  or  to  call  him  down 
to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make  it  ap- 
pear he  is  turned  of  threescore,  he  may  take  two,  or, 
if  he  pleases,  three  rounds  of  the  watch  without  giv- 
ing offence.  Provided  also,  that  this  rule  be  not  con- 
strued to  extend  to  the  fair  sex,  who  shall  still  be  at  li- 
berty to  talk  by  the  ordinary  watch  that  is  now  in 
use.  I  would  likewise  earnestly  recommend  this  lit- 
tle automaton,  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the? 
pocket  without  any  incumbrance,  to  all  such  as  are 
troubled  with  this  infirmity  of  speech,  that,  upon 
pulling  out  their  watches,  they  may  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  consider  what  they  are  doing,  and  by  that 
means  cut  the  thread  of  their  story  short,  and  hurry 
to  a  conclusion.  I  shall  only  add,  that  this  watcb, 
with  a  paper  of  directions  how  to  use  it,  is  sold  at 
Charles  Lillie's. 

I  am  afraid,  a  Tattler  will  be  thought  a  very  int- 
proper  paper  to  censure  this  humour  of  being  talka^ 
tive ;  but  I  would  have  my  readers  know,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  tattle  and  loquacity ;  as 
I  shall  show  at  large  in  a  following  lucubration,  it 
being  my  design  to  throw  away  a  candle  upon  that 
subject,  in  order  to  explain  the  whole  art  of  tattling 
ii^  all  its  branches  and  sub->4ivision$^ 
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Arbiter  h'c  i^ilifr  fact  us  de  Utt  Jaeeit^* 
Ovid,  Mi T- 


CONTIIJUATION  OF  TOE  JOt  HNAL  OF  THE  COUET  QW 


S  soon  as  the  court  was  sat,  the  ladies  of  tJie 
inch  presented,  accordhig  to  order,  a  table  of  all  tho 

laws  now  in  force,  relating  to  visits,  and  vishlng- 
daj*s»  methodically  digested  under  their  respective 
h^ads,  Tvhich  the  censor  ordered  to  he  laid  upon  the 
tablej  and  afterwards  proceeded  upon  the  business  of 

\t  day* 

Hemy  fleedless,  Esq,  was  indicted  by  Colonel 
Xouchyiof  her  Majesty's  traincd-bandss  upon  an  ac- 
of  assault  and  battery  i  for  that  he^  the  said  Mr- 
Heedless,  having  espied  a  feather  upon  the  shoulder 
of  ditr  said  colonel,  struck  it  off  g^cntly  with  the  end 
a  walking-stafi",  value  three*pence»  It  appeared 
that  the  prosecutor  did  not  think  himself  injured  till 
a  few  days  after  the  aforesaid  blow  was  given  liim ; 
but  that  having  runnnated  with  himself  for  several 
days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other  ofiTieers  of  the 
militiaj  he  concluded,  that  he  had  in  effect  been  cud- 
;jEJled  by  Mr.  Heedless,  and  that  he  ought  to  resent 
it  accordingly.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  al- 
Icdged,  that  the^  shoulder  was  il\e  tenderest  part  in  a 
man  of  honour ;  that  it  bad  a  natural  antipathy  to  a 
stick  ;  and  that  every  touch  of  itj  with  any  thing 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  cane,  was  to  be  intcipreted 
as  a  wound  in  tl^at  part,  and  a  violation  of  the  person's 
Jioaour  viflio  received  it,     Mr,  Heedless  replied,  that 


^Hce 
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what  he  had  done,  was  out  of  kindness  to  the  prose- 
cutor, as  not  thinking  it  proper  for  him  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  the  trained-bands  with  a  feather  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  further  added,  that  the  stick  he  had 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  was  so  very  small,  that 
the  prosecutor  could  not  have  felt  it,  had  he  broken  it 
on  his  shoulders.  The  censor  hereupon  directed  the 
jury  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  staff,  for  that 
^  great  deal  would  depend  upon  that  particular.  Up- 
on which  he  explained  to  them  the  different  degreci 
of  offence  that  might  be  given  by  the  touch  of  crab- 
tree  from  that  of  cane,  and  by  the  touch  of  cane  from 
tliat  of  a  plain  hazle  stick.  The  jury,  after  a  short 
perusal  of  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion  by  the 
mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the  substapce  of  the 
staff  was  British  oak.  The  censor  then  observfaig 
that  there  was  some  dust  on  the  skirts  of  the  crimi- 
nal's coat,  ordered  the  prosecutor  to  beat  it  off  with 
the  aforesaid  oaken  plant ;  <^  And  thus  (said  the  eli- 
sor) I  shall  decide  this  cause  by  the  Jaw  of  retalia- 
tion :  If  Mr.  Heedless  did  the  colonel  a  good  office, 
the  colonel  will  by  this  means  return  it  in  kind ;  and 
if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time  boast  tlmt  he  bad 
cudgelled  the  colonel,  or  laid  his  staff  over  his  shoul- 
ders, the  colonel  might  boast,  in  his  turn,  that  he  h£ls 
brushed  Mr.  Heedless's  jacket,  or  (to  use  the  phrase 
qf  an  ingenious  author)  that  he  has  rubbed  him  down 
with  an  oaken  towel." 

Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indict- 
ed by  Jasper  Tattle,  Esq.  for  having  pulled  out  hi» 
wa^cb,  and  looked  i^on  it  thrice,  while  the  said 
Esquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  account  of  the  fu' 
neral  of  the  said  Esquire  Tattle's  first  wife.  The 
prisoner  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  g<»ng 
U%  buy  stocks  at  the  time  when  he  met  the  pros«^« 
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tor ;  and  that,  during  tlic  stoTf  of  tlie  prcjsecutori  the 
said  stocks  rose  above  two  fier  cent,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  prisoiier.  The  prisoner  further  brought 
several  witnesses^  that  ilie  said  Jasper  Tattle,  Esq, 
was  a  most  notorious  story-teller;  that  beibre  he  met 
the  prisoner^  he  had  hindered  one  of  the  prisoner's 
acquaintance  from  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  business^ 
witJi  the  accouut  of  bis  second  marriage ;  and  that 
he  had  detained  another  by  the  button  of  his  coat 
that  very  morn  in  ^i  till  he  had  heard  several  witty 
saj'ings  and  contrivances  of  the  prosecutor's  eldest 
son,  who  was  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of  age*  Up- 
on the  wJiole  matter,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  dismissed  the 
pxcusation  as  frivolous,  and  sentenced  die  prosecutor 
10  pay  damages  to  the  prisoner  for  what  the  prisoner 
had  lo^t  by  giving  him  so  long  and  patient  a  hear- 
ing. He  further  rcpriintinded  the  prosecutor  very 
i^cvcrely,  and  told  himj  *^  That  if  he  proceeded  in  his 
usual  manner  to  interrupt  the  business  of  mankind, 
he  would  seta  fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an 
htmr^s  impertinence,  and  regujatc  the  said  fine  ac^ 
'  urding  as  the  time  of  the  person  so  injured  should 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  precious/- 

Sir  Paul  Swash,  Knt.  was  indicted  by  Peter  Dou- 
ble, Geiit^  for  not  returning  the  bow  which  he  re* 
ccived  of  the  said  Peter  Double,  on  Wednesday  the 
6th  instantf  at  tlie  Play-house  in  the  Hay-Market, 
The  prisoner  denied  the  receipt  of  any  such  bow, 
and  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  the  prosecutor  would 
oftentimes  look  fulJ  in  his  face^  but  that  when  he 
bowed  to  the  said  prosecutor,  he  would  take  no  no- 
tice of  it,  or  bow  to  somebody  else  that  sat  quit*.*  oa 
tlie  other  side  of  hJni,  He  likew^ise  alleged  that  se- 
\'eral  ladies  had  complained  of  the  prosecutor,  who^ 
tJftei"  ogling  tliem  sk  quarter  of  an  houri  upon  their 
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making  a  curtsey  to  him,  would  not  return  the  ci- 
vility of  a  bow.  The  censor  observing  several 
glances  of  the  prosecutor's  eye,  and  perceiving  that, 
when  he  talked  to  the  court,  he  looked  upon  the  jury, 
found  reason  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  wrong  cast 
in  his  sight,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  true. 
The  censor  therefore  ordered  the  prisoner  (that  he 
might  not  produce  any  more  confusions  in  public  as- 
semblies) never  to  bow  to  any  body  whom  he  did  not 
at  the  same  time  call  to  by  his  name, 

Oliver  Bluff,  and  Benjamin  Browbeat,  were  indict- 
ed for  going  to  fight  a  duel  since  the  erection  of  the 
Coui't  of  Honour.  It  appeared,  that  they  were  both 
taken  up  in  the  street  as  they  passed  by  the  court,  in 
their  way  to  the  fields  behind  Montague  House.  The 
criminals  would  answer  nothing  for  themselves,  hut 
that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  challenge  which 
had  been  made  above  a  week  before  the  Court  of  Ho- 
nour was  erected.  The  censor  finding  some  reasons 
to  suspect  (by  the  sturdiness  of  their  behaviour)  that 
they  were  not  so  very  brave  as  they  would  have  the 
court  believe  them,  ordered  them  both  to  be  searched 
by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a  breast-plate  upon  the 
one,  and  two  quires  of  paper  upon  the  other.  The 
breast-plate  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  hung  up- 
on a  peg  over  Mr.  Bickerstaffe's  tribunal,  and  the  pa- 
per to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  use  of  his  clerk. 
He  then  ordered  the  criminals  to  button  up  their  bo- 
soms, and,  if  they  pleased,  proceed  to  their  duel. 
Upon  which  they  both  went  very  quietly  out  of  the 
court,  and  retired  to  their  respective  lodgings. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  after  the  holidays. 

Cofiia  Vera, 

Charles  Lillie* 
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Mideat  et  puUei  iatciva  decenUm  mta^. 

Hqr, 

FrQm  my  otpn  Apart  men  t^  Dcctmhcr  SO. 

Lild  be  a  ^od  appendix  to  the  Art  of  Livings 
and  Dying,  if  anyone  would  write  the  Art  of  Grow- 
ing Old,  and  teach  men  to  resign  their  pretensions  to 
the  pleasures  and  gallantries  of  youth,  in  proportion 
lo  the  ake ration  they  iind  h\  theniselvea  by  tJie  ap- 
proach of  a^e  and  inliiinities.  The  infirmities  of 
tiiis  stage  of  life  would  be  much  fewer j  if  we  did  not 
affect  those  which  attend  the  more  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive part  of  our  days ;  but,  in  ate  ad  of  stu  dying  to  be 
vfiscr,  or  being  contented  mth  our  present  follies, 
^hc  ambition  of  many  of  us  ia  also  to  he  the  same 
ion  of  fools  we  formerly  have  been.  I  have  often 
argued,  as  I  am  a  professed  lover  of  women>  that 
our  sex  gi*ow*s  old  with  a  much  worse  grace  tlian  the 
rdier  dors;  and  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that 
here  are  more  we  11 -pleased  old  women  than  okl  men, 
f  thought  it  a  ^ood  reason  for  this,  that  the  ambition 
of  the  iuir  sex  being  confined  to  ailvantag^eous  mar- 
i  iage,  or  shining  in  the  eyes  of  men,  tlieir  parts  were 
ner  sooner,  and  consequently  the  errors  in  the  per- 
^'>rmance  of  tliem.  The  conversation  of  this  even^ 
ug  has  not  convinced  me  of  the  contrary^  for  one 
.r  two  fop  women  shall  not  make  a  balance  for  tlie 
;rowds  of  coitcombs  among  ourselves,  diversified 
accordmg  to  tlie  tU  fie  rent  pursiiita  of  pleasure  and 
■  easiness, 

VOL*  Iti  C 
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Returning  hom^  this  fevening  a  little  Wfcre'tey 
usual  hour,  I  scarce  had  seated  myself  in^ iny  easy 
chair,  stirred  the  fir6,  and  stroaked  my  cat,  but  I 
heard  somebody  come  ruknbling  up  stairs.  I  saw  my 
door  opened,  and  a  human  figure  advancing  towards 
me,  so  fantastically  put  together,  it  was  some  mi- 
nutes before  I  discb^ered  it  to  be  my  old  and  intimate 
friend  Sam.  Trusty.  Immediately  I  rose  up,  and 
placed  him  in  my  own  seat ;  a  compliment -I  pay  to 
few.  The  first  thing  he  uttered  was,  "  Isaac,  fetcfe 
me  a  cup  of  your  cherry  brandy,  before  you  offer  to 
ask  me  any  questions.''  He  drank  a  lusty  draught, 
sat  silent  for  some  time,  and  at  last  broke  out  2  "  1 
am  come  (quoth  he)  to  insult  thee  for  an  old  fantas- 
tic dotard,  as  thou  art,  in  ever  defending  the  women. 
I  have  this  evening  visited  two  widows,  who  are  now 
in  that  state  I  have  often  heard  you  call  an  after-life  1 1 
suppose  you  mean  by  it,  an  existence  which  grows  out 
of  past  entertainments,  and  is  an  untimely  delight  in 
the  satisfactions  which  they  once  set  their  hearts  upon 
too  much  to  be  ever  able  to  relinquish.  Have  but  pa- 
tience (continued  he)  till  I  give  you  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  my  ladies,  and  of  this  night's  adventure. 
They  are  much  of  an  age,  but  very  different  in  their 
characters.  The  one  of  them,  with  all  the  advances 
which  years  have  made  upon  her,  goes  on  in  a  certain 
romantic  road  of  love  and  friendship,  which  she  fell 
into  in  her  teens ;  the  other  has  transferred  the  amo- 
rous passions  of  her  first  years  to  the  love  of  cronies, 
pets,  and  favourites,  with  which  she  is  always  sur- 
rounded :  but  the  genius  of  each  of  them  will  best 
appear  by  the  account  of  what  happened  to  me  at 
their  houses.  About  five  this  afternoon,  being  tired 
with  study,  the  weather  inviting,  and  time  lying  a  lit- 
tle upon  my  hands,  I  resolved,  at  the  instigation  o£ 
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ny  evil  genius,  to  visit  them,  their  husbands  havini;; 
en  our  contetjiporarics.    This  I  thought  I  couH 
'tlo  without  much  irouhlcj  for  both  live  in  the  vej^ 
I     ncxi  streeU    I  Wi^nt  first  to  my  Lady  CaiBomilc ; 
Hpmd  tlie  hutleft  who  had  lived  long  in  tiic  fainil)^,  aiid 
^^^Been  me  often  in  his  master's  time,  ushered  me  very 
Hb^lf  into  the  parlour,  and  told  me,  though  my  lady 
!iail  given  strict  orders  to  be  demed,  he  was  sure  I 
might  be  admitted,  and  bid  the  black  boy  acquaint  his 
My  ihtt  I  was  to  wait  upon  her.     In  the  window  lay 
tivrj  icuers ;  one  broke  open,  the  other  fresh  sealed 
p     with  a  wafer  t  the  first  directed  to  the  divine  Cosmc- 
Hpa;  the  second  to  the  charming  Lucmda ;  but  both, 
Wkf  the  indented  characters,  appeared  to  have  been 
Hpit  by  very  unsteady  hands*     Such  uncommon  ad- 
Hpesses  increased  my  curiosity,  and  put  nne  upon  ask- 
^Rng  my  old  friend  the  butler,  Lf  he  knew  who  those 
jiersons  were  I  «  Very  well,  (mdd  he*)    This  is  from 
Mrs.  Fiivbish  to  my  lady ;  an  old  school-fellowj  and 
threat  cmny  of  her  ladyship's  ;  and  this  the  answer/' 
I  inquii^cd  in  what  country  she  lived,    "  Oh  dear ! 
to>^ys  he)  but  just  by,  in  the  neighbourhood.     Why, 
Bwkfi  was  here  all  this  mortiing  j  and  that  letter  came, 
iLnd  was  answered,  within  Uiese  two  hours*    They 
liave  taken  an  odd  fancy,  you  must  know,  to  call  one 
anodicr  hard  names ;  but,  for  all  thatj  they  love  one 
smother  hygely »"     By  this  time  the  boy  rctunied  with 
ius  lady's  humble  service  to  me,  desiring  I  would  ex- 
cuse her,  for  she  could  not  possibly  sec  mcj  nor  ai^y 
body  else  ;  for  it  was  opera  night," 

"  Me  thinks  (says  I)  such  imiocent  folly  as  tw# 
old  women's  courtship  to  each  other,  should  rather 
make  yoy  merry^  than  put  you  out  of  humour/* 
Peace,  good  Isaac,  (says  he)  no  interruption,  I 
e&ceeh  you.    I  got  soon  to  Mrs,  Fceble'sj  %hc  that 
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was  formerly  Betty  Frisk ;  you  must  needs  remember 
her ;  Tom  Feeble,  of  Brazen-Nose,  fell  in  love  with 
her  for  her  fine  dancing.  Well,  Mrs.  Ursula,  without 
further  ceremony,  carries  me  dii-ectly  up  to  her  mis- 
tress's chamber,  where  I  found  her  environed  by  four 
•f  the  most  mischievous  animals  that  can  ever  infest 
a  family :  an  old  shock  dog  with  one  eye,. a  monkey 
chained  to  one  side  of  the  chimney,  u  great-  gray 
squirrel  to  the  other,  and  a  parrot  waddling  in  the 
mid^e.of  the  room.  However,  for  a  whiie^  all  was 
in  a  profound  tranquillity.  Upon  the  mantle-tree  (for 
I  am  a  pretty  curious  observer)  stood  a  pot  of  lambe- 
tive  flectuary,  with  a  stick  of  liquorish,  and  near  it  a 
phial  of  rose-water  and  powder  of  tutty.  Upon  the 
table  lay  a  pipe  filled  with  bettony  and  coltsfoot,  a  roll 
of  wax-candle,  a  silver  spitting-pot,  and  a  Seville 
orange.  The  lady  was  placed  in  a  large  wicker  chair, 
ai)d  her  feet  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  supported  by 
cushions ;  and  in  this  attitude  (would  you  believe  it, 
Isaac  ?  )  was  she  reading  a  romance  with  spectacles 
on.  The  first  compliments  over,  as  she  was  industri- 
ously endeavouring  to  enter  upon  conversation,  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing  seized  her.  This  awakened 
Shock,  and  in  a  trice  the  whole  room  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;  for  the  dog  barked,  tho-  squirrel  squealed,  the 
-monkey  chattereij,  the  parrot  screamed,  and  Ursula, 
t6  appease  them,  was  more  clamorous  than  all  the 
rest.  You,  Isaac,  who  know  how  any  harsh  noise  af- 
fects my  head,  may  guess  what  I  suffered  from-  the 
hideous  din  of  these  discordant  bounds.  At  '?ngth 
all  was  appeased,  and  quiet  restored.  A  chair  was 
drawn  for  me,-  where  I  was  no  sooner  seated,  but  the 
parrot  fixed  his  horny  beak,  as  sharp  as  a  pair  of 
sheers,  in  one  of  my  heels,  just  above  the  shoe.  I 
sprung  from  the  place  with  an  uiiiusual  agility,  and  s» 
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ebg  within  the  monkey's  reach,  he  snatches  off  nijr 
ew  bob  wrig,  and  ilirows  it  upon  two  apples  that  were 
Dasdng  by  a  sullen  sea-coal  fire,    I   was  niniblc 
otig:h  10 save  it  fmm  any  funJiei*  damage  than  singe* 
Bg  the  forclop*     I  put  it  on,  and  composing  in y self 
is  vfCll  asl  could  J  I  drew  my  choir  towards  the  other 
iLdc  of  the  chimney.     The  gootl  hdy,  as  suon  as  she 
recovered  breath,  employed  it  in  making  tt  thoii- 
,:j  !  apologiesj  and  with  great  eloquence,  and  u  nu- 
meroiis  train  of  words,  lamented  my  misfortune.    In 
liddle  of  her  harangue,  I  felt  somcthijig  scratch- 
iicar  my  knee,  and  feeling  what  it  could  tic,  foimd 
1  he  squirrel  had  got  into  my  coat  pocket*   As  I  ojidea- 
'  ourcd  to  remove  him  from  his  burrow,  lut  made  bis 
.ecth  meet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my  fore-fuiger. 
This  gave  me  an  ineKpressihle  pain,     Tiie  Hungary 
r,  ater  was  immediately  brought  to  bathe  itj  and  gold' 
beater's  skin  applied  to  stop  the  blood*     The  lady  re- 
newed her  excuses;  but  bciii^  now  out  of  all  patience^ 
I  abruptly  took  my  leave,  and  hobbling  down  stairs 
with  heedless  haste,  I  set  my  foot  full  in  a  pail  of 
water,  and  down  wc  came  to  the  bottom  together.** 
Here  my  friend  concluded  his  narrative  ;  andj  with  a 
composed  countenancej  1  began  to  make  him  compli- 
j  II ems  of  condolence  i  but  he  started  from  bis  chair, 
frd  saLid,   "  Isaac,  yon  may  spare  your  speeches ;  I 
-  xpect  no  reply  i  when  I  told  you  this,  I  knew*  you 
V  ould  laugh  at  me  ;  but  the  next  womaB  that  mal^^s 
lie  ndjciilous,  shall  be  a  youjig  one*'' 
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^^enu9  humamim  ingenio  tuperavit,  et  omnea 
Jlestinxit  Steliot,  exortui  uti  Aeriu9  S6L  - 

Lvcn.' 

From  my  own  ^/lartmenty  December  22,  1710. 

I  Hate  heai*d,  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  conven- 
tuals of  several  orders  in  the  Romish  church,  to  shut 
^emselves  up  at  a  certsun  time  of  the  year,  not  only 
from  the  world  in  general,  bijt  from  the  members  of 
their  own  fr-atemity,  and  to  pass  away  several  days  by 
themselves  in  settling  accounts  between  their  Makef 
and  their  own  souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented  crimes, 
and  renewing  their  contracts  of  obedience  for  the  fu' 
ture.  Such  stated  times,  for  particular  acts  of  devo- 
tion, or  the  exercise  of  certain  religious  duties,  have 
been  enjoined  in  all  civil  governments,  whatevcp 
deity  they  worshipped,  or  whatever  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. That  wliich  may  be  done  at  all  times,  is  often 
totally  neglected  and  forgotten,  unless  fixed  and  de- 
termined to  some  time  more  than  another;  and  there- 
fore, though  several  duties  may  be  suitable  to  every 
day  of  our  lives,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  performed, 
if  some  days  are  more  particularly  set  apart  for  the 
practice  of  them.  Our  church  has  accordingly  in- 
stituted several  seasons  of  devotion,  when  time,  cus- 
tom, prescription,  and  (if  I  may  so  say)  the  fashion 
itself,  call  upon  a  man  to  be  serious  and  attentive  to 
the  great  end  of  his  being. 

I  have  hinted  in  some  former  papers,  that  the  great- 
est and  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  par- 
Qcularly  in  Jlome  and  Greece,  were  renowned  for 
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their  piety  and  Tirtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  show 
how  those  in  our  own  naiIon>  that  have  heeu  unques- 
tionably the  most  eminent  for  learning  and  know- 
ledge, were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  ad* 
hcreoce  to  ihc  religion  of  tlieir  country* 

I  niight  produce  very  sjluning  examples  from 
among  the  elergy  j  btitj  because  priestcraft  is  tlie 
common  cry  of  every  cavilling  empty  scribbler^  I 
shall  show,  that  all  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a 
fBai*c  than  ordinary  genius  in  their  writings^  and 
were  the  glory  of  their  limes,  were  men  whose  hopes 
wei'e  fiUed  with  immortaiity,  and  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture rewards,  and  men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  subniia- 
sjon  to  all  tlie  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

I  shall  in  tliia  paper  only  instance  Sir  Francis  Ba^ 
4'OUj  a  man  who,  for  the  greatiiess  of  genius,  and  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  did  honour  to  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  1  could  almost  say  to  human  nature  itself*  He 
possessed  at  once  all  tliose  extraordinary  talents 
which  were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  auUiors  of 
anticiuity.  lie  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful 
lights,  graces,  and  embellishments  of  Cicero,  One 
does  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  his  writings, 
the  strength  of  reason,  force  of  style,  or  hrightriesB 
of  imagination. 

Tliis  author  has  remarked  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  that  a  thorou[;h  insight  into  philosophy  makes 
a  good  believer;  and  that  a  smattering  in  it  natural- 
ly produces  such  a  I'ace  of  despicable  infidels  as  the 
little  profligate  writers  of  the  present  age,  whom  (I 
must  confess )  1  have  always  accustd  to  myself,  not 
so  much  for  their  want  of  faith,  as  their  want  of 
learning. 
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I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find  among  the  works  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  a  prayer  of  his  own  compos- 
ing, wliich,  for  the  elevation  of  thought,  and  greatness 
of  expression,  seems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  angel 
than  a  man.     His  principal  fault  seems  to  have  been 
the  excess  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a  multitude  of 
faults.     This  betrayed  him  into  so  great  an  indul- 
gence towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use 
of  it,  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  those  riches  and 
honours  which  a  long  series  of  merits  had  heaped 
Upon  him.     But  in  this  prayer,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  find  him  prostrating  himself  before   the  great 
mercy -seat,  and  humbled  under  afflictions  which  at . 
that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him,  we  see  him  supported 
by  the  sense  of  his  integrity,  his  zeal,  his  devotion, 
and  his  love  to  mankind^  which  gave  him  a  much 
higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than  that 
greatness  had  done  from  which  he  was  fallen.     I  shall 
beg  leave  to  write  down  the  prayer  itself,  with  the 
title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  among  his  lordship's  papers, 
written  in  his  own  hand ;  not  being  able  to  furnish 
my  reader  with  an  entertainment  more  suitable  to  this 
solemn  time. 

A  Prayer  or  Psalm  made  by  my  Lord  Bacok,  Chan- 
cellor of  England. 

"  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father; 
f>Om  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my 
c>omforter.  Thou,  O  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest  the 
depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts  ;  thou  acknowledgest 
the  upright  of  heart;  thou  judgest  the  hypocrite;  thou 
ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance ; 
thou  mcasurest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line ;  vanity 
^nd  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  thecj: 
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^  Remember^   O   Lore!  !    how   iliy   s»ervaiit  Imih 
talked  before   thee;    rcmcinhcr  what  I   have  first 
^oiightvand  witat  hath  been  prititripal  in  my  ijiteiiviQns. 
I  have  loved  ihy  assemblies^  1  have  mourned  for  the 
ulsiona  c*f  thy  church,  I  htivc  delighted  in  the  bnj^-hl- 
ests  of  thy  sanctuaiy.     This  vine,  which  thy  right 
liaDd  hath  planted  m  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed 
^Qto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter 
rain,  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branch  en  to  the 
i:ii«,  and  to  the  Ooods.    The  state  and  bread  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes  ; 
\  li^ve  hated  all  cruelty  and  liardncss  of  heart;  I  have 
Itough  In  a  despised  weed)  procured  the  goodof  alJ 
men.     If  any  have  been  mine  enemies,  I  tlioughtnot 
of  them  J  neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my 
: ^pleasure  ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dorcj  free  from 
;:ptrQuity  of  maHciousncss.     Thy  creatures  have 
en  my  books,  but  thy  scriptures  much  more.     I 
ive  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens, 
•JL  ]  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 
«  Thciusands  have  been  my  sinsjand  ten  thousands 
iv  transgrcsMons,  but  thy  sanctifi editions  have  re* 
uined  witU  me,  and  my  heart  (through  ihy  grace) 
'  th  been  an  unquenehed  coal  upon  tbuie  altar. 
'^  O  Lord,  my  strength  I  I  have  Siince  my  youth 
j't  vvith  thee  in  all  my  vvays^  by  thy  fatherly  com  pas* 
^  ion  St  by  thy  comfi)rtablc  chastl&ementh,  and  by  thy 
3 host  visible  Providence*     As  thy  favom's  have  in- 
cased upon  me^  so  have  thy  corrections }  so  as  thou 
hast  been  ahvays  near  me^  O  Lordi  And  ever  as  my 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from 
icchave  piercod  me;  and  when  I  have  ascended  be- 
ioi^  men*  I  have  descended  in  Immiliation  before 
thee.     And  now  when  I  thought  most  of  peace  atid 
UoBOur,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled 
e  2 
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me  according  to  thy  former  loving  kindness,  keeping 
me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard,  but  as 
a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my  sins, 
-which  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
but  have  no  proportion  to  thy  mercies ;  for  what  are 
the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth,  Heavens,  and  all  these, 
are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my  innumera- 
ble sins,  I  confess  before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to 
thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces, 
which  I  have  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it  (as 
1  ought)  to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made 
best  profit,  but  mispent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was 
least  fit :  so  as  I  may  ti*uly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a 
stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merci- 
ful unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  re- 
ceive me  unto  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways." 
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Q  ie,  hollanet  cerehri 
JPetieem  /  Jliebam  taeittity  cum  qtddUbet  iUe 
Garriret. 

Hos. 

•Fram  my  oivn  Afiartrntnt, 

At  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found  up<»i  my 
table  the  following  petition,  or  project,  sent  me  from 
Lloyd*s  Coffee-house,  in  the  city,  with  a  present  c^ 
Port  wine,  which  had  been  bought  at  a  late  auction 
held  in\  t^at  place. 
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To  Isaac  BicsERsrAFrEi  Esq.  Censor  of  Great- 
Britain. 

LlQifd*s  Cojfte'AiiUBe^  Lombard's freei^  Dec*  23- 
*^  We,  the  customers  of  tliis  coffee-hoUBej  observ- 
ing that  you  ha^e  taken  into  yoyr  con  side  rati  on  the 
great  mischiefs  daily  done  in  this  city  by  coffee-house 
orators,  do  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  yoiii  that 
this  coffee-houSe  being  provided  with  a  pulpit  for  the 
benefit  of  such  auctions  as  are  frci^nently  made  in 
this  place,  it  is  our  custom,  upon  the  first  coming  hx 
of  the  news,  to  order  a  youtli,  who  officiates  as  the 
kidney  of  the  coffee-house,  to  get  intotlie  pnJpitj  and 
read  every  paper  with  a  loud  and  distinct  voice,  while 
the  whole  audience  are  sipping'  their  respective 
liquors.  We  do  therefore.  Sir,  humbly  propose,  that 
die  re  be  a  pulpit  erected  within  every  cofiee-house 
r^f  tins  city  and  the  adjacent  parts ;  tl>at  one  of  tlie 
waiters  of  the  coffee-house  be  nominated  as  reader  to 
the  said  pulpit ;  tlmt,  after  the  news  of  the  day  has- 
been  published  by  the  said  lecturer,  some  politician 
of  good  note  do  ascend  into  the  said  p^ilpit ;  and  after 
having  eh o sen  for  his  text  auy  article  of  the  said  news, 
that  he  do  establish  the  authority  of  such  article,  clear 
the  doubts  that  may  arise  thereupon,  compare  it  with 
pamllel  texts  in  other  papers,  advance  upon  it  whole- 
some points  of  doctrine,  and  draw  from  It  salutary 
conclusions  for  the  benofit  and  edification  of  all  that 
hear  him*  We  do  likewise  humbly  propose,  that^ 
upon  any  such  politician's  quitting  Uie  pulpit,  he  shali 
be  succeeded  by  any  other  orator  that  finds  himself 
moved  by  the  same  public  spirit,  who  shall  be  at  full 
liberty  cither  to  enforce  or  overtlu'ow  what  the  other 
has  said  before  him  \  and  may  in  the  same  manner  he 
c  3 
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succeeded  by  any  other  politician,  who  shall  with 
the  same  liberty  confirm  or  impugn  his  reasons, 
strengthen  or  invalidate  his  conjectures,  enlarge  upon 
his  schemes,  or  erect  new  ones  of  his  own.  We  do 
likewise  further  propose,  that  if  any  person,  of  what 
age  or  rank  soever,  do  presume  to  cavil  at  any  paper 
that  has  been  read,  or  to  hold  forth  upon  it  longer  tiian 
the  space  of  one  minute,  that  he  be  immediately  or- 
dered up  into  the  pulpit,  there  to  make  good  any  thing 
that  he  has  suggested  upon  tlie  floor.  We  do  like- 
wise further  propose,  that  ilF  any  one  plays  the  orator 
in  the  ordinary  coffee-house  conversation,  whether  it 
t>e  upon  peace  or  war,  on  plays  or  sermons,  business 
or  poetry,  that  he  be  forthwith  desired  to  take  his 
place  in  the  pulpit. 

"  This,  Sir,  we  humbly  presume,  may  in  a  great 
measure  put  a  stop  to  those  superficial  statesmen, 
who  would  not  dare  to  stand  up  in  this  manner  before 
•a  whole  congregation  of  politicians,  notwithstanding 
the  long  and  tedious  harangues  and  dissertations 
which  they  daily  utter  in  private  circles,  to  the  break- 
ing of  many^honest  tradesmen,  the  seducing  of  several 
eminent  citizens,  the  making  of  numberless  malccon- 
tents,  and  to  the  great  detriment  and  disquiet  of  her- 
majesty's  subjects." 

I  do  heartily  concur  with  my  ingenious  friends  of 
the  abovementioned  coffee-house  in  these  their  pro- 
posals ;  and  because  I  apprehend  there  may  be  rea- 
sons to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  grievance  com- 
plained of,  it  is  my  intention,  that,  till  such  time  as  the 
aforesaid  pulpits  can  be  erected,  every  orator  do  place 
himself  within  the  bar,  and  from  thence  dictate  what- 
soever he  shall  think  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

And  further,  because  I  am  very  desirous  that  pro- 
per ways  and  means  should  be  found  out  for  the  suu* 
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pressint^  of  slory-teUersn,  and  fme  tatkcrsi  in  all  arcli- 
nary  conversalion  whatsoever,  1  do  insist^  that  iti 
every  private  clubi  company,  or  meeiint;  over  a  bottl^ 
there  be  always  an  elbow  eliair  placed  at  tlie  laLle, 
iid  that,  as  soon  as  m\j  owe  bcgiiis  a  loi;g  story ^  or 
extends  hk  discourse  beyond  the  space  of  one  minule, 
he  be  forthwith  thrust  into  the  said  elbow  chairj  unless 
upon  any  of  the  company's  calling  out  to  the  chairi 
he  breaks  ofF  abruptly,  and  holds  his  tongue* 

There  are  two  species  of  men,  noiwiihstantrtng  any 
thing  tJiat  has  been  here  said,  whom  I  would  exempt 


roni  tlie  disgrace  of  the  elbow  chair.     The  first  are 


iose  buffoons  that  have  a  talent  of  mimicking  the 
cch  and  behaviour  of  other  persons,  and  turning 
''all  their  patrons,  friends,  and  acquaintanccj  into  ridi- 
cule- I  look  upon  your  pantomime  as  a  legion  in  a 
maa,  or  at  least  to  be  like  Virgirs  monstcrj  with  nil 
Iiundred  niouihsj  and  as  many  tonguesj 

«  I^t'njVte  centum  ^uni,  orcque  cenipm; 

and  therefore  would  give  him  ab  much  time  to  talk  ij^^ 
as  would  be  allowed  to  the  whole  body  of  persons  he 
reprcsentSi  were  they  actually  in  the  company  which 
ihey  divert  by  proKy.  Providedj  however,  that  the 
said  pantomime  do  not,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
eveFj  utter  any  thing  in  his  own  particular  opinion^ 
language,  or  character. 

1  would  likewise,  in  the  second  place^  grant  an 
exennption  from  the  elbow  chair  to  any  person  who 
treats  the  conipLUiy,  and  by  that  means  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  his  audience-  A  guest  cannot  take  it 
ill,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  talk  in  his  turn  by  a  person 
who  puts  his  mouth  to  a  better  employment,  and  slop* 
It  with  good  beef  and  mutton.  In  tliis  ease  the  guest 
is  very  agreeably  gilenccdj  and  seems  to  hold  hts 
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toi^ue  under  that  kind  of  bribery  which  the  ancients 
called  Boa  in  Hngua, 

If  I  can  once  extirpate  the  race  of  solid  and  sub- 
atantial  humdrums^  I  hope,  by  my  wholesome  and  re- 
peated advices,  quickly  to  reduce  the  insignificant 
tittle-tattles,  and  matter-of-fact-men,  that  abound  m 
every  quarter  of  this  great  city. 

Epictetus,  in  his  little  system  of  morality,  pre- 
scribes the  following  rule  with  that  beautiful  simpli- 
city which  shines  through  all  his  precepts :  "  Be- 
ware that  thou  never  tell  thy  dreams  in  cbmpany ;  for, 
notwithstanding  thou  mayest  take  a  pleasure  in  telling 
thy  dreams,  the  company  will  take  no  pleasure  in 
hearing  them." 

This  rule  is  conformable  to  a  maxim  which  I  have 
bid  down  in  a  late  paper,  and  must  always  inculcate 
into  those  of  my  readers,  who  find  in  themselves  an 
inclination  to  be  very  talkative  and  impertinent,  that 
they  should  not  speak  to  please  themselves,  but  those 
that  hear  them. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  witty  essay  writers, 
that  the  deepest  waters  are  always  the  most  silent ; 
that  empty  vessels  make  the  greatest  sound,  and 
tinkling  cymbals  the  worst  music.  The  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  in  his  admii*able  advice  to  a  daughter,  tells 
her,  that  good  sense  has  always  something  sullen  in 
it :  but  as  sullenness  does  not  only  imply  silence,  but 
an  ill-natured  silence,  I  wish  his  Lordship  had  given 
a  softer  name  to  it.  Since  I  am  engaged  unawares  in 
quotations,  I  must  not  omit  the  satire  which  Horace 
has  written  against  this  impertinent  talkative  com- 
panion, and  which,  I  think>  is  fuller  of  humour  than 
any  other  satire  he  has  written.  This  great  author, 
who  had  the  nicest  taste  of  conversation,  and  was 
himself  a  mdst  agreeable  companion^  had  so  strong 
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an  smtipatlij^  to  a  great  talker^  that  he  was  afraid  some 
time  Qv  other,  it  would  be  mortal  to  him 3  as  he  has 
very  htimouroualy  described  it  in  his  conversation 
with  an  impertinent  fellow  who  had  like  to  have  been 
the  death  of  lum* 

InUrpellandi  locus  htc  erat  -■  J5ff#  ti&i  rnaierf 
Cojitati,  ^ueia  it  ttnlvo  eat  Qpu^?  Ifaudmihi  quisqiiatn 
Qmntt  compQtiti*     FcHce^t  nunc  e^o  resta* 
CdTi/ce^  namqvs  j  injtfat  Jhtiim  mihi  tri^te  ita&clia, 
Quodptier^  eccinii  divina  mot  a  anus  urn^. 
finnc  UEfjue  diva  v^nenat  nee  h^aticitu  an  fens  ensUf 
J\'ec  titti^rum  (/ofo!%  aut  tus»i»,  tte^  tarda  p&da^ra. 
Gtn^rtdna  hunc  iftiatuh  cunsnmtil  cumque  .*  L&quace9, 
Si  sapitttf  vit^t^  simul  atque  adfjicverit  deta^. 

Thus  ti^aixslated  by  Mr.  Oldham  : 

Here  1  got  room  to  interrupt :  Have  you 
A  mother  J  Sh",  or  k'mdred,  living  now  I 
Notour  i  they  all  are  dead.     Trotlij  so  I  guess'd : 
The  huppier  iliey  (snid  J)  who  are  at  rest* 
Poor  I  zim  only  left  «nmurdet**d  yet : 
Ha^te,  1  beaeech  you,  and  despatch  me  quite, 
For  1  am  well  convinced  my  time  Is  cotne  j 
When  I  was  youngf,  a  ^ipay  told  my  doom. 
This  lad  (said  she,  und  lookM  upon  my  liand) 
Shn.ll  not  by  sword  or  poison  come  to 'a  end, 
Kor  by  the  fever,  diopsy,  gont,  or  stone  ; 
But  he  shnll  die  by  an  eternal  tongue  ; 
Tberetbrej  wlien  he's  ^own  tipj  if  he  be  wise, 
tjct  him  avoid  great  talkers,  I  advise. 
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No.  269.~THURSDAY,  December  28,  1710. 


Ha  nugm  terta  ducunt 
In  mala.  — 

IIOB. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  December  27. 

I  FiHD  my  correspondents  are  universally  offend- 
ed at  nie  for  taking  notice  so  seldom  of  their  letters, 
and  fear  people  have  taken  the  advantage  of  my  si- 
lence to  go  on  in  their  errors ;  for  which  reason  I 
sliall  hereafter  be  more  careful  to  answer  all  lawful 
questions,  and  just  complaints,  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  my  hands.  The  two  following  epistles  relate  to 
very  great  mischiefs  in  the  most  important  articles 
of  life,  love  and  friendship. 

«  Dorsetshire^  Dec.  20. 
<«  Mr.  Bickerstaffe, 
"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  enamoured  of  a  lady 
that  is  neither  very  beautiful,  very  witty,  nor  at  all 
well-natured  ;  but  has  the  vanity  to  tliink  she  excels 
in  all  these  qualifications,  and  therefore  is  cruel,  in- 
solent, and  scornful.  When  I  study  to  please  her, 
she  treats  me  with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  ill -man- 
ners :  if  I  approach  her  person,  she  fights,  she 
scratches  me  :  if  I  offer  a  civil  salute,  she  bites  me ; 
insomuch,  that  very  lately,  before  a  whole  assembly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  ripped  out  a  considera^ 
ble  part  of  my  left  cheek.  This  is  no  sooner  done, 
but  she  begs  my  pardon  in  the  most  handsome  and 
becoming  terms  imaginable,  gives  herself  worse  lan- 
^age  tlian  I  could  find  in  my  he^rt  to  do,  lets  vat 
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embmcc  her,  to  pacify  her  while  she  is  rajUn|j  at  her* 
self,  proteiits  she  destsrvea  the  esteem  of  no  one  liv* 
ing,  says  I  ara  too  ^ood  to  conlradict  her  when  she 
thus  accuses  herself.  This  atones  for  all,  lempis  me 
to  renew  my  addresses,  ivhich  are  ex^er  returned  in 
the  same  obliging  manner.  Thus,  iv^iihout  some 
speedy  relief,  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my  whole 
face.  Notwithstanding  all  this»  I  dote  upon  her,  and 
am  satisfied  she  loves  me,  because  slie  takes  me  for  a 
man  of  sense  J  which  I  have  been  generally  thought, 
except  in  this  one  Instance*  Yonr  reSections  upon 
this  strange  amonr  would  i»c  very  useful  in  these 
parts,  where  Ave  are  overrun  with  wild  beauties  and 
romps*  1  earnestly  beg  your  assistance,  cither  to  de- 
liver me  from  the  power  of  this  unaccountable  en- 
hantraent,  or  by  some  proper  animadversions,  civi- 
!  ^e  the  behaviour  of  this  agreeable  rustic »  I  am^ 
"  Sib, 
"  Your  most  iiumblc  servant, 

Ebenezee/' 

«    Ma,    BiCKETLSTATFE, 

<*  1  Kow  take  leave  to  address  you  in  your  charac- 
ter of  censor,  and  compkin  to  you,  that,  among  the 
various  errors  in  conversation  wliich  you  have  cor- 
rected, there  is  one  which,  though  it  has  not  escaped 
a  general  reproofj  yet  seems  to  deserve  a  more  par- 
ticular severity.  It  is  an  humour  of  jesting  on  disa- 
greeable Eubjecis,  and  iixsititing  on  the  ^est  the  njore 
it  creates  uneasiness  j  and  this  some  men  think  they 
have  a  title  to  do  as  friends.  Is  the  design  of  Jesting 
10  provoke  I  Or  does  friendship  give  a  privilege  to 
,  say  things  with  a  design  to  shock  ?  How  can  that  be 
rmllcd  a" jest,  which  has  nothing  in  it  but  bitterness  ? 
It  is  generally  allowed  necessary,  for  the  peace  of 
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companjf  that  men  should  a  little  studj  the  tempers 
of  each  other ;  but  certainly  that  must  be  in  order  to 
shun  what  is  offensive,  not  to  make  it  a  constant  en- 
tertainment. The  frequent  repetition  of  what  ap- 
pears harsh,  will  unavoidably  leave  a  rancour  that  is 
fatal  to  friendship ;  and  I  doubt  much,  whether  It 
would  be  an  argument  of  a  man's  good  hiunour,  if  he 
should  be  roused  by  perpetual  teazing,  to  treat  those 
that  do  it  as  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  whereas  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  let  a  story  die,  merely  because  it 
does  not  touch,  I  think  such  as  mention  one  they  find 
doe%  are  as  troublesome  to  society,  and  as  unfit  for 
it,  as  Wags,  Men  of  Fire,  Gc^  Talkers,  or  any  other 
apes  in  conversation ;  and  therefore,  for  the  public 
benefit,  I  hope  you  will  cause  them  to  be  branded 
with  such  a  name  as  they  deserve.  I  am, 
"  Sir,  your's, 

^  Patient  Friekdlt." 

Thift  case  of  Ebenezer  is  a  very  common  one,  and 
is  always  cured  by  neglect.  These  fimtastical  re- 
turns of  affection  proceed  from  a  certain  vanity  in 
the  other  sexy  supported  by  a  perverted  taste  in  ours. 
I  must  publish  it  as  a  rule,  that  no  faults  which  pro« 
ceed  from  the  will,  either  in  a  mistress  or  a  friend, 
ajpe  to  be  tolerated :  but  we  should  be  so  complaisant 
to  ladies,  as  to  let  them  displease  when  they  aim  at 
doing  it.  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  Ebenezer ;  recover  the 
use  of  your  judgment,  and  her  faults  will  appear,  or 
her  beauties  vanish.  "  Her  faults  begin  to  please 
me  as  well  as  my  own,"  is  a  sentence  very  prettily 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lover  by  the  comic  poet ;  but 
he  never  designed  it  for  a  maxim  of  life,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  an  imperfection.  If  Ebenezer  takes  my  ad- 
vice, the  same  temper  which  made  her  insolent  to  his 
love;  will  make  her  submissive  to  his  indifference^ 
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I  cannot  wholly  ascribe  the  faults  mentioned  in  the 
second  letter,  to  the  same  vanity  or  pride  in  compa- 
nions who  secretly  trmmph  over  their  fncmls^  m  be- 
ing sharp  upon  them  in  thinjj^s  where  tlicy  are  most 
tender.  But  when  this  sort  of  behaviour  does  not 
proceed  from  that  source,  it  does  from  barrenness  of 
iavenlion,  and  an  inability  to  support  a  conversation 
in  a  way  less  oiTcnsive*  It  is  the  same  poverty  which 
makes  men  speak  or  \Tritc  smuttily,  that  forces  them 
to  talk  rexm^ly.  As  obscene  language  is  an  address 
to  the  lewd  for  applause,  so  are  sharp  allusions  an  ap- 
peal to  the  ill-natured.  But  mean  and  illiterate  is 
that  conversation,  where  one  man  exercises  Ms  wit 
to  make  another  exercise  his  patience. 

ADVERTISEMENT- 

Whereas  Plagius  has  been  tokl,  again  and  again j 
both  in  public  and  private,  tliat  he  preaches  excel- 
lently well,  and  still  goes  on  to  preach  as  well  as  ever, 
and  all  this  to  a  polite  and  learned  audience  ;  this  16 
to  desire,  that  he  would  not  hereafter  be  so  eloquent, 
except  to  a  country  congregation  ;  the  proprietors  of 
Tillotson*s  Works  having  consulted  the  learned  in  the 
law,  whether  preaching  a  sermon  they  have  purchas- 
ed, is  not  to  be  construed  publishing  their  copy, 

Mr,  Dogood  is  desired  to  considerj  that  his  story 
is  severe  upon  a  weakness^  and  not  a  folly. 
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No.  270.— SATURDAY,  December  SO,  1710. 


Cum  pulchrii  tun'tcii  sitmet  nova  cousilia  et  spes. 

llOR. 

From  my  own  Afiartment^  December  29. 

According  to  my  late  resolution,  I  take  the  ho- 
lidays to  be  no  improper  season  to  entertain  the  town 
■with  the  addresses  of  my  correspondents.  In  my 
-vralks  every  day,  there  appear  all  round  me  very 
great  offenders  in  the  point  of  dress.  An  armed  tav- 
lor  had  the  impudence  yesterday  in  the  Park  to  smile 
in  my  face,  and  pull  off  a  laced  hat  to  me,  as  it  were 
in  contempt  of  my  authority  and  censure.  However, 
it  is  a  very  great  satisfaction,  that  other  people,  as 
well  as  myself,  arc  offended  with  these  improprie- 
ties. The  following  notices  from  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes  and  qualities,  are  a  sufficient  instance  how 
useful  my  lucubrations  are  to  the  public. 

Jack's  Coffee-House^  near  Guildhall^  Dec*  27. 

^^  Cousin  Bickerstaffe, 
^*  It  has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  our  family 
to  be  always  above  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortupe, 
and  by  a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  to  restrain  all  ir- 
regular fondnesses  or  passions.  From  hence  it  is, 
that  though  a  long  decay,  and  a  numerous  descent, 
have  obliged  many  of  our  house  to  fall  into  the  arts 
of  trade  and  business,  no  one  person  of  us  has  ever 
made  an  appearance  that  betrayed  our  being  unsatis- 
fied with  our  own  station  of  life,  or  has  ever  affected 
a  mieu  or  gesture  unsuitable  to  it. 
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*^  You  have  up  and  down  in  your  wrilings  very- 
^|usUy  re  marked  J  that  it  is  not  this  or  the  other  pro* 
fcssioii  or  quality  among  men  that  gives  us  honour 
and  esteem^  but  the  well  or  iil  behaving  ourselves  in 
those  characters.  It  is  thtrretbie  with  no  small  con- 
cern, tliat  I  behold  in  coffee -houses,  and  public 
placesj  my  bretl\reji,  the  tradesmen  of  this  city,  put 
off  the  smaothi  evenj  and  ancient  decorum  of  Univ* 
ing  citizen S)  for  a  fantastical  rtresa  and  figurcy  impro- 
per for  tlicir  persons  and  characters^  to  tl:c  utter  de- 
btrtiction  of  that  order  and  disLiJiction  which  of  right 
blight  to  be  between  St.  James^'s  and  Milk-Street| 
lie  camp  and  Chcapsidc. 

**  I  have  given  myself  some  time  to  find  out  how 

iiatinguifjldng  tlie  fi'ays  in  a  lot  of  muslins,  or  draT^'- 

ng  up  a  regiment  of  thread  laces,  or  making  a  pane*- 

jyric  on  pitccs  of  sagaihy  or  Scotch  plaid,  should 

^utiUt^  a  man  to  a  laced  hat  or  svvord^  a  wig  tied  up 

lith  ribbands,  or  an  embroidered  coat*     Tlic  college 

ay,  tlu3  ciwrniity  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  delirium 

lin  the  brain^  which  makes  it  break  out  first  about  the 

|hcad,  and,  for  want  of  timely  remedies,  lall  upon  the 

[left  thigh  J  and  from  tliencc  in  little  mazes  and  wind- 

tiugs  run  over  the  whok  hody^  as  appears  by  pretty 

jonmments  on  the  buttons,  button -hules,  garteringSj 

[sides.of  the  breeches,  and  the  like.    I  beg  the  favour 

{ of  you  to  give  us  a  discourse  wholly  upon  the  sub- 

(jectof  hubits,  which  will  contribute  to  the  better  ^o- 

Ivcrnment  of  conversation  among  us,  and  in  particu- 

I  Jar  oblige'*?, 

»<  Sir, 
t<  Vour  affectionate  cousin, 
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To  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  Esq.  Censor  of  Great- 
Britain. 
The  humble  Petition  of  Ralph  Nab,  Haberdasher 

of  Hats,  and  many  other  poor  Sufferers  of  the  same 

Trade, 
«  Showeth, 

"  That  for  some  years  last  past,  the  use  of  goW 
and  silver  g^oon  upon  hats  has  been  almost  univer- 
sal, being  undistinguishably  wotq  by  soldiers,  squires, 
lords,  footmen,  bcaus,  sportsmen,  traders,  clerks, 
prigs,  smarts,  cullies,  pretty  fellows,  and  sharpers. 

<^  That  the  said  use  and  custom  has  been  two  ways 
very  prejudicial  to  your  petitioners :  First,  in  that  it 
has  induced  men,  to  the  great  damage  of  your  peti- 
tioners, to  wear  their  hats  upon  their  heads,  by  which 
means  the  said  hats  last  much  longer  whole  than  they 
would  do  if  worn,  under  their  arms.  Secondly,  in 
that  very  often  a  new  dressing  and  a  new  lace  supply 
the  place  of  a  new  hat,  which  grievance  we  are  chief- 
ly sensible  of  in  the  spring  time,  when  the  company 
is  leaving  the  town ;  it  so  happening  commonly,  that 
a  hat  shall  frequent  all  winter  the  finest  and  best  as- 
semblies without  any  ornaments  at  all,  and  in  May 
shall  be  tricked  up  with  gold  or  silver,  to  keep  com- 
pany with  rustics,  and  ride  in  the  rain. 

"  All  which  premises  your  petitioners  humbly 
pray  you  take  into  your  consideration,  and  either  to 
appoint  a  day  in  your  Court  of  Honour,  when  all  pre- 
tenders to  the  galoon  may  enter  their  claims,  and 
have  them  approved  or  rejected,  or  to  give  us  such 
other  relief  as  to  your  great  wisdom  shall  seem 
meet.     And  your  petitioners,  ficc." 

#*«  Order  my  friend  near  Temple-Bar,  the  author 
of  the  Hunting-Cock,  to  assist  the  court  when  this 
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petition  is  read,  of  which  Mr,  LiiUe  is  to  give  him 

notice. 


I 


To  Isaac  BiCKEnsTAFFi,  Esti.  Censor  of  Great* 

Britain. 
The  humble  Petition  of  Ei.izab£th   Slendee, 

Spinster, 
'*  Showetitj 
'  **  That  on  the  20th  of  this  instant  Becember,  her 
Fficnc!  Rebecca  Hive  and  your  petitioner  walking  m 
the  Strand,  saw  a  gentleman  before  us  in  a  gown^ 
whose  periwig  was  so  long,  and  so  much  powdcr- 
thai  your  petitioner  took  notice  of  it,  and  said, 
le  wondered  that  lawyer  would  so  spoil  a  new  gown 
ith  powder.    To  which  it  was  an  s  we  red,  that  he 
iS  no  lawj^er,  but  a  clergyman.     Upon  a  wager  of 
pot  of  coffee  we  overtook  him,  and  your  peiitioncr 
fAS  soon  convinced  she  had  lost, 
'  Your  petitioner  therefore  desires  your  worship 
cite  the  clergyman  before  you,  and  to  settle  and 
Ijust  the  length   of   canonical  periwigs,  and  the 
Tjuajitity  of  powder  to  be  made  use  of  i!i   them,  and 
Lu  give  such  other  din^cttons  as  you  shall  think  fit. 
nd  your  petitioner,  £tc.'* 


Q,    Whether  this  jijentleman  be  not  chaplain  to  a 
tcgimentj  and  in  such  case  allowed  powder  accord- 
tgly  ? 


■unl 


After  all  that  can  be  thought  on  these  subjects,  I 
Ustconfess,  that  the  men  who  tin  ss  witli  a  certain 
ibition  to  appear  more  than  they  are,  are  much 
tore  excusable  than  those  who  betray^  in  tlie  adorn- 
ing" their  persons,  a  secret  vanity  and  inclination  to 
n  tilings,  wherein,  if  they  did  succeed,  it  would 
lessen  than  advance  their  character^    For  tliis 
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j*eason  I  am  more  provoked  at  the  allegations  relat- 
ing to  the  clergyman,  tlian  any  other  hinted  at  in 
these  complaints.  I  have,  indeed,  a  long  time,  with 
much  concern,  observed  abundance  of  pretty  fellows 
in  sacred  orders,  and  shall  in  due  time  let  them  know 
that  I  pretend  to  give  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
censures.  A  man  well  bred,  and  well  dressed  in  that 
habit,  adds  to  the  sac  redness  of  his  function,  an  agrec- 
ableness  not  to  be  met  with  among  the  laity.  I  own 
I  have  spent  some  evenings  among  the  men  of  wit  of 
that  profession  with  an  inexpressible  delight.  Their 
habitual  care  of  their  character  gives  such  a  chastise- 
ment to  their  fancy,  that  all  which  they  utter  in  com- 
pany is  as  much  above  what  you  meet  with  in  other 
conversations,  as  the  charms  of  a  modest  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  a  light  woman.  I  therefore  earnestly 
desire  our  young  missionaries  from  the  universities 
to  consider  where  they  are,  and  not  dress,  and  look, 
and  move  like  young  officers.  It  is  no  disadvantage 
to  have  a  very  handsome  white  hand ;  but  were  I  to 
preach  repentance  to  a  gallery  of  ladies,  I  would, 
methinks,  keep  my  gloves  on.  I  have  an  unfeigned 
affection  to  the  class  of  mankind  appointed  to  serve 
at  the  altar,  therefore  am  in  danger  of  running  out  of 
ray  way,  and  growing  too  serious  on  this  occasion ; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  end  with  the  following  epis- 
tle, which,  by  my  interest  in  Tom  Trot,  the  penny- 
post,  I  procured  a  copy  of. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Incense,  Chaplain  to  the 

Countess  Dowagdr  of  Brompton. 

«  Sir, 

"  I  heard  and  saw  you  preach  last  Sunday.    I  am 

an  ignorant  young  woman,  and  understood  not  half 

^ou  said :  but,  ah  I  your  manner,  when  you  held  up 
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I  your  hands  toward  our  pew  !     Did  you  desigii  to 
I  me  to  HeaTcn  or  yourself? 

«  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Penitence  Gentlb," 


¥ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr.  Proctorataff,  of  Clare-Hall  in  Carabridgej  is 
received  as  a  kinsman,  according  to  his  request,  beat- 
ing date  the  20th  instant 


The  distressed  son  of  ^Esculapius  it  desired  to  be 
oiore  particular* 
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Hi  tihi  itiuaa  !^ra  toler^^  et  canttff  ^puth. 

Hob. 

IT  hfts  been  remarkedj  bjr  curious  observers,  that 
poets  are  generally  long-lived,  and  run  beyond  tlie 
Mual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  some  accident  or 
excesSj  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  merry  old 
age,  was  choakcd  with  a  grape -stone.  The  same  re- 
dundaiicy  of  spirits  that  produces  the  poetical  flame, 
keeps  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  administers  uncom- 
mon fuel  to  life.  I  question  not  but  several  instances 
will  occur  to  my  reader's  memory ^  from  Homer  down 
to  Mr,  Dryden,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  two  who 
have  excelled  in  lyrics,  the  one  an  ancient,  and  the 
othcf  a  modern.  The  first  gained  an  immortal  repu- 
tation by  celebrating  several  jockeys  in  the  Olympicr 
games;  the  last  has  signalized  himself  on  the  samo 

occasion,  by  the  ode  that  begins  with To  horse* 

brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse.  My  reader  will 
by  this  time,  know  that  the  two  poets  1  have  men^ 
tioncd,  are  Pindar  and  Mr.  d*Urfey.  The  former  of 
these  is  long  since  laid  in  his  urn,  after  havings  man  J 
years  together,  endeared  himself  to  all  Greece  by  liis" 
tuneful  compositions*    Otir  couiitt;yman  ia  still  Uving» 
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and  in  a  blooming  old  age,  that  still  premises  many 
musical  piroductiona;  for^  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  oui^ 
British  swan  will  sing  to  the  last.  The  best  judgeft^ 
who  have  perused  his  last  song  on  the  Moderats 
Man,  do  not  discover  anf  decaj  in  his  parts,  but  think 
it  deserves  a  place  among  the  works  with  wtucn  he 
•bliged  the  world  in  hit  mere  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  subject  by  a  visit  which  I  lately 
received  from  my  good  old  friend  and  contemporary. 
As  we  both  flourished  together  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  we  diverted  ourselves  with  the  re- 
membrance of  several  particulars  that  passed  in  the 
world  before  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers  wer6 
bom,  and  could  not  but  smile  to  tliink  how  insensibly 
we  were  grown  into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  gentle- 
men. Tom  observed  to  me,  that  after  having  written 
more  odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  of 
iate  years,  have  furnished  him  with  the  accommoda" 
tlons  of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  say,  be  paid  with  a 
song.  In  order  to  extricate  my  old  friend,  I  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  play  housei 
and  desired  them  tliat  they  would,  in  their  turn,  do  i 
good  office  for  a  nxan,  who,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase, 
had  often  filled  their  mouths,  I  mean  witli  pleasantry 
and  popular  conceits.  They  very  generously  listehed 
to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act  the  Plotting  Sisters, 
(a  very  taking  play  of  my  old  friend's  composing)  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  next  month,  for  the  benefit  of  Uie 
author. 

My  kindness  to  the  c^reeable  Mr.  d'Urfey  will  be 
imperfect,  if,  after  having  engaged  the  players  in  his 
fjivour,  I  do  not  get  the  tpwn  to  come  in  to  it.  I  must 
therefore  heartily  recommend  to  all  the  young  ladi^ 
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my  di&clples,  the  case  of  my  old  friend,  who  has  often 

made  Iheir  ^randmotJiers  merry,  and  ^rhose  sonnets 
have  perhaps  iuUed  asleei>  many  a  iH^esent  toast)  when 
she  lay  in  her  cradle* 

I  have  already  prevailed  upon  my  Lady  Lizard  to 
he  at  the  house  in  one  gf  the  front  hoxesj  and  design > 
if  I  am  in  lown,  to  lead  lier  in  myself^  at  the  head  of 
her  dan  ghters.  The  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  haa 
laid  obligations  on  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  that  1 
hope  they  will  think  this  but  a  just  return  to  the  good 
BLfvdce  of  a  veteran  poet* 

I  myself  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  lean- 

•  ingon  Tom  d*Urfcy*s  shoulder  [nore  than  once,  and 
htimmiug  over  a  song  with  him.  It  is  certain  that 
monarch  was  not  a  iitUe  supported  by,  Joy  to  great 
Caesar,  which  gave  the  wrhigs  such  a  blow  as  they 
were  not  able  to  recover  that  whole  reign*  My  friend 
afterwards  attacked  popery  with  the  same  success, 

*  having  exposed  Bcllarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  mor6 
iiiar.  2I1£6  in  short  satirical  compositiOFi^s  which  have 
been  in  every  body's  mouth.  He  has  made  use  of ) 
Ftalian  tunes  and  sonata's  for  promoting  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the  pope's 
fnuslc  against  himself.  In  short,  he  has  obliged  the 
comi  with  political  sonnets,  the  country  with  dia- 
logues and  pastorals,  the  city  witli  descriptions  of  a 
lord  mayor's  feast,  not  to  mention  his  little  ode  upon 
Stool-ball,  with  many  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Should  the  yery  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make 
their  appearance  together,  tliey  would  be  sufficient  to 
Gil  the  play-house.  Pretty  Peg  of  Windsor,  Gillian 
iif  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and  Molly,  and  Tommy  and 
Johnny^  with  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the  mu- 
sical miscellanies*  entitled  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy^ 
Would  make  a  good  beneEt  night* 
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As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  lyrics, 
accompanies  his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has 
been  tlie  delight  of  the  most  polite  companies  and 
conversations,  from  the  beginning  of  J^ing  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  to  our  present  times.  Many  an  honest 
gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by 
pretending  to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom 
d'Urfey. 

I  might  here  mention  several  other  merits  in  my 
friend  ;  as  his  enriching  our  language  with  a  multi- 
tude of  rhymes,  and  bringing  words  together  that, 
without  his  good  offices,  would  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  so  long  as  it  had  been  a 
tongue.  But  I  must  not  omit,  that  my  old  friend 
angles  for  a  trout  the  best  of  any  man  in  England. 
May-flies  come  in  late  this  season,  or  I  myself  should, 
>efore  now,  have  had  a  trout  of  his  hooking. 

After  wl>at  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that  I  might 
say,  on  this  subject,*  I  question  not  but  the  world  will 
think  that  my  oldfrx^d  ought  not  to  pass  the  r^maiii^ 
der  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  singing  bird,  but  enjoy 
all  that  Pindaric  liberty  which  is  suitable  to  a  man  of 
his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and  I 
hope  they  will  make  him  easy  so  long  as  he  stays 
among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  they 
cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more  diverting  companion/ 
•r  a  moj^e  cheerful,  honest,  and  good*natured  msli^. 
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^attnia  in  luHs  aiii  etculetit^ 
jVbc  Ju^  let^iia  ^eiiertttf  ieanum 

Art  da  7iw  rijo^, 

I  Question  not  but  my  country  customers  will  b& 
^irprised  to  hear  me  complain  that  tliis  town  is,  of 
tatc  ^ears,  veiy  much  infested  with  lions  j  and  will, 
perhapsj  look  upon  It  as  a  strange  piece  of  news, 
wheiv  1  assure  them  that  there  are  manjr  of  these 
beasts  of  prey  who  walk  our  streets,  in  broad  day- 
light, bea till jj  about  from  coffee-house  to  cofiFec-hoas^v 
tnd  seeking  whom  they^  may  devour* 

To  unriddle  this  pai^dox,  I  must  acquaint  my  rural 
I  leader,  that  we  polite  men  of  the  town  give  the  name 
of  a  Kon  to  any  one  tlmt  la  a  great  man's  spy.  And 
whereas,  I  cannot  discharge  my  office  of  Guardian 
without  setting  a  mark  on  such  a  noxious  animal,  and 
cautioning  my  wards  ag^ahist  lum^  I  design  this  whole 
paper  as  an  Essay  upon  the  political  Lion. 

It  Jias  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  the 
reason  of  tliis  appellation,  but  after  many  disquisitions 
and  conjecttires  on  so  obscure  a  subject,  I  find  there^ 
are  two  accounts  of  h  more  s  Litis  factory  than  the  rest 
In  til e  republic  of  Venice,  whtth  hus  b«en  always  the 
mother  of  politics,  there  are  near  the  Doge's  palacci 
several  large  figures  of  lions,  curiously  wrought  ia 
marble  J  witli  mouths  gaping  in  a  most  enormous 
maimer*  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  ^iyq  the  stale 
*ny  private  intclliijence  ol  what  passes  in  tlic  city»  put 
their  hands  into  tlie  moutft  of  onfi  of  these  iioosj  and 
]Q  2 
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eonvey  into  It  a  paper  of  snch  private  informations  as 
any  way  regard  the  interest  or  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth. By  this  means,  all  the  secrets  of  state  come 
out  of  the  lion's  mouth.  The  informer  is  concealed  i 
it  is  the  lion  that  tells  every  things  In  short,  there  is 
not  a  mismanagement  in  office,  or  a  murmur  in  con- 
versation, which  the  lion  does  not  acquaint  the  govern* 
ment  with.  For  this  reason,  say  the  learned,  a  spy  is 
very  properly  distinguished  by  the  n^e  of  lio^. 

I  must  confess  this  etyn^ology  is  plausible  enough; 
and  I  did  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  it,  till  about  a 
year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little,  manuscript  which 
sets  this  whole  matter  in  a-cledr  ligjit.  Ill  the  reigp 
of  Quee^  Eli^uibeth,  says  iliy  atithor^  the  retio^hed 
Walsingham  had  vasjiy  spies  in  hid  service,  froaSi 
whom  the  government  received  gre^it  advantage. 
The  most  eminent  among  theni  was  the  statesn)aii*j& 
barber,  wjio^  surname  was  Li^n.  This  fellow  had  an 
admirable  knack  of  fishing  out  thfe  secrets  of  his  cus* 
tomers,  as  they  were  under  his  hands.  He  would 
rub  and  lather  a  -raan*s  head,  until  he  had  got  out 
every  thing  that  was  in  it.  He  had  a  certain  snap  in 
his  fingers,  and  volubility  in  his  tongue,  that  would 
fengage  a  man  to  talk  with  him  whether  he  would  or 
no.  By  this  mbans  he  became  an  inexhaustible  funj 
of  private  intelligence,  and  so  signalized  himsrif  in 
the  capacity  of  a/spy,  that,  from  his  tiftie,  a  master-spy. 
goes  under  the  name  of  a  Lion. 

Walsingham  had  a  most  excellent  penetration,  and 
never  attempted  to  turn  any  man  into  a  lion  whom  ho 
did  not  see  highly  qualified  for  it,  when  he  was  in  his 
human  condition.  Indeed,  the  speculative  men  of 
those  times  say  of  him,  that  he  would  now  suid  then 
play  them  off,  and  expose  tibcm  a  little  unmercifuUjfi 
1>ut  that,  in  n^  opinion,,  seejn^  onlj?  g9od,poUcyj  t^ 
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etherwise  they  might  set  up  for  men  again,  ^hen  thf 

thought  fit,  and  desert  his  service.  But,  howevefj' 
Ihoug-h  in  tiiat  very  corrupt  age  he  made  use  of  these 
aftimEils^  he  had  a  g^reat  esteem  for  true  men,  and 
always  exerted  the  highest  generosity  in  offering' 
them  more,  without  asking  terms  of  them,  and  doing 
more  fur  them  out  of  mere  respect  for  their  talentsj 
though  against  bim,  than  they  couid  expect  from  any 
ether  minister^  whom  they  iiad  served  never  $o  con* 
spicuously.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  proiessed  Inm- 
self  his  opponent)  say  one  day  to  a  friendj  "  Pox  take 
this  Walaingham,  he  baffles  every  body  j  he  will  not , 
fio  much  a£i  let  a  man  hate  him  in  private."  True  il 
is,  that  by  the  wanderings,  roanngsj  and  lurking  of  | 
his  lions,  he  knew  the  way  to  every  man  breaUiingj 
who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itself:  he  had 
lions  rampant^  whom  he  used  for  tiie  service  of  the 
churchj  and  conchant>  who  were  to  lie  down  for  the 
^necn*  They  were  so  much  at  command,  that  the 
Gone  ha  lit  would  act  as  rampant,  and  the  rampant  as 
eouchani,  without  beiug  the  least  out  of  countenancCf 
aJl  this  within  four-and- twenty  hours-  Wal sing- 
ham  had  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  worlds  for,  by  the 
force  of  hia  power  and  mtciligence,  he  saw  men  as 
they  really  werej  and  not  as  the  world  thought  of 
ihem  :  all  this  was  principally  brought  about  by  feed- 
ing his  lions  well,  or  keeping  them  hungry,  according 
to  their  difi\ircnt  constitutions. 

Having  given  this  short,  but  necessary  account  of 
this  statesman  and  his  barber,  who,  like  the  taylor  iij 
Shakspeare's  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  was  a  man  made, 
as  other  men  ai*ei  notwithsiantting  he  \vas  a  nominal 
hon,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  this  strange 
species  of  creatures.  Ever  since  the  wise  Walsing- 
ham  was  secretary  in  this  nation^  our  statesmen  are 
n  S 
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said  to  have  encouraged  the  breed  among  us,  aa  very 
well  knowing  that  a  lion  in  our  British  arms  is  one 
of  the  sui^rters  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  a  government,  in  which  there  are  such  a  va- 
riety of  factions  and  intrigues,  to  subsist  without  this 
necessary  animal. 

A  lion,  or  master-spy,  has  several  jackalls  under 
him,  who  are  his  retailers  of  intelligence,  ^nd  bnng 
him  in  materials  for  his  report;  his  chief  haimt  is  a 
coffee-house,  and  as  his  voice  is  exceeding  strong,  it 
aggravates  the  sound  of  every  thing  it  repeats. 

As  the  lion  generally  thirsts  after  blood,  and  is  of  a 
£erca  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  secrets  which 
he  hunts  after  with  more  delight,  than  tliose  that  cut 
<»IF  heads,  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin 
of  the  person  who  becomes  his  prey.  If  he  gets  the  ^ 
wind  of  any  word  or  action  that  may  do  a  man  good, 
it  is  not  for  his  purpose ;  he  quits  the  chase,  and  £tlls 
into  a  more  agreeable  scent. 

He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking  after 
bis  prey.  He  couches  and  frisks  about  in  a  thousand 
^>ortful  motions  to,  draw  it  within  his  reach,  aod  has 
a  particular  way  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  crea- 
ture whom  he  would  ensnare ;  an  artifice  to  be  met 
with  in  no  beast  of  prey,  except  the  hye&na  and  the 
political  lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  news-^mongers  with- 
out a  lion  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  never  misses 
taking  his  stand  within  ear-shot  of  one  of  those  little 
ambitious  men  who  set  up  for  orators  in  places  of 
public  resort.  If  there  is  a  whispering-hole,  or  any 
public-spirited  comer  in  a  coffee-house,  you  never 
&il  of  seeing  a  lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  soine 
part  of  the  xieighbourhood. 
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^P  A  tion  is  particularl^r  addicted  to  tlic  perusal  of 
every  loose  paper  that  lies  in  his  way*  He  appeam 
more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he  reads,  while 
he  listens  to  those  who  are  about  lum*  He  takes  up 
tlie  Postman,  and  snuffs  the  candlo  tliat  he  may  hear 
tJie  better  by  it,  I  have  seen  a  lion  pore  upon  a  sin- 
(^le  paragraph  in  an  old  Gazette  for  two  hours  toge- 
^^Kdjcr,if  his  neighbours  have  been  talking  all  that  while* 
^^^  Having  given  a  full  description  of  this  monster,  for 
the  beneBt  of  such  imiocciu  persons  ai  may  fall  into 
hia  walks  J  I  shall  apply  a  word  or  two  to  the  lion 
himself,  whom  I  would  desire  to  consider  that  he  is  ci 
-Teature  hated  both  by  God  and  man,  and  regarded 
vim  tlie  utmost  contempt  even  by  such  as  make  use 
if  him-  Hangnten  and  executioners  are  necessary 
in  a  state,  and  so  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here 
Tiieniioiiing ;  but  how  despicable  is  the  wretch  that 
takes  on  him  bo  vile  an  employmetit  ?  there  is  scarce 
a  being  that  would  not  sufter  by  a  comparison  witli 
iiini,  fxcepi  that  being  only  who  acts  tJie  same  kind 
of  pait,  aiid  is  botlj  the  tenipter  and  accuser  of  man- 
kind* 

N»  B*  Mr*  Ironside  has,  within  five  weeks  last 
past*  muzzled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and  killed 
one.  On  Monday  next  the  skin  of  the  dead  one  will 
bu  hung  up,  in  i  err  ore  m^  at  Button's  coffee -ho  U9€^ 
wer«agaiii&i  Tom's,  in  Covent-Gaixleji. 
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CuncH  ddiirtt,  meHUque  e:tpeCfeAt* pf-ttftda'  pabiije, 

ViRt?. 

J.  HERE  18  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indisputa* 
ble,  tbaa  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours  in 
reserve  for  those  who  do  national  services.  This 
raises  emulation^  cherishes  public  merit,  and  inspires 
overy^  one  with  aaanabitiqn  which  promoter  the  good 
of  his  country.  The  less  expensive  these  honours 
are  to  the  public^  the  more  still  do.  they  turn  to  its 
advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honorary 
rewardsy^at)  without  conferring  wealth  or  richeff 
gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  tbe  person  who  re* 
ceived  them.  An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  fes- 
tivals and  public  ceremoniesi  was  the  glorious  re* 
Gompens^  of  one  whp  had  covered  a  citizen  in  bat* 
tie.  A  soldiei:  would  not  only  ve^ure  his  life  for  a 
mural  crown^  but  think  the  most  hazai*dous  enter- 
prise sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble  a  donation* 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards,  which  are  nei- 
ther dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  1  re- 
member none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  wMch  are 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  These  are  ne- 
ver gi^en  to  any  subject,  says  Monsieur  le  Conte,  till 
the  subject  is  dead.  If  he  has  pleased  his  emperor 
to  the  last,  he  is  called  in  all  public  memorials  by  the 
title  which  the  emperor  confers  on  him  after  his 
death,  and  his  children  take  their  rank  accordingly. 
This  keeps  the  ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  de- 
]^endence,  making  him  always  vigilant  and  active* 
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and  in  tYery  thing  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  soi- 
vereigji. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which 
more  esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  tlieni^ 
aiid  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  me- 
dals. But  there  is  something  in  the  modern  manned 
of  celebrating  a  great  action  in  me  dab,  which  makes 
such  a  reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  among 
the  Romajis.  There  ia  generally  but  one  coin  stamp- 
ed upon  the  occasion,  which  is  made  a  present  to  the 
person  who  is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this  means  his 
whole  fame  is  in  his  own  custody.  The  applause 
that  is  bestowed  upon  him  is  too  uiuch  limited  and 
confined.  He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which 
Uie  w  orld  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.  •  He  may  be  a 
great  man  in  ids  own  family  j  his  r/ife  and  children 
may  see  die  monument  of  an  exploit,  which  the  pub- 
lic in  a  little  time  h  a  stranger  to.  Tlie  Romans  took 
a  quite  different  method  in  this  particular*  Their 
medals  were  their  current  money*  When  an  action 
deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coiuj  it  was  stamped 
perhaps  upon  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money 
like  our  shilUngSi  or  half-pence,  which  were  issued 
out  of  the  niintj  and  became  current.  This  method 
published  every  noble  action  to  advantage,  and,  in  ii 
short  space  of  timcj  spread  through  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire.  The  Romans  were  so  careful  to  pre- 
serve  the  memory  of  gre;tt  events  upon  their  coins^ 
that  when  any  particular  piece  of  m^ncy  grew  very 
scarce,  it  was  often  re  coined  by  a  succeeding  empe- 
ror, many  years  after  the  death  of  the  emptror  to 
whose  honour  it  was  hrst  struck, 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  tliis  kind 
daring  die  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have  been 
jut  Id  execution^  had  it  not  been  too  busy  a  time  iov 
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thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  project  has  been 
y^ery  much  talked  of  by  the  gentleman  above-men- 
tioned, to  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  qua- 
lity, I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  design  on  foot  for 
executing  the  proposal  which  was  then  made,  and 
that  we  shall  have  several  £Mrtiiiings  and  half'-pence 
charged  on  the  reverse  with  many  of  the  glorious 
particulars  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  This  is  one  of 
those  arts  of  peace  which  may  very  well  deserve  to 
be  cultivated^  and  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  pos^ 
terity. 

As  I  havein  my  possession  tlie  copy  of  the  paper 
above-menUoned,  which  was  delivered  to  the  late 
Lord  Treasurer,  I  shall  here  give  the  public  a  sight 
of  it.  For  I  do  not  question,  but  that  the  curious 
part  of  my  readers  will  be  veiy  well  pleased,  to  sec 
BO-tmuch  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  upon  this 
subject,  laid  together  in  so  clear  and  concise  a  maui^ 
ner. 

Thb  English  have  not  been  so  caTefu!  as  other  po» 
lite  nations,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  great 
actions  and  events  on  medalsw  Their  subjects  are 
few,  their  mottoes  and  devices  mean,  and  the  c<Hns 
themselves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread  among 
the  people,  or  descend  to  posterity* 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  particulars;! 
-and,  by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  inven- 
tion Off  proper  inscriptions  and  designs,  have  the' 
whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  regular  se- 
ries of  medals^ 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as^  the  English,  in  coin* 
ing  so  small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those  o£ 
such  costly  9ietals,  that  each  species  may  be  lost  in  ti 
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few  ages,  and  is  at  present  nowhere  to  be  met  with 

but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  ctirious. 

The  ancieot  Romans  took  the  only  effectiial  me- 
thod to  tUspcrse  and  preserve  their  me  dais  j  by  niak-^ 
mg  them  their  current  money* 

Every  Uiing  g^lorious  or  useful,  as  well  in  peace  a$ 
war,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin<  Not  only 
an  expedition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but  Uie  exercise 
of  a  solemn  devotioiij  the  remission  of  a  duty  or  tax, 
a  new  temple,  seaport,  or  hig;hway,  were  ti'ansmittcd 
to  posterity  after  this  manner. 

The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  cop- 
per money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs  that  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver,  and  several 
peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By  this  means  they 
were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  em- 
pire»  came  into  the  possession  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  perishing  in  the  hand^ 
of  tho&e  that  might  hay^  HK^lt^d  down  coin&  rf  a 
laorc  yaluaible  Hittal. 

Add  to  all  this^  that  the  designs  were  invented  Ky 
men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  senate. 

It  is  therefore  proposed, 

L  That  the  English  farthings  and  half-pence  be 
recoined  upon  Uie  union  of  the  two  nations* 

IL  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  allud- 
ing to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  Majesty's 
reign* 

II L  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscription s^  and  de- 
vices* 

IV,  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be 
stamped  without  Uie  approbation  of  this  society,  nor, 
i  f  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  authority  of  pH- 
vv*counciI. 


By  this  fheatis^  medals  that  af e,  at  prefte^t^  only  it 
dead  treasure,  or  ineffe  curiosities^  M^ill  be  ^  use  ^ 
tiie  or^ary  commerce  of  life)  and,  at^ie  ^amci  time, 
perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  rewfltd 
the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep  alite  ik 
the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  excite 
the  emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous  puf- 
pofles,  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  ad  medals  of 
thift  kind,  which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  of  n^ 
•essary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by  thne> 
Bor  confined  to  any  certain  place  i  properties  ndt  t6 
he  found  in  books,  st&tues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  ai)y 
•ther  monuments  of  illustrious  actions. 


ISfo.  9r^THURSDAY,  Jew  f 


<■»■>■  m  Furor  esi  post  omnia  ptrderi  fQ^^tiBH: 

Sir, 

M  X  Was  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and 
being  a  nKui,  to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get  a  rich 
widow,  I  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  making  my  fortune 
any  other  way,  and  without  loss  of  time  made  my  ap- 
plication to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband  about  a 
week  before.  By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she-friends, 
who  wpre  my  relations,  I  got  into  her  company  when 
she  would  see  no  man  besides  myself  and  her  lawyer, 
who  is  a  little,  rivelled,  spindle-shanked  gentlemaoi 
and  married  to  boot,  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  foar 
him.  Upon  my  first  seeing  her,  she  said  in  conver- 
sation, within  my  hearing,  that  ah«  Uiought  a*  ps^ 
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Complexion  the  most  agreeable,  cither  in  man  at  wo^- 
mm\ ;  now  you  must  know,  SLi*,  my  face  i!^  as  white 
as  ch£iJk.  This  gave  me  some  encouragement,  so 
%hsLt^  to  mend  the  matter,  I  bought  a  fine  fla^cen  long 
wig,  that  coat  me  thirty  guineas,  and  found  an  oi^jroiv 
tuiiiiy  of  seeing  her  in  it  the  next  day.  She  then  let 
drop  some  expressions  about  an  agate  snuff-box*  I 
immediately  took  the  bint  and  bought  one,  being  un- 
willing to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make  me  desira- 
ble in  her  eyes,  I  was  betrayed  after  the  same  man- 
ner into  a  brocade  waistcoat,  a  sword-knot,  a  pair  of 
si  h'er- fringed  gloves,  and  a  diamond -ring*  But  whe* 
tker  out  of  fickleness,  or  a  design  upon  mCj  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  1  found  by  her  discourse,  that  what  she  liked 
one  dar  she  disliked  another  :  so  that  in  six  months 
space  I  was  forced  to  ccjuip  myself  above  a  dozen 
fifnes.  As  1  told  you  before^  I  took  her  hlnlS  nt  S 
distafice,  for  I  could  never  find  an  opponimity  of 
talking  with  her  directly  to  the  point.  All  this  time, 
JiGWeYCrjI  w^s  allowed  the  utmost  famiilariues  witii 
her  lap-dog,  and  have  played  with  it  above  an  houi* 
together,  without  receivbg  the  least  reprimand,  and 
had  many  other  marks  of  favour  shown  me,  which  I 
thought  amounted  to  a  promise.  If  she  chanced  to 
drop  her  fan,  she  received  it  from  my  bauds  with 
great  civility.  If  she  w  anted  any  thing,  I  reached  it 
for  her,  I  have  fiiled  her  tea-pot  above  a  hundre^t 
imes.^  and  have  afterwards  received  a  dish  of  it  from 
(ler  own  hands»  Kow,  Sir,  do  you  judge  if,  after 
such  encouragements,  she  was  not  obliged  to  marry 
me.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  kept  a  chair  by  the 
week,  on  purpose  to  carry  me  thither  and  back  agaiii, 
Kot  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,  in  the  space  of 
about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run  out  of  my  whole  thou* 
sand  pounds  upon  hcr>  haying  laid  out  tlie  last  fifty  in 
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a  aew  suit  of  clothes,  in  which  I  was  resolved  to  re- 
ceiTe  her  final  answer,  which  amounted  to  this,  that 
she  was  engaged  to  another ;  that  she  never  dreamt  I 
had  any  such  thing  in  my  head  as  msuriage ;  and  that 
she  thought  I  had  frequented  her  house  only  because 
that  I  loved  to  be  in  company  with  my  relationk 
This,  you  know,  Sir,  b  using  a  man  like  a  fool,  and 
so  I  told  her ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  spent 
my  fortune  to  no  purpose.  All  therefore  that  I  desire 
of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whether,  upon  exhibiting  the 
several  particulars  which  I  have  here  related  to  yotf, 
I  may  not  sue  her  for  damages  in  a  court  of  jusdce* 
Your  advice  in  this  particular,  will  very  much  oblige, 
Your  most  humble  admirer, 

Simon  Softlt.'* 

BcftjTe  I  answer  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  find  myself 
^mder  a  necessity  of  discussing  two  nice  points :  first 
of  all,  what  it  is,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  amounts 
lb  an  encouragement  j  and,  secondly,  what  it  is  that 
amounts  to  a  promise.  Each  of  which  subjects  re* 
quires  more  time  to  examine  than  I  am  at  present 
master  of.  Besides,  I  would  have  my  friend  Simon 
consider,  whether  he  has  any  counsel  that  would  un- 
dertake his  cause  lu  forma  paufierisy  he  having  un- 
luckily disabled  himself,  by  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  from  prosecuting  his  suit  any  other  way. 

In  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Softly's  request,  I  shall 
acquaint  him  with  a  method  made  use  of  by  a  young 
fellow  in  King  Charles  the '  Second*s  reign,  whom  I 
shall  here  call  Silvio,  who  had  long  made  love,  with 
much  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose 
true  name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Zelinda.  Sil- 
vio, who  was  much  more  smitten  with  her  fortune 
than  ber  person,  finding  a  twelvemonth's  application 
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unsuccessful,  was  resolved  to  iBake  a  saving'  bargain 
of  iu  aud  since  he  could  not  get  the  widoi^'s  estate 
mto  his  possession,  to  recover  at  least  what  he  had 
laid  out  of  his  own  in  the  pursuit  of  it> 
.    In  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill  of 
c^sts ;  having  particularized  in  it  the  several  expen- 
ses he  had  been  at  in  his  lon^  perplexed  axnoun  Ze« 
liiida  was  so  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the  fellow^ 
and  his  frank  way  of  dealing,   that  upon  the  perusal 
0f  the  bill,  she  sent  him  a  purse  of  iifteeii  hundred 
guineas^  by  the  right  application  of  which j  the  loverj 
in  less  than  a  year,  got  a  woman  of  greater  fortune 
than  her  he  had  missed.     The  several  articles  in  the 
bill  of  costs  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I  have 
forgotten  the  particular  siim  charged  to  each  article* 
Laid  out  in  supernumerary  full -bottom  wigs, 
iiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking  trumpet. 
Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux  with  perfum* 
ed  wast. 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love  verses^  purchased  at 
different  Umcs  of  Mr,  Triple tt  at  a  crown  a  sheet. 
To  Zelinda  two  sticks  o(  May  cherries. 
X«ast  summer  at  several  timesi  a  bushel  of  peaches* 
Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch 
her  motions. 

The  first,  who  stood  sentry  near  her  door. 
The  second,  who  had  his  stand  at  tlie  stables  where 
her  coacb  was  put  up. 

The  third,  who  kept  watch  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  where  Ned  Courtall  lives,  who  has  eiiice  mar- 
ried her* 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her  during  th© 
whole  month  of  M^y\ 
five  conjurers  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 


(^ 
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Spy^'inoney  to  John  Trott  her  footnutty  «ad  Iki. 
Bbrah  Wheedle  her  companion. 

A  new  ConningsiiHtrk  blade  to  fight  Ned  Cosrt^ 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigail)  an  iDdianfiu^ 
a  dozen  pair  of  white  kidglo^s,  a  piece  of  Flaarieis 
lace>  and  filbeen  guineas  in  drf  money. 

Seeret  aervtce-money  to  Bettp  at  the  ring. 

DiltOt  to  Mri.  Tape  the  iHMitnarmaker. 

Lots  of  time. 
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In  teie  reditu  Vjkg. 

The  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  worid  i 
single  papers,  was  Isaac  Bickersta^fe)  of  fionous 
memory :  a  man  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  tlie 
Ironsides.  We  hare  often  smoked  a  pipe  together, 
for  I  was  80  much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  decease  be 
left  me  a  silver  standish,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  the 
lamp  by  which  he  used  to  write  his  lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  a  g^entle- 
man  of  the  same  family,  very  memorable  for  the  shwt- 
ness  of  his  face  and  of  his  speeches.  This  ingenious 
author  published  his  thoughts,  and  held  his  tongue, 
with  great  applause,  for  two  years  together. 

I,  Nestor  Ironside,  have  now  for  some  time  under- 
taken to  fill  the  place  of  these  my  two  renowned 
kinsmen  and  predecessors.  For  it  is  observed  of 
every  branch  of  our  family,  that  we  have  all  rf  uis 
wonderful  inclination  to  give  good  advice,  though  t 
is  remarkable  of  some  of  us^-that  we  are  apt  on  this 
otcasUxa  rather  to  give  than  take.       > 
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However  it  be,  I  cai^not  but  observe^  \Tiih  some  se- 
cret pride  J  that  this  way  of  wriilng  diurnal  paper* 
J^as  Dot  sueceedecl  for  any  space  of  time  m  the  hands 
i|f  any  per&ous  who  are  noi  af  our  litie*  1  believe  I 
speak  within  compass,  when  I  aflirm^  that  above  a 
hundred  different  authors  have  endeavoured  after  out 
fe.mily-way  of  writing,  some  of  which  have  been  wri- 
ters in  other  kinds  of  the  greatest  cnkinence  in  the 
iLingdem  ^  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  happenedi 
they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.  Their  pro- 
|ect9  have  always  dropped  after  a  few  unsuccessful 
essays*  It  puts  me  in  mmd  of  a  story  which  was 
lately  told  me  by  a  pleasant  friend  of  minej  who  ha$ 
a  ¥ery  fine  hand  on  the  violin.  His  maid  servant,  see- 
ing his  inso-umem  lying  upon  the  tabic,  and  being 
sensible  tliere  was  music  in  it?  if  she  knew  how  to 
&tch  it  out"!  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the 
strings,  and  at  last  told  her  master  she  had  tried  the 
fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her  heart  find  wherea- 
!>out  the  time  lay. 

But  though  tlie  whole  burden  of  such  a  paper  is 
only  fit  to  rest  on  the  slioulders  of  a  liickerstaffe,  or 
an  Ironside,  there  are  several  who  can  acquit  them- 
selves  of  a  single  day's  labour  in  it  wiih  suitable  abili*- 
tiesp  These  are  gentlemen  whom  I  have  often  in*- 
vited  to  this  trial  of  wit,  mid  who  have  several  of 
them  acquitted  themselves  to  my  private  emolument, 
as  weJI  as  to  their  own  reputation.  My  paper  among 
the  republic  of  letters  is  the  Ulysses  liis  bow,  in 
^hi^h  every  man  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  liis, 
strength*  One  who  does  not  care  to  write  a  book 
without  beujg  sure  of  his  abilitiesj  may  see  by  this 
means  if  liis  parts  and  talents  are  to  the  public  taste. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the 
best  sciiie^  wlio  are  always  ditiidenl  of  tlieir  private 
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judgment)  tiU  it  receires  a  Banction  from  the  public* 
Provoco  ad  fioftulumy  I  appeal  to  die  people,  was  the* 
usual  saying  of  a  very  excellent  dramatic  poet,  when 
he  had  any  dilutes  with  particular  persons  about  the 
justness  and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It  is  bat 
a  melancholy  comfort  for  an  author  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  written  up  to  the  rules  of  art,  when  he 
finds  he  has  no  admirers  in  the  world  besides  himself. 
Common  modesty  should,  on  this  occasioi^  make  a 
man  suspect  his  own  judgment,  and  that  he  misap* 
plies  the  rules  of  his  art,  when  he  finds  himself  Wi* 
gular  in  the  applause  which  he  bestows  upon  his  own 
writings. 

The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has 
not  a  just  deference  for  them.  The  contempt  is  re- 
ciprocal. I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  Cynic, 
who  laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so  ?  replied  the  philoso- 
pher ;  then  let  me  tell  you,  you  live  the  merriest  life 
of  any  man  in  Athens. 

It  is  not  therefore  tl^e  least  use  of  this  my  paper, 
that  it  gives  a  timorous  writer,  and  such  is  every  good 
one,  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  abilities  to  the 
proof,  and  of  sounding  the  public  before  he  launches 
into  it  For  this  reason  I  look  upon  my  paper  asm 
kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and  question  not  but 
some,  who  have  made  a  good  figui^  here,  will  here- 
after flourish  under  their  own  names  in  more  long 
,  and  elaborate  works. 

After  havin^^us  far  enlarged  upon  this  particu- 
lar, I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  the  candid  and  cour- 
teous reader,  that,  when  he  meets  with  any  thing  in 
this  paper  which  may  appear  a  little  dull  or  heavyi 
(though  I  hope  tliis  will  not  be  often)  he  will  believe 
It  is  the  work  of  some  other  person,  and  not  of  Nes- 
tor Ironside. 
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I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  into  tattle  of 
mvseir,  more  rttajorcm^  almost  the  length  of  a  whole 
Guardian,  i  shall  therefore  fill  op  the  remaining 
part  of  it  with  wliat  still  relates  to  my  own  person » 
and  my  correspotirients.  Now  I  would  have  them  all 
!OWt  tlmton  the  twentieth  instutit  it  is  my  intention 
erect  a  lion's  head,  in  imitation  of  those  I  have  de- 
scribed in  Venice,  through  which  all  the  private  in- 
telligence of  that  commonwealth  is  said  to  pass. 
This  head  is  to  open  a  mott  wide  and  voracious 
moutli,  which  shall  take  in  such  letters  and  papers 

'  s  are  conveyed  to  me  by  my  correspondents,  it  being 

iiy  resolution  to  have  a  particular  reg:ard  to  all  such 
uiatters  as  come  to  my  hands  throug^h  the  mouth  of  the 
lion*  There  will  be  under  it  a  box,  of  which  the  kejr 
will  be  in  my  own  custody,  to  receive  such  papers  as 
lire  dropped  into  it.     Whatever  the  lion  swallows  I 

hall  digest  for  the  use  of  the  public.    This  head  re- 

i)  some  time  to  finisli,  the  workman  being  re- 

i  to  g i  ve  it  se  ve ral  i nastcrl y  to ii  c h es,  an d  to  re  - 

,  -rcsejit  it  as  ravenous  as  possible*  It  will  be  set  up  in 

liutton's  coffee-house  in  Covent-Garden,  who  is  di- 

ected  to  show  the  way  to  the  Lion*3  heach  and  to  in-r 
iructany  young  author  how  to  convey  his  works  inter 

lie  mouth  of  it  with  safety  and  secrecy*         « 
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Jitstunh  et  tenaeem  propositi  virum 
J^on  civium  ardor  pravajubentktm^ 
JVofi  vultua  itutaniis  tyramd 

Mente  quatit  aolidd,  neque  Auater 
Dux  inquieti  turbidu8  Jidrue^ 
J{ec  fulminantit  moffna  Jovia  manus  .- 
Sifractua  iUabatur  orbis, 
Jmpavidum  ferient  ruimt, 

HOR. 

There  is  no  virtue  so  truly  great  and  godlike  as 
justice.  Most  of  the  other  virtues  are  the  virtues  of 
created  beings,  or  accommodated  to  our  nature  as  we 
are  men.  Justice  is  that  wliich  is  practised  by  God 
hi.nself,  and  to  be  practised  in  its  perfection  ^j  none 
but  him.  Omniscience  and  onmipotence  are  requi- 
site for  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one,  to  discover 
every  degree  of  uprightness  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,- 
words,  and  actions;  the  other,  to  measure  out  and 
impart  suitable  rewards  and  punishments. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine 
nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  is  the 
glory  of  a  man.  Such  a  one  who  has  the  public  ad- 
ministration in  his  hands,  acts  like  the  representative 
of  his  Maker,  in  recompensing  the  virtuous,  and 
punishing  the  offenders.  By  the  extirpating  of  a 
criminal,  he  averts  the  judgments  of  heaven>  when 
ready  to  fall  upon  an  impious  people ;  or,  as  my 
friend  Cato  expresses  it  much  better  in  a  sentiment 
conformable  to  his  character, 

"When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish. 
The  Gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
^,And  Jay  th'  uplifted  thunder-bolt  asidq. 
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When  a  nation  once  loses  its  regard  to  justice ; 

when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  something  vcncmbk- 

holy,  and  inviolable  ;  when  any  of  them  dare  pi-esnmc 

\o  lessen,  affront,  or  terrify  those  who  have  the  disiri- 

Lition  of  it  in  their  hands  ;  when  a  judge  is  capable 

of  being  influenced  hy  any  thing  but  law,  of  a  cause 

m^y  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  Is  foreign  to 

Its  own  merits,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that 

uch  a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reason j  the  best  law  that  has  ever  passed 

in  our  days,  is  that  which  continues  our  judges  in 

their  posts   during   iheir  good  behaviour,  without 

leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such,  who  in  ill  times 

might,  by  an  undue  influence  over  them,  trouble  and 

fx  rvert  the  course  of  justice.     I  dare  say  the  extraor- 

Mai7  person  who  is  now  posted  in  the  chief  staUon 

the  law,  w^ould  have  been  the  same  had  Umt  act 

ver  passed;   but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  all 

iionest  men,  tliat  while  we  see  the  greatest  ornament 

'  the  profession  in  its  highest  post,  we  are  sure  he 

-not  hurt  himself  by  liiat  assiduous,  regular,  and 

■  parual  adnnnistration  of  justice,  for  which  he  is  so 
iversaJly  celebrated  by  the  whole  kingdom.  Such 
n  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  national 

I   hksslngs,  and  should  have  that  honour  paid  them 

whilst  tliey  are  yet  living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown 

their  memory  when  dead* 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  sec  a  tribunal  filled  with  u 

av  of  an  nprighiand  inflexible  temper,  who,  in  the 

■  cuiion  of  Im  country's  Jaws,  can  overcome  all  pri^ 
vxi  fear,  resentment,  solicitation,  and  even  pity  itself, 
liatever  passion  enters  into  a  sentence  or  decision, 

Mi  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of  injustice.     In 

^'"^rt,  justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindred,  and 

hercfore  always  represented  as  blmd^  that  we  may- 
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suppose  ^r  tl^ugh^  are  whc^y  intent  on  the  eqiuty 
of  a  cause*  withput  beiog  divert^  or  prejudi^:^  by 
objects  foreign  to  it. 

I  shall  conclude  thicS  papf  r  with  a  Pejcsiaja  s^ry? 
which  15  very  sviuble  to  my  present  subject  It  wJH 
not  a  little  please  t^e  ceader^  if  he  has  the  same  t^ste 
of  ijt  which  I  n^yself  hav^« 

As  one  of  the  sulta^^  1^  en/p^mped  on  the  plains  of 
Avala,  a  certain  gre.a(  man  of  the  army  entered  by 
force  into  a  peasant's  hpuse,  and  finding  Ms  wife  yery 
bandson^)  turned  the  good  man  out  of  bi^  dweliing;) 
and  went  to  bed  tp  her.  The  peasant  complained  the 
next  n^oming  to  the  sultan»  and.  desired  redress ;  but 
was  not  able  to  pojnt  ont  the  criminaL  The  empep>F, 
who  was  very  n^ueh  incensed  at  the  injury  done  to  the 
poor  mail,  told  hiin  tbat  probably  tJie  offender  might 
give  his  wife  another  visit,  and  if  he  did,  conunanded 
him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  and  acquaint 
hi|n  lyith  it.  Accordingly,  within  two  or  three  days,  ^ 
the  officer  entered  again  the  peasant's  hou^e,  and 
turned  the  owner  out  of  doors ;  who  thereupon  ap- 
plie4  himself  to  th^  imperial  tent,  as  he  was  ordered. 
The  sultan  went  in  person,  with  his  guards,  to  the 
poor  man's  house,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight. 
As  the  attendants  cs^rried  each  of  them  a  flambeau  in 
their  hand^,  thie  sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the 
lights  to  be  put  out,  gave  the  word  to  enter  the  house, 
find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
was  imtiipdiately  executed,  and  the  corpse  laid  out 
upon  the  flopr  by  the  emperor's  command.  He  then 
bid  everyone  light  his  flambeau,  and  stand  about  the 
jje^  bpfjy.  The  sultan  approaching  it,  looked  upon 
^ie  f^e,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
prayer.  Vpon  his  rising  up,  he  ordered  the  peasant 
to  set  befpre  him  whatever-food  he  had  in  his  house. 
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The  peasxut  brought  otit  a  great  deal  of  coarse  laiT> 
of  which  ihc  emperor  ate  vci  y  heiirtily.     The  peasant 
^cing  him  m  good  hmnoar,  presumed  to  ask  of  hi  in, 
why  he  had  ordcrud  the  flambeaux  to  he  put  out  be- 
ibi'c  he  had  commanded  the  adultei'er  to  be  slain  ? 
Why,  upon  their  being  lighted  again,  he  looked  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead  body,  and  fell  down  by  it  in 
prayer  ?  And  why,  after  tliis,  he  had  ordered  meat  to 
be  set  liefoiT^  hinij  of  which  he  now  ale  bo  heartily  t 
The  sultan,  being  willing  to  ^radfy  the  curiosity  itf 
hia  host,  answered  him  in  this  manner.     *^  Upon 
Iiearing  the  greatness  of  the  ojaTence  which  had  been 
cjinmittcd  hy  one  of  the  army,  I  had  reason  to  think 
it  might  have  been  one  of  my  own  sons,  for  who  else 
would  have  been  so  andacious  and  pre  smiling  ?  I 
gave  orders  therefore  for  the  lights  to  be  extinguish- 
ed, that  I  might  not  he  led  astray,  by  partiality  of 
compassion,  from   doing  justice   on   the   criminal. 
Upon  the  lighting  of  the  flambeaux  a  second  time,  1 
looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  person,  and,  to  mf 
unspeakable  joy,  found  that  it  was  not  my  son.     It 
was  for  tills  reason  that  I  immediately  fell  upon  my 
knees,  and  garc  thanks  to  God,     As  for  my  eating 
heartily  of  the  food  you  have  set  before  me,  you  will 
cease  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know  that  tlie  great 
anxiety  of  mind  I  have  been  in,  upon  this  occasion, 
simre  the  first  complaints  yon  brought  mc,  has  hin- 
dered ray  eating  any  tiling  from  that  time  till  thi* 
very  moment**- 
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Mke'va  prdtcipu^  nivea,  decet,  hoc  uhi  viili, 
Otculaferre  Aumero,  quti  patet,  usque  UbtU 

jL  here  It  a  certain  female  ornament,  by  some 
•ailed  a  Tucker,  and  by  others  the  Neck-piece,  being 
a  slip  of  fine  linen  or  muslin  that  used  to  run  in  a 
small  kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the 
women's  stays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  greal 
part  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom.  Having  thus  given 
a  definition,  or  rather  description  of  the  tucker,  I 
must  take  notice,  that  our  ladies  have  of  late  thrown 
aside  this  fig-leaf,  and  exposed,  in  its  primitive  naked- 
ness, that  gentle  swelling  of  the  breast  which  it  waf 
tised  to  conceal.  What  their  design  by  it  is,  they 
themselves  best  know, 

I  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  other  day  by  a 
femous  she-visitant  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when  acci» 
dentally,  as  I  was  looking  upon  her  face,  letting  my 
^ght  fall  into  her  bosom,  I  was  surprised  with  beau" 
ties  which  I  never  before  discovered,  and  do  not 
know  where  my  eye  would  have  run,  if  I  had  not  im- 
mediately checked  it.  The  lady  herself  could  not 
forbear  blushing,  when  she  observed  by  my  looks, 
that  she  had  made  her  neck  too  beautiful  and  glaring 
an  object,  even  for  a  man  of  my  character  and  gravity. 
I  could  scarce  forbear  making  use  of  my  hand  to 
cover  so  unseemly  a  sight. 

If  we  survey  the  pictures  of  our  great-grand- 
lyiothers  in  Queen  Elizabetli's  time,  we  see  them 
clothed  doAvn  to  the  very  wrists^  and  up  to  the  very 
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chb.  Tbe  hands  ant)  face  were  the  only  samples 
tliey  gave  of  their  beautiful  persons.  The  following 
age  of  females  made  larger  discoveries  of  their  com- 
plexion, Thej^  first  of  all  tucked  up  their  garments 
to  the  elbow,  and,  ootwiihsiarnling  die  tenderness  of 
the  sex,  were  content,  for  tlie  information  of  mankind^ 
to  expose  their  arms  to  the  coldness  of  tbe  air,  and 
injuries  of  tbe  weather.  This  artifice  hath  succeeded 
to  their  wishes,  and  betrayed  many  to  their  amis^  who 
might  have  escaped  them,  had  they  been  still  con- 
ceakcU 

About  the  same  time,  the  ladies  considering  that 
the  neck  was  a  very  modest  part  in  a  human  body, 
thty  freed  it  from  those  yokf*s,  I  mean  those  mou- 
atrous  linen  ruffs,  in  which  tlie  simplicity  of  their 
grandmothers  had  inclosed  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
age  refined,  the  dress  stUl  sunk  lower,  so  that,  when 
Vft  now  say  a  woman  has  a  handsome  neck,  we  reckoa 
into  it  many  of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  disqse  of  the 
lucker  has  still  enlarged  it,  insomuch,  that  the  neck 
of  a  fine  woman  at  present  takes  in  almost  half  the 
body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the 
ladies  seem  disposed  to  discover  themselves  to  us 
jnore  and  more,  I  would  fain  liave  them  tell  us  once 

V  all  how  far  tl>ey  intend  to  go,  and  whether  they 
nuve  yet  dcterndncd  among  themselves  where  to 
make  a  atop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necksj  as  they  call  them, 
are  no  more  than  dusts  ol  alabaster  in  my  eye.  I  can 
look  upon 


The  yielding  marble  of  a  snowy  breiistj 

with  as  much  coldness  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Waller  re- 
presents in  the  object  itself.    But  my  fair  readeps 
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ought  to  consider,  thftt  all  their  beholders  Are  not 
Nestors.  Every  man  is  net  sul&caesiitly  qualified  vith 
«ge  and  philosophy  to  be  an  indi<fferent  spectator  of 
«wch  aHurcxnents.  The  eyes  of  y<mBg  men  are  cu, 
rlous  dsad  penetrating,  their  imaginations  of  a  roving 
Mature,  and  their  passions  under  no  discij^ine  or  rc- 
ttraint  I  am  in  pain  for  a  woman  of  rank,  when  I 
tee  her  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  r#gards  of  every 
impudent,  staring  fellow.  How  can  she  expect  that 
her  quality  can  defend  her,  when  she  gives  such  pro- 
vocation ?  I  could  not  but  observe,  last  winter,  that, 
upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck*piece,  {the  ladles  will 
pardon  me  if  it  is  not  the  fashionable  term  of  art)  the 
whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  ejFes  a  new  determi- 
nation, and  stared  the  &ir  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than 
In  the  face.  To  prevent  theae  saucyy  familiar  glances, 
I  would  entreat  my  geatle  readers  to  sew  on  their 
tuckers  again,  to  retrieve  the  modesty  ^  their  charac- 
ters, and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the  imio* 
^nce,  of  their  mother  Eve. 

What  most  troubles  and  indeed  surprises  me  in 
this  particular,  I  have  observed  that  the  leaders  in 
this  fashion  were  most  of  them  married  women. 
What  their  design  can  be  in  making  themselves  bare^ 
1  cannot  possibly  imagine.  No  body  exposes  waives 
that  are  appropriated.  Wheu  tl*e  bird  is  taken,  the 
snare  ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  a  reniarkable 
circumstance  in  the  institution  of  the  severe  Ly- 
curgus.  As  that  great  lawgiver  knew  that  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  a  republic  consisted  in  the  multitude 
of  citizens,  he  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  mar- 
riage :  in  order  to  it,  he  prescribed  a  certain  loose 
dress  for  the  Spartan  maids,  in  which  there  were 
several  artificial  rents  and  openings,  that,  upon  theii: 
putting  themselves  in  motion?  discovered  sevepal 
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limbs  of  tlie  body  Co  the  bcholdtl^s*  Sucb  were  Ae 
baits  and  temptations  made  use  of,  by  th^t  wise  JaW- 
givcrj  to  mcline  the  yOung  men  of  his  ag^e  to  marriage, . 
Bat  when  the  maid  was  once  sped,  she  w^s  not  suf- 
fcretl  to  tantalize  the  male  patt  of  the  commonwealtii  i 
her  garments  were  closed  up,  and  stitched  together 
with  the  greatest  care  imaginable.  The  shape  of  het* 
limbs  and  complexion  of  her  body  had  gained  theif 
ends,  and  were  ever  after  to  be  eonceakd  from  the 
uouce  of  the  public. 
I  shall  conclude  tliis  discotirse  of  the  Tucker  with 
liirOralt  which  I  have  taught  upon  all  occasions^  and 
iall  still  contmue  to  inculcate  into  my  female  rea- 
ders^ namely,  that  nothing  bestows  so  much  beauty 
oti  a  woman  as  modesty.  This  is  a  maxim  laid  dawn 
by  OYid  himself^  the  greatest  master  in  the  an  of  love* 
e  observes  upon  it,  tliat  Venus  pleases  most  when 
ihe  appears  (^emi  tfdurta)  in  a  figure  withdrawing^ 
herself  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  is  vfery  pro- 
liable  he  had  in  his  thoughts  the  statue  which  we  see 
ill  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  where  she  is  represented  in 
^nch  a  shy  retiring^  posture>   and  covers  her  bosom 

Ijirith  one  of  her  hands.     In  short,  modesty  gives  tht 
aid  greater  beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youths  it 
stows  on  the  wife  the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reiiK 
states  the  widow  in  her  virginity* 
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t         1  HIS  being  the  great  day  of  thanksgiving  for  ihi^  ■ 
peace,  1  siiall  present  my  reader  m\h  a  eouple  of  Is^t- 
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lers  that  are  the  fruits  of  it.  They  are  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  see 
France^  and  has  given  his  friends  in  England  a  general 
account  of  what  he  has  there  met  with,  in  several 
epistles.  Those  which  follow  were  put  into  my  hands 
with  liberty  to  make  them  public,  and  I  question  not 
but  my  reader  will  think  himself  obliged  to  me  for  so 
doing. 

"Sir, 
^  SiNCK  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  last,  I 
have  encountered  as  many  misfortunes  as  a  knight- 
errant.  I  had  a  fall  into  the  water  at  Calais,  and  since 
that  several  bruises  upon  land,  lame  post-horses  by 
day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other  dismal 
adventures. 

Quorum  anitnut  memintise  horret  luctuque  refugit 

^  My  arrival  at  Paris,  was  at  firfet  no  less  uncomfort- 
able, where  I  could  not  see  a  face,  nor  hear  a  word 
that  I  ever  met  with  before ;  so  that  my  most  agrees 
able  companions  have  been  statues  and  pictures^ 
which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary ;  but  what 
particularly  rcommends  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do 
not  speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rare- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too 
talkative. 

"  I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  my 
being  here,  I  have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  kings 
palaces,  which  has  been  I  think  the  pleasantest  part 
of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of 
art  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble  scenes  as 
I  there  met  with,  or  that  so  many4ielightful  prospects 
could  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagination. 
'There  h  every  thii\g  done  that  can  be  expected  from 
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a  prince  who  removes  tnountains,  lures  the  course  of 
rivers  J  raises  woods  in  a  clay's  timej  and  plants  a  vil- 
lage or  town  on  such  a  particii;ar  spot  of  ground,  only 
for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to 
see  how^  many  tricks  he  has  made  ihc  water  play  for 
his  diversion.  It  turns  itself  into  pyramids,  trium* 
phal  arches,  glass -bottles,  imitates  a  firework,  rises 
ia  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  Esop* 

"  I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that 
you  can  make  finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the 
king's  houses,  or,  with  all  your  descriptions,  raise 
a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Versailles*     I  am* 
however,  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainbleau  to  all 
the  rest.     It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that 
give  you  a  fine  variety  of  salvage  prospects.     The 
king  has  humoured  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only 
made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help 
and  regulate    Nature,   without   reforming    her  too 
much*     The  cascades  seem  to  break  through  the 
clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks  that  are  covered  over  with 
mosS)  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled  upon  one  another 
by  accident*     There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in  the 
meadow  s,  walks,  and  canals  j  and  die  garden,  mstead 
of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural 
mound  of  rock-work,  that  strikes  the  eye  very  agree- 
ably*    For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  some  tiling  more 
charming  in  lliese  rude  heaps  of  stone  than  In  so  ma- 
ny statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding 
through  woods  and  meadowst  as  when  it  is  tossed  up 
in  so  many  whimsical  figures  at  Versailles*  To  pass 
from  works  of  nature  to  those  of  art.     In  my  opi- 
nion, the  plcasantest  part  of  Versailles  is  the  gallery. 
Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  that 
will  be  sure  to  please  him.     For  one  of  them  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  fijiest  garden  in  the  world|  and 
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tbe  otl^r  i$  wainscotted  wkh  lookmg-<glass.  The 
history  of  the  present  lung  tUi  tbe  ^lear  i^  k  paint^ 
«d  on  die  roof  by  Le  Bnray  so  that  his  iMJ^sty  M 
•ctioBS-  enough  by  htm  to  fwnish  aaotii^r  ^jfMxsef 
BMich  longer  than  the  present. 

^  The  psdnler  has  represented  his  mosfi  Ghristiul 
Majesty  tinder  the  figure  of  Jti^ter^  throwmg  thmi* 
derbohs  ali  about  the  ceili^yMid  striking  terror  intd 
the  Danube  and  Rhine,  that  iieastomsfaed  and  blasted 
with  lightning  a  little  above  the  comlce» 

<^  Bttt  what malbes  sdi  these  ^lows  the  more  agree* 
aUc  is,  the  great  idndnessandraffiBiiiHit^tiiotis'shGWB 
tor  Strangers^  If  the  Frencb  do  not  es&cel  the  English 
m  zlh  tixff  airts  c^  humanity,  they  do»  at  least  in. the  out** 
ward  expressions  ot*  itv  And  upon .  thisy  a»  weHvas 
Other  ascoont«,  though  I  believe  tto  Bngli^  dart  a 
fnucht  wiser  nation^  the  French'  are  undoubtedly  mwsh 
inoi*e  happy*.  Their  old  men  in  pavtlculaf^  are,  I  b^ 
Mere,  the  most  agi^eable  in*  tlie  woMdv  An  antediluu 
mn  oould  not  hai^er  mote  life  and  briskfM^ss  in  lumval 
tfrreeseore  and  ten*:  for  that  fire  andi  levity  whHi^ll 
makes  the  ydung  ones  scarce  conii^ersible,  wheo^ailit!^ 
^e  wasted  and  tempered  by  y-ears^  mait^s  a  very  j^eai. 
aunt  .old  age.  Besides,-  this: national  fkult  of  being  ^ 
very  talkative  look^  natural  and  gi^iceft^  iii  one  thai; 
Bas  gray  hairs  tto^countenance^^  it.  The  mentioitm^ 
thisfetiltin  the  French  must  pu^mfe^ittimiftd  tb-fihisft 
iJiy  letter,  lest  you  think  me  alreiadj^  too  muchi^cf^ 
ifi  bf  their  conversation  ;  but  I  must  desire  you  to 
consider,  that  travelling  d6e^,  inthis^  i^speotV  ^  * 
little  claim  to  the  privilege  of  old  stge. 
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**  I  c  A  KNOT  pretend  to  trouble  you.  with  any  neiirs 

fi-orm  this  place^  where  the  only  advantage  I  have^be- 

J9  getting  die  lang'uage,  is*  to   see  the  manners 

id  temper  of  the  people,  wjiich^  1  beJieire,  may  bo 

?tler  learned  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  citiesi 
where  artifice  and  disguise  arc  more  in  fashion, 

**^  I  have  already  seen,  as  1  informed  you  in  my 
last,  all  the  king's  palacesj  and  have  now  seen  a  great 
pan  of  the  country,  I  never  thought  there  had  been 
in  the  world  such  an  excessive  magnificence  or  po- 
verty as  1  have  met  with  in  both  togetlier.  One  can 
scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing 
about  the  king  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  it  makes  half 
his  subjects  go  barefoot.  The  people  are>  howevcri 
the  happiest  in  the  worlds  and  enjoy,  fi^om  the  bene- 
fit of  their  climate  ai^d  natural  constitution,  such  a 
.Jerpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temperj 
'as  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of 
other  nations.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  sla-^ 
very  to  make  them  miserable*  There  is  nothing  Xo 
ht  met  with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty, 
I  Every  one  sing^,  laughs,  and  starves*  Their  con- 
iVersation  is  generally  agreeable  j  for  if  they  have  any 

it  or  sense,  tliey  are  sure  to  sh9W  it.  They  never 
Meml  upon  a  second  meetingj  but  use  all  the  freedom 
aod  familiarity  at  first  sight)  that  a  long  intimacy,  or 
abundance  of  wine,  can  scarce  draw  from  an  Eng- 
Jishraau.  Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in 
this  art  of  showing-  themselves  to  the  best  advantage^ 
They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the 
^orst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs.  Every  on© 
knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look  and 
P^^ture  as  Sir  Godfrey^  KncUer  could  draw  her  in,    I 

i^Hmot  end  my  letter  without  observing  that,  fr^nv 
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what  I  have  already  seen  erf  the  world,  I  cannot  but 
set  a  particular  mark  of  distinction  upon  those  who 
abound  most  in  virtues  of  their  nation,  and  least  with 
its  imperfections.  When,  therefore,  I  see  the  good 
sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will 
•xcuse  me  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambi-* 
tious  of  subscribing  myself, 

"  Sir,  Yours,  &c.»'- 
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— — .Va/o»  adjiumina  primum 
Deferimua,  a^rvogue  gelu  duramua  et  undis. 

ViRO. 

X  Am  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  some- 
thing that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  coun- 
trymen. The  present  season  of  the  year  having  put 
most  of  them  in  slight  summer-suits,  has  turned  my 
speculations  to  a  subject  that  concerns  every  one  who 
is  sensible  of  cold  or  heat,  which  I  believe  takes  in 
the  greatest  part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconstant  than 
the  British  climate,  if  we  except  the  humour  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  have  frequently  in  one  day  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  shivered  in  the  dog- 
days,  and  been  forced  to  throw  off  my  coat  in  Janua- 
ry. I  have  gone  to  bed  in  August  and  rose  in  De- 
cember. Summer  has  often  caught  me  in  my  Drap 
de  Berry,  and  winter  in  my  Doily  suit. 

I  remember  a  very  whimsical  fellow  (commonly 
known  by  the  name   of  Posture -master)  in  Kinp 
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Charles  the  Seconcr&  reign,  who  was  the  plague  of 
all  tlie  taylors  about  town.  He  would  ofieu  send  for 
one  of  them  to  take  measure  of  him  ;  but  would  so 
contrive  it  as  to  hait;  a  most  immoderate  rising  in 
one  of  hii  shoulders.  When  the  clothes  were  brought 
home,  and  tried  upon  him,  the  deformity  was  remov- 
ed into  the  other  shoulder.  Upon  which  the  taylof 
begg^ed  pardon  for  the  mistake^  and  mended  it  aa  fast 
as  lie  could  ^  but,  upon  a  third  trial,  found  him  a 
straight-shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to  see> 
but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humped  back.  In  shoit, 
this  wandering-  tumour  puzzled  all  the  wmkmea 
about  town,  who  found  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
so  changeable  a  customer.  My  reader  will  applf 
thJB  to  any  one  who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a  season  of 
our  English  climate. 

After  this  short  descant  on  the  uncertainty  of  our 
English  weather,  I  come  to  my  moral* 

A  man  should  lake  care  that  his  body  be  not  too 
soft  for  his  climate ;  but  rather,  if  possible,  harden 
and  season  himself  beyond  the  degree  of  cold  where- 
in he  lives.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  how  we 
may  inure  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the  extremi- 
ties of  weather  without  injury.  The  inhabitants  of 
Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without  complaining  of  the 
bleakness  of  the  air  in  whicii  they  are  bom,  as  the 
armies  of  the  northern  nations  keep  the  fieUl  all  win* 
ter,  Tiie  softest  of  our  British  ladies  expose  dieii* 
anns  and  necks  to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could 
not  do  without  catching  cold,  for  want  of  bLcing  ac- 
customed to  it.  Tlie  whole  body,  by  the  same  means, 
might  contract  the  same  firmness  and  temper.  The 
Scythian  that  was  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  togonakt^tl,  itpliedi 
^  Because  we  are  all  over  face/'     Mr.  Locke  ad* 
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visetparetitB  to  have  their  eMWi«n*tf  feet  wa^d 
every  morning  tn  ctfld  Water,  Whkh  might  ^rofeabl^ 
prolong  nnAtitud69  of  lives. 

I  verily  betcve  a  t(M  biath  Would  b^  one  of  th^ 
■tost  Iwaltlifo)  exercised  ki  the  nfOtld,  ^ef^  it  niwle 
me  of  in  the  edueation  of  yomhi  It  ^onid  nake 
their  bocties  more  -thain  proof  to  the  injuries  of  the 
mc  aoid  weather.  It  ytoiM  be  someUi^  like  ifYxA 
the  poets  tell  m  of  A%h^es>  vrhotii  his  iftOtfaer  H 
flddd  to  have  dippfed,  when  he  yfM  ai  chiM>  in*  the  ri- 
ver Sty*.  The  story  add«,  that  this  nttttde  him  iftVtrl- 
nerable  all  over,  excepting  that  part  whkh  the  dio- 
ther  held  in  her  hand  during  thid  imniersiony  aa^ 
which  by  that  means  lost  the  benefit  of  these  harden 
ing  waters.  Our  common  practice  runs  in  a  qnit^ 
contrary  method.  We  are  perpetugfliy  softening 
ourselves  by  good  fires  and  ifiirrti  clothes.  The  air 
within  our  rooms  has  generally  two  or  three  mcffi 
degrees  of  heat  in  it  than  the  ak  without  doori^. 

Graisus  is  an  old,  lethargic  valettidinaritLn.  Foi^ 
these  twenty  years  last  past,  he  has  beei^  clothed  iM 
frieze  of  the  same  colonr  and  of  the  same  piece.  He 
fancies  he  should  catch  his  death  }n  any  other  kind  of 
manufacture  '^  and^  though  his  avarice  Would  incline 
him  to  wear  it  till  it  was  thtead-bare,  he  dares  not  do 
it,  lest  he  should  take  cold  #hen  the  naj^  is  off.  He 
could  no  more  live  without  his  frieze  coat  than  with'- 
out  his  skin.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  properly' his  coat) 
as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of  the  integuments  of 
the  body. 

How  different  an  okl  niiaft  is  Crassus  from  myself. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  particular  distinction  of  the  Iron'- 
•ides  to  be  robust  and  hardy,  to  defy  the  cold  and 
Hain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its  worst.  My  father  liv- 
ed till  a  hundred  withotit  a  cough  ijajnd  we  have  9;tr> 
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dltion  In  the  family,  that  my  gmnd-fatber  used  to  throw 
ofT  his  hat  and  go  open  breasted  after  four  score*  As 
for  myself,  they  used  to  souse  me  over  head  and  eai'3 
111  water  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  that  I  am  uow  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  case-hardened  of  the  whole 
family  of  tlie  Iron  skies*  In  shorty  I  have  been  so 
plunged  in  water  and  inured  to  die  cold,  that  I  re- 
gard myself  as  a  piece  of  true -tempered  Steele  >  and 
can  say  with  the  above-mentioned  Scythian,  that  t 
am  facej  or,  if  my  enemiis  please  j  forehead^  all  oven 
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Ihim  Jlummas  /oxtJt,  ets*nUu9  imtoiur  Olympu 

I  Am  considering  how  most  of  the  great  phoenoml- 
n&j  or  appearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  bf 
ilie  art  of  man.  Thunder  is  grown  a  common  drug 
among  tlie  cliymists-  Lightning  may  be  bought  hj 
the  pound.  If  a  man  has  occasion  for  a  lambent 
Oamcj  you  have  whole  sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of 
j>hosphor.  Showers  of  rain  are  to  he  met  with  in 
every  vrater-work;  and  wo  arc  informed,  that  some 
years  ago  the  virtuosos  of  Fiance  covered  a  little 
vault  with  artificial  snow,  which  they  made  to  fall 
above  an  hour  together,  for  the  entertainment  of  lii5 
present  majesty, 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  noble 
Pi  re- work  that  was  eKhibited  last  night  upon  the 
Thames*  You  might  there  see  a  little  sky  tilled  with 
iimuincrable  blazing  stars  and  meteors*  Nothing 
^0uld  be  more  asionishijig  than  the  pillars  of  Same, 
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clouds  of  smoke,  and  multitudes  of  stars  mingled  to- 
gether in  such  an  agreeable  confusion.  Every  rocket 
ended  in  a  constellation,  and  strowed  the  air  with 
such  a  shower  of  silver  spangles,  as  opened  and  en- 
lightened the  whole  scene  from  time  to  time.  It  pat 
me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  Oedipus, 

Why  from  the  bleediniy  womb  of  monstrous  night 
Burst  fordi  such  myriads  of  abortive  stars  { 

In  short,  the  artist  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and 
was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and  smoke,  that  one 
would  have  thought  nothing  but  a  salamander  could 
have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends 
during  this  whole  show.  One  of  them  being  a  critic, 
that  is,  a  man  who  on  all  occasions  is  more  attentiv6 
to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  present,  begun  to  ex- 
ert his  talent  upon  the  several  objects  we  had  before 
us.  "I  am  mightily  pleased,"  says  he,  "  with  that 
burning  cypher.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  so 
proper  to  write  with  as  wild-fire,  as  no  characters 
can  be  more  legible  than  those  which  are  read  by 
their  own  light.  But  as  for  your  cardinal  virtues,  I 
do  not  care  for  seeing  them  in  such  combustible 
figures.  Who  can  imagine  Chastity  with  a  body  of 
fire,  or  Temperance  in  a  flame  ?  Justice,  indeed,  may 
be  furnished  out  of  this  element  as  far  as  her  sword 
goes,  and  Courage  may  be  all  over  one  continued 
blaze,  if  the  artist  pleases.'* 

Our  companion,  observing  that  we  laughed  at  this 
unseasonable  severity,  let  drop  the  critic,  and  propos- 
ed a  subject  for  a  fire-work,  which  he  thought  would 
be  very  amusing,  if  executed  by  so  able  an  artist  as 
he  who  was  at  that  time  entertaining  us.  The  plan 
he  mentioned  was  a  scene  in  Milton.     He  would 
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have  21  large  piece  of  machineiy  represent  the  Paii* 
d^niouttim,  whore 

I  fi  ojh  iJie  arched  roof 


W 


w 


Pt'iident  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  stJAiTj  lamps,  and  bbzlnjf  cresspis,  fed 
AViEh  Xiipliia  and  Asphnllus,.  yielded  light 
Aa  i  jrom  a  sk} ^^ — - 

This  might  be  finely  represented  by  sevci^al  UlumU 
nations  disposed  in  s.  great  frame  of  wood,  wiUi  ten 
thousand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire,  which  men 
versed  in  this  art  know  very  well  how  to  raise.  The 
evil  spirits  at  the  same  time  might  very  properly  ap-» 
pear  in  vehicles  of  flame,  and  employ  ad  the  Lricka 
of  art  to  terrify  and  surprise  the  spectator. 

We  wore  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
thought,  but  fancied  there  was  somethings  in  it  too 
serious  J  and  perhaps  too  borridj  to  be  put  into  exe* 
cution* 

Upon  this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  sn  account  of 
a  fire*work  described,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  by  Stra- 
da.  A  prince  of  Itaiy^  it  seems,  entertained  his  mis- 
tress with  it  upon  a  great  lake.  In  Uie  midst  of  this 
lake  was  a  huge  floatinir  niouutain,  made  by  art.  The 
mountain  represented  jEtna,  bcijig  bored  through  the 
topwiih  a  monstrous  orifice.  Upon  a  signal  given j 
tiic  erupLion  began.  Fire  and  smoke,  mixed  with 
several  unusual  prodigies  and  figures,  made  tlieir  ap- 
pearimce  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden  t!iere  was 
heard  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise  within  the  en-' 
trails  of  the  machine.  After  which  the  mountain 
burst,  iind  discovered  a  vast  cavity  in  that  side  which 
fsLced  the  prince  and  his  court.  Within  this  hollow 
^vas  Vulcan's  shop^  full  of  fire  and  clock-work*  A 
fcltimn  of  blue  flame  issued  out  incessantly  from  th^ 
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forge.  Vulcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out 
thunder-bolts,  that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  from 
the  anvil  with  dreadful  cracks  and  flashes.  Venus 
stood  by  him  in  a  figure  of  the  brightest  fire,  with 
numberless  Cupids  on  all  sides  of  her,  that  shot  out 
voUiea  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was  an  altar 
with  hearts  of  fire  flaming  on  it.  I  have  forgot  seve- 
ral other  particulars  no  less  curious,  and  have  only 
mentioned  these  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
fable  or  design  in  a  fire-work,  which  may  give  an  ad- 
ditional beiuty  to  those  surprising  objects. 

I  seldom  sfee  any  thhig  that  raises  wonder  in  me, 
^hich  does  not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn  that  makes 
ray  heart  the  better  for  it.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  bed, 
and  ruminating  on  what  I  had  seen,  I  could  hot  for- 
bear reflecting  on  the  insignificapcy  of  human  art, 
#heh  set  in  comparison  with  tlie  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. In  the  pursuit  of  thii  thought,  I  considered 
ft  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  a  bhtzing- 
Mat*,  as  a  sky-rocket  is  discharged  by  a  hand  that  is 
Almighty.  Many  of  my  readers  saw  that  in  the  yeai^ 
1680,  and,  if  they  are  not  mathematicians,  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a  ihuch  greater 
degree  of  swifhiess  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  drew  af- 
ter it  a  tail  of  fire  that  was  four  score  millions  of  miles 
in  length.  What  an  amazing  thought  is  it  to  consi- 
der this  stupendous  body  traversing  the  immensity  of 
the  creation  with  such  a  rapidity,  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  wheeling  about  in  that  line  which  the  Almighty- 
had  prescribed  for  it  ?  That  it  should  move  in  such 
an  inconceivable  fury  and  combustion,  and  at  the 
0ame  time  with  such  an  exact  regularity  ?  How  s[ia« 
clous  must  the  universe  be  that  give^  such  bodies  as 
these  their  full  play,  without  suffering  the  least  disorn 
der  or  coitfusion  by  it  ?  What  a  glorious  sfxbvr  ar^ 
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those  beings  eate ruined  \rilhj  thai  can  look  inio  tUk 

great  theatre  of  nature,  and  svie  myriads  ot  such  tiH.^- 
TDendous  objects  wantkihig^  through  those  inmiea- 
suitable  dcptiisof  cUicr,  and  rumiing  their  appointed 
courses  ?  Our  ej-es  may  hereafter  be  strong  enough 
to  com  man  d  this  niagnitlcent  prospect,  and  our  un- 
derstandings able  to  tiud  oui  ihe  several  uses  of  these 
great  parts  of  tlie  uoiverse*  In  the  mean  timej  they 
are  yery  proper  objects  for  our  imaginations  to  con- 
template, that  wc  may  form  more  exalted  notions  of 
iuEnite  wisdom  and  power j  and  learn  to  think  hum-- 
bly  of  ourselvcsj  and  of  all  the  little  %s'orks  of  hu- 
njaii  iiivcntioii. 
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Qii^E  F  lo^iginqu9  magia  placeni.  Tacit* 

On  Tuesday  last  I  published  two  letters  written  by 
a  gentleman  in  his  travels.  As  they  were  applaud- 
ed by  my  best  readers,  I  shall  this  day  publish  two 
more  from  the  same  hand*  The  first  of  them  con- 
tains a  matter  of  fact  which  is  very  curious,  and  may 
deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are  versed  in  Bri^ 
tish  antiquities. 

"  Sir,  BMs^  Mmj  ls,N.  S, 

^*  Bec  AUSK  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  newSf 
I  shall  send  you  a  story  tliat  was  lately  given  me  by  a 
gentU^man  of  this  country,  who  is  descended  from 
one  ol  the  persons  concerned  in  the  relation,  and  very 
inquisitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the  family  now 
in  Engiaad, 
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<<  I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  pre- 
ferred with  great  care  among  the  writings  of  this 
gentleman's  family,  and  that  it  has  been  given  t6  two 
or  three  of  our  English  nobility,  when  they  were  in 
these  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of 
that  family  now  remaining  in  Great-Britain. 

"  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  noble- 
man, called  John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in 
Tourraine.    His  brothers  were  Philip  and  Briant, 
Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the  French 
king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  quality  when  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English.     The  king  of 
England  chanced  to  see  tlie  youth,  and  being  much 
pleased  with  his  person  and  behaviour,  begged  him 
of  the  king  his  prisoner.     It  happened,  some  years 
after  this,  that  John,  the  other  brother,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  a  considera- 
ble post  in  the  French  army,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Briant,  who  at  that  time  was  an  officer  in  the  king  of 
England's  guards.     Briant  knew  nothing  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  being  naturally  of  a  haughty  temper,  treat- 
ed him  very  insolentlyN  and  more  like  a  criminal  than 
a  prisoner  of  war.     This  John  resented  so  highly, 
that  he  challenged  him  to  a  single  combat.    The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  and  time  and  place  assigned  them 
by  the  king's  appointment.     Both  appeared  on  the 
day  prefixed,  and  entered  tlie  lists,  completely  armed, 
amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators.     Their  first 
encounters  were  very  furious,  and  the  success  equal 
on  both  sides  ;  till,  after  some  toil  and  bloodshed,  they 
were  parted  by  their  seconds  to  fetch  breath,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  afresh  for  the  combat.      Briant,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  cast  his  eye  upon  his  brotlier's 
eiicutcheon,  which  he  saw  agree  in  all  points  witlihis 
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own*  I  need  not  tell  jou  alter  this  vrhh  what  joy^ 
and  surprise  ihe  story  ends*  King  Edward^  who 
knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem, 
gave  10  each  of  them,  by  the  kiivg  of  France's  con- 
sent, die  following  coat  of  arms,  wtiich  I  will  send 
you  in  the  original  language,  not  being  herald  enough 
to  blazon  it  in  English/' 

*  L^  Roi  tPAn^hurrc^  par  permhsion  du  Eoi  de 
I'rance^  fwur  ptrftStucUe  mt moire  de  iryr»  grandm 
fait 9  d'urme*  tt  ^dvliii  cnvtTs  kur^  r&itj  ttitr  donnu 
par  ampiiatiQn  ^  hnrs  urmf%  tnvne  troijc  d 'argent 
tamo  nee  de  quaire  voyuUles  d'or  en  ehuntfi  de  ^a^icp 
quails  avQttnt  au/iaravani^  une  tndcjileiruse  Jaiie  tn 
fa^t^n^  de  croij^  de  gneuile  in^eree  au  dtdans  de  la 
./If  eroix  d^argcni  et  par  ie  miiifu  d^iccile  gui  e^t 
jr/ki/Hrfion  fft'*  deujc  croiJC"  que  /i  or  tent  ic^  diis  roi» 
•  ■!  iu  ^utrre/ 

*«  I  am  afraid,  hy  tliis  time,  you  wonder  tJmt  I 
sliouid  send  you  for  oewsj  a  tale  of  tJuec  or  four  hun- 
di-ed  yeara  old ;  and,  I  dare  say,  never  thought,  when 
TU  desired  me  to  write  to  you,  iliat  1  should  trouble 

lU  with  a  story  of  King  John,  especittHy  at  a  tin  e 
when  thei'c  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that 
fiirnishcs  discourbe  lor  all  Europe*  But  1  confess  I 
am  the  more  fond  of  the  relaiioijj  bce;;u5ie  it  brings  to 
mind  the  noble  exploits  of  our  own  countrymen  : 
thou^b^  at  tUe  same  time,  1  nmst  own  it  is  not  so 
much  the  vanity  of  an  Ej-glishman  which  puts  me 
upon  writing  it,  as  that  I  iiuve  ol  taking  aii  occasion  to 
^ubsciibc  iny&tlf, 

«  Sir,  yotirsj  kc/' 
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*<  Sir,  Bloiay  May  20,  N.  S.    ^ 

<*  I  AM  extreijaelf  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind 
lettert  which  was  the  only  English,  that  had  been 
spokea  to  me  in  some  months  together,  for  I  am  at 
present  forced  to  think  the  absence  of  myx^ountrymetf 
my  good  fortune : 

Votttm  in  amante  novum  !  vellem  quod  amatur  abestet 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for, 
had  I  ^ayed  near  the  French  court,  though  I  must 
confess  I  would  not  but  have  seen  it,  because  1  belieye 
it  showed  me  some  of  the  finest  places  and  of  the 
greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cannot  hear  a 
name  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a 
piece  of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  sig- 
nalized himself  in  a  battle.  One  would  fancy  one's 
self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  palaces  of  romance ;  one 
meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  something  so 
like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and 
water- works.  1  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to 
make  a  quicker  progress  through  the  French  tongue, 
because  I  believe  it  is  impossible  fora  learner  of  lan- 
guage to  find  in  any  nation  such  advantages  as  in  this, 
where  every  body  is  so  very  courteous,  and  so  very 
talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noise  as 
long  as  they  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud,  any  hour 
of  the  morning,  as  oui^  own  countrymen  at  midnight. 
By  what  I  have  seen,  there  is  more  mirth  in  the 
French  conversation,  and  more  wit  in  the  English. 
You  abound  more  in  jests,  btit  they  in  laughter.  Thdr 
language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is 
made  up  of  so  much  repetition  and  compliment* 
One  may  kno\^  a  foreigner  by  his  answering  only  No 
or  Yes  to  a  question,  which  a  Frenchman  generally 
makes  a  sentence  of.    They  have  a  set  of  ceremo- 
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nious  phrases  that  nm  through  all  ranks  and  degrees 
araong^  them*  Nothing  is  more  common  tlian  to  hear 
a  shop-keeper  desirmg  his  neighbour  to  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  him  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  a  couple  of 
cobblers  that  arc  extremely  glad  of  the  honour  of  see- 
ing one  another* 

*^  The  face  of  the  whole  coantryj  where  I  now  am, 
is  at  ihisr  season  pleasant  beyond  imagination*  I  can- 
not but  fancy  the  birds  of  this  place^  as  weH  as  the 
men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  those  of  our  own  na- 
tion* I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the  start  of 
ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new 
Btylc,  I  have  passed  one  March  in  my  life  without 
being  ruflled  hy  the  winds,  and  one  April  without 
being  washed  with  rains. 

"  I  amj  Sir,  yours,  &c." 
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J^erders  nec/mtu^  auva  kisna  sit&t. 
Jii  Uner£  Jaciuntf  sed  no^i  impurt^,  pttella  j 
S<epe^  suiii  utsro  qriss  necat^  ipua  p^rit. 

There  wa»  no  part  of  the  show  on  tlie  Thanks- 
giving-day that  so  much  pleased  and  alTected  me,  as 
tlie  little  boys  and  girlsj  w  ho  were  ranged  with  so 
much  order  and  decency  in  tliat  part  of  the  Strand 
which  reaches  from  the  May- pole  to  Exeter-Change* 
Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitudej  clothed  ia 
the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  spectacle 
.pleasing  both  to  God  and  man,  and  a  more  beautiful 
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expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  than  could  have 
been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  U-iumph. 
Never  did  a  more  full  and  unspotted  chorus  of  hunoan 
creatures  join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The 
care  and  tenderness  which  appeared  in  the  looks  of 
their  several  instructors,  v^ho  veere  disposed  »nong 
this  little  helpless  people,  could  not  forbear  touching 
every  heart  that  had  any  sentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  see  this 
assembly  of  objects,  so  proper  to  excite  that  charity 
and  compassion  wliich  she  bears  to  all  who  stand  in 
need  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time  I  question  not  but 
her  royal  bounty  will  extend  itself  to  them.  A  charity 
bestowed  on  the  education  of  so  many  of  her  young 
subjects,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thousand  pen- 
sions to  those  of  a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater 
stations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  institution  of  charity- 
schools,  which,  of  late  years,  has  so  universally  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  nation,  as  the  glory  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  and  the  most  proper  means  that  can  be 
made  use  of  to  recover  it  out  of  its  present  degene- 
racy and  depravation  of  manners.  It  seems  to  pror 
mise  us  an  honest  and  virtuous  posterity :  there  will 
be  few  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  atl^ast  be 
able  to  write  and  read,  and  have  not  had  an  early 
tincture  of  religion.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  several  persons  of  wealth  and  quality,  who  made 
their  procession  through  the  members  of  these  new 
erected  seminaries,  will  not  regard  them  only  as  an 
empty  spectacle,  or  the  materials  of  a  fine  show,  but 
contribute  to  their  maintenance  and  increase.  For 
my  part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonish- 
ing victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  h^ 
in  some  measure  the  blessings  returned  upon  that 
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natloHal  charity  which  has  been  so  conspiciioui  of 
late,  and  tiiat  tlie  great  successes  of  the  last  war,  for 
which  we  lately  offered  up  our  dianksj  were  in  some 
measure  occasioned  by  the  several  objects  which  then 
%\Qod  before  us, 

^  Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mcDtion  n 
piece  of  charity  which  has  not  been  yet  exerted  among 
ws,  and  which  deserves  our  attention  the  more,  be* 
cause  it  is  practised  by  most  of  the  nations  about  us, 
J  mean  a  provision  for  foundling^s,  or  for  those  chil- 
dren who,  through  want  of  such  a  provision,  arc  ex- 
posed to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents. 
One  does  not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
without  liorror ;  but  what  muUiiudcs  of  infanta  have 
been  made  away  by  those  who  brought  them  into  the 
world,  ancf  were  afterwards  eidier  ashamed  or  unable 
to  provide  foi^  them  i 

There  is  scarce  an  assises  where  some  unhappy 
wretch  is  not  executed  for  tlic  murder  of  a  child* 
And  how  many  more  of  these  monsters  of  inlmmanity 
may  we  suppose  to  be  wholly  undiscovered,  or  cleared 
for  want  of  legal  evidence  ?  not  to  mention  those, 
whoj  by  unnatural  practices,  do  in  some  measure  de- 
feat the  intentions  of  Providence,  and  destroy  their 
conceptions  even  before  they  see  the  light.  In  all 
these  tlic  guilt  is  equal,  though  the  punishment  is  not 
so*  But  to  pass  by  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  (which 
Is  not  to  be  expressed  by  words,}  if  we  only  consider 
it  as  it  robs  the  commonwealth  of  its  full  number  of 
citizens,  it  certainly  deserves  the  utmost  application 
and  wisdom  of  a  people  to  prevent  it- 
It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  the  pro- 
iiigate  women  into  it,  and  overcomes  the  tenderness 
which  is  natural  to  them  on  other  occasions,  is  the 
ftar  of  shamej  or  tlieir  iuabiiity  to  support  those  whom 
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they  gave  life  to.  I  shall  therefore  show  how  this 
evil  is  prevented  in  other  countries,  as  I  have  learned 
from  those  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  several 
great  cities  of  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and 
many  other  large  towns,  great  hospitals  built  like^our 
colleges.  In  the  walls  of  these  hospitals  are  placed 
machines,  in  the  shape  of  large  lanterns,  with  a  little 
door  in  the  side  of  them  turned  towards  the  street, 
and  a  bell  bulging  by  them.  The  child  is  deposited 
in  this  lantern,  which  is  immediately  turned  about 
iiito  the  inside  of  the  hospital.  The  person  Who  con- 
veys the  child  rings  the  bell,  and  leaves  it  there, 
upon  which  the  proper  officer  comes  and  receives  it 
without  making  further  inquiries.  The  parent  or 
friend,  who  lays  the  child  there,  generally  leaves  a 
note  with  it,  declaring  whether  it  be  yet  christened, 
the  name  it  should  be  called  by,  the  particular  marks 
upon  it,  and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child,  or  takes 
it  out  after  it  has  been  some  years  in  the  hospital. 
Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  the  father  has  afterwards 
owned  the  young  foundling  for  his  son,  or  left  his 
estate  to  him.  This  is  certain,  that  many  are  by  this 
means  preserved,  and  do  signal  services  to  their  coun- 
try, who  without  such  a  provision  might  have  perished 
as  abortives,  or  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
perhaps  have  bi^ught  upon  their  guilty  parents  the 
like  destruction* 

This  I  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves  our  most 
serious  consideration,  for  which  reason,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  impertinent  in  laying  it  before  mfy 
readers. 
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Quod  taut  areani  mn  enatruhik  J^brd*        Vt.n^* 

As  I  was  TTiaking  up  tny  ^Monday's  provision  for  tiie 
publicj  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  being  a 
bcltcf  entertainment  tiian  any  I  can  furnish  out  my- 
self, I  shall  set  it  before  the  reader,  and  desire  Jiim  to 
fall  on  witliout  further  ceremony* 

«  Sir, 

**  Your  two  kinsmen  and  predecessors  of  itmnoi- 
tal  memory  were  very  famous  for  their  dreams  and 
visionsi  and  contrary  to  all  other  authorsj  never  plea- 
sed their  readers  more  thati  when  they  were  nodding. 
Now  it  is  observed  that  Uie  se^t^nd'aight  generally 
runs  in  the  blood  ;  and,  Sir,  we  are  in  hopes  that  you 
yours  el  f>  like  the  rest  of  your  family,  may  at  length 
prove  a  dreamer  of  dreamsj  and  a  seer  of  visions* 
In  tlie  mean  while  I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present 
of  a  dream,  which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till 
such  timo  as  you  yourself  shall  think  fit  to  gmtify 
tlie  public  with  any  of  your  nocturnal  discoveries. 

"  You  must  understand  J  Sir,  I  liad  yesterday  been 
reading  and  ruminating  upon  that  passage  where 
Momu»  is  said  to  have  found  fault  ^vith  the  make  of  a 
man,  because  he  had  not  a  window  in  his  breast. 
The  moral  of  this  story  is  very  obvious,  and  niean^ 
BO  more  than  that  the  heart  of  a  man  is  so  full  of  wiles 
and  ai'lifices,  treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  no 
guessing  at  what  he  is  from  Iiis  speeches  and  outward 
appearances*  1  was  immediately  reflecting  how 
happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there  was  s 
window  JXi  the  breast  of  every  one  that  n^es  or  r6' 
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ceives  love.  What  protestaUons  and  perjuries  would 
be  saved  on  the  one  side,  what  hypocrisy  and  dissimu- 
lation on  the  other !  I  am  myself  very  far  gone  in 
this  passion  for  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  unsearchable 
heart.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  the  secrets 
of  it,  and  particularly  whether  I  am  really  in  her  good 
graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  tlie  happy  person. 

^  I  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  la 
sudden  methought  Aurelia  lay  by  my  side.  I  was 
placed  by  her  in  the  posture  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 

With  looki  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamour'd. 

As  I  cast  my  eye  upon  her  bosom,  it  appeared  to  be 
all  of  crystal,  and  so  wonderfully  transpai^ent,  that  I 
saw  every  thought  in  her  heart.  The  first  images  I 
discovered  in  it  were  fans,  silks,  ribbons,  laces,  and 
Inany  other  gew-gaws,  which  lay  so  thick  together, 
ihat  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shop: 
These  all  faded  away  and  vanished,  when  immediate- 
ly I  discerned  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  equipa- 
ges and  liveries,  that  ran  through  the  heart,  one  aftefi 
another,  in  a  very  great  hurry  for  above  half  an  houf> 
together.  After  this,  looking  very  attentively,  I  ob> 
served  the  whole  space  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  "of 
cards,  in  which  I  could  see  distinctly  three  matadorc^ 
There  then  followed  a  quick  succession  of  different, 
scenes.  A  playhouse,  a  church,  a  court,  a  puppet- 
show,  rose  up  one  after  another,  till  at  last  they  all 
of  them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  whicl^ 
kept  footing  in  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.  These 
were  driven  off  at  last  by  a  lap-dog,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Guinea  pig,  a  squirrel,  and  a  monkey.. 
I  myself,  to  my  no  small  joy,  brought  up  tlie  rear  of 
these  worthy  favourites.  I  was  ravished  at  being  so 
happily  posted  and  fn  full  possession  of  the  heart  ? 
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but  as  I  saw  the  little  figure  of  myself  simperingj 
and  mightily  pleased  with  its  situation,  on  a  sudden 
the  heart  methou^ht  gave  a  sigh,  in  which,  as  I  found 
afterwards,  my  little  representative  vanished ;  for, 
upon  applying  ray  eye,  1  fotind  my  place  taken  up 
Uy  an  ill-bred,  awkward  puppy,  with  a  money-bag 
under  each  arm*  TJiis  gentleman,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  station  long  before  he  yielded  it  up  to  a 
wl[^ht  as  disagreeable  as  himself  wiUi  a  white  stick 
in  his  hand.  These  three  last  figures  represented  to 
me  in  a  lively  manner  the  conllicts  in  Aurelia's  heart 
between  Love,  Avarice,  and  Ambition*  For  we  jost- 
led one  another  out  by  turns,  and  disputed  die  post 
for  a  great  while.  But,  at  last,  to  my  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  I  saw  myself  enth^cly  settled  in  it.  I 
was  so  transported  with  niy  success,  tltat  I  could  not 
forbear  hugging  my  dear  piece  of  crystal,  when  to  my 
unspeakable  mortification  I  awaked >  and  found  my 
mistress  metamorphosed  into  a  pillow. 

*^  This  is  not  tlie  first  time  I  have  been  tlius  disap- 
pomted." 

"  O  venerable  Nestor?  if  you  have  any  skill  in 
dreams,  let  me  know  whether  I  have  the  same  place 
m  the  real  heart,,  that  I  had  in  the  visionary  one  :  to 
tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death  between  hope 
and  fear.  I  was  very  sanguine  till  eleven  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  I  overheard  an  unlucky  old  wo- 
man telling  her  neighbour,  that  dreams  always  went 
by  contraries.  I  did  not,  iiideed,  before  much  like 
the  crystal  heart,  remembering  that  confounded  si- 
mile in  Valentiniauj  of  a  maidj  «»  cold  a^  crystal,  nc- 
vet  to  6t^  ihaw'd,  Besides,  I  verily  believe,  if  I  had  slept 
&  little  longer,  that  awkward  whelp,  w^ith  his  monc  y 
bags,  would  certainly  have  made  bis  second  entrance, 
If  you  can  tell  the  fair  one's  mindj  it  will  be  no  amail 
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proof  of  your  art^  for,  I  dare  say,  it  is  more  than  she 
herself  can  do.     Every  sentence  she  speaks  is  a  lid- 
dle ;  all  that  I  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  I  am  her  and 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Peter  Puzzle." 
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>  tentanda  via  est       ■> <t        Viei^. 


I  Have  lately  entertained  my  reader  with  two  or 
three  letters  from  a  traveller,  and  may  possibly,  in 
some  of  my  future  papers,  oblige  him  with  more  from 
the  same  hand.  The  following  one  comes  from  a  pro- 
jector, which  is  a  sort  of  correspondent,  as  diverting 
as  a  traveller :  his  subject  having  the  same  grace  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted 
'.to  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  had  a  particular  fondness  for  a  project, 
and  may  say  without  vanity,  that  I  have  a  pretty  tole- 
rable genius  that  way  myself.  I  could  mention  some 
which  I  have  brought  to  maturity,  others  which  have 
miscarried,  and  many  more  which  I  have  yet  by  me, 
and  are  to  take  their  fate  in  the  world  when  I  see  a 
proper  juncture.  I  had  a  hand  in  the  land-bank)  and 
was  consulted  with  upon  the  reformation  of  manners. 
I  have  had  several  designs  upon  the  Thames  and  ,the 
New  River,  not  to  mention  my  refinements  upon  lot- 
teries and  insurances,  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
project,  which,  if  it  had  succeeded  to  my  wishes, 
would  Ivavc  made  gold  as  plentiful  in  this  nation  ts 
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till  or  copper.  If  my  countrymen  havi;  not  reaped 
a»f  ativsintagcs  from  tliesc  my  designs^  it  was  not  for 
want  of  any  good  will  towards  them.  They  are 
obliged  to  me  for  my  kind  intentions  as  much  as  if 
they  had  taken  effect*  Projects  are  of  a  two-fold  na- 
ture ;  the  first  arising  from  public-spirited  personSj 
in  which  number  I  declare  myself ;  the  other  pro- 
ceeding from  a  regard  to  onr  private  interest^  of 
which  nature  is  that  in  the  following  letter. 


<*  A  MAN  of  yonr  reading  knows  very  well  that 
there  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Home^  callet!  by  the 
name  of  Nomenclators,  that  is,  in  Eng^lish,  men  wlio 
would  call  every  one  by  his  name.  When  a  great 
man  stood  for  any  public  office,  as  that  of  a  tribune^ 
A  consul,  or  a  censor,  he  had  always  one  of  tliose  no- 
men  claiors  at  his  el  bow  J  who  whispered  in  his  ear 
the  name  of  every  one  he  met  with,  and  by  that  means 
enabled  him  to  salute  every  Roman  citizen  by  his 
name  w^hen  he  asked  liim  for  his  vote.  To  come  to 
my  purpose,  I  h:ive  %viih  much  pains  and  assiduity 
qualified  myself  for  a  nomenclator  to  tliis  great  city, 
and  shall  gladly  enter  upon  my  office  as  soon  as  I 
meet  with  suitable  encouragement,  I  will  let  myself 
out  by  the  week  to  any  curious  country  gentleman  or 
forcjgneLS  If  he  takes  me  with  him  in  a  coach  to 
the  ringj  I  will  undertake  to  teach  tiim,  In  two  or 
tlircc  eveningsj  the  naiiics  of  the  most  cekb rated 
persons  who  frequent  that  place.  If  he  plants  mc 
l>y  his  side  in  the  pit,  I  will  call  over  to  him,  in  thej 
same  manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  ar 
disposed  among  the  boxes,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
point  out  to  him  the  persons  who  ogle  them  from 
their  respective  stations.  I  need  not  teil  yoti  that  I 
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may  be  of  the  same  use  in  any  other  public  assembly. 
Nor  do  I  only  profess  the  teaching  of  names,  but  of 
things.  Upon  the  sight  of  a  reigning  beauty,  I  shall 
mention  her  admirers,  and  discover  her  gallantries, 
if  they  are  of  public  notoriety.  I  shall  likewise 
mark  out  every  toast,  the  club  in  which  she  was  elect- 
ed, and  the  number  of  votes  that  t^ere  on  her  side. 
Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a 
figure  either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.  The 
men  too  shall  be  set  out  in  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racters, and  declared  whose  properties  they  arc. 
Their  wit,  wealth,  or  good  humour,  their  persons, 
stations,  and  titles,  shall  be  described  at  large. 

<<  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenclateress,  and  will 
be  ready  on  any  occasion,  to  attend  the  ladies.  She 
is  of  a  much  more  communicative  nature  than  myself, 
.and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  private  history  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  ten  miles  round.  She  has 
ifty  private  amours,  which  nobody  yet  knows  any 
thing  of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandestine  marriages 
Ihat  have  not  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue. 
She  will  wait  upon  any  lady  at  her  own  lodgings,  and 
talk,  by  the  clock,  after  the  rate  of  three  guineas  an 
hour, 

"  N.  B.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  the  author  of 
the  New  Atalantis. 

"  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  sagacity 
the  usefulness  of  this  project,  and  do  therefore  beg 
your  encouragement  of  it,  wliich  will  lay  a  very  great 
obligation  upon 

tt  Your  humble  servant.** 

After  this  letter  from  my  whimsical  correspondent, 
I  shall  publish  one  of  a  more  serious  nature,  which 
ctet^ervcL  the  utmost  attention  of  the  public,  and  in 
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particular  of  such  who  are  lovers  of  mankind.  It  Is 
on  no  less  a  subject,  than  that  of  discoveving  tlic  lon- 
gitude j  and  deserves  a  much  higher  name  than  that  of 
a  projects  if  our  language  afforded  any  such  term. 
But  all  I  can  say  on  tliis  subject  will  be  superfiuousj 
when  the  reader  sees  the  names  of  those  persons  by 
whom  this  letter  is  subscribed,  and  who  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  send  it  me.  1  must  only  take  noticej 
that  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  same  person 
who  has  lately  obliged  the  world  with  that  noble  plan, 
entitled,  A  Scheme  of  the  Solar  System,  with  the  Or- 
bits of  the  Planets  and  Comets  belonging  thei*etOp 
Described  from  Dr.  Ilalley's  accurate  Table  of 
Comets,  Pliilosoph.  Transact.  No-  297,  founded  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  Discoveries,  by  Wil- 
liam Whiston,  M.  A, 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq,  at  Button's  Coffee-housC| 

near  Cove nt -Garden. 

«'Siii,  Londm^Juiy  llj  1713. 

"Having  a  discovery  of  considerable  importance 
to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  finding  that  you  arc 
pleased  to  concern  yourself  in  any  thing  Uiat  tends  to 
the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the  liberty 
to  desire  tlie  insertion  of  this  letter  into  your  Guar- 
dian. We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of  it 
fi'om  you,  but  the  allowing  it  a  place  in  so  usefol  a 
piper.  Nor  do  we  insist  on  any  protection  from  you, 
if  what  we  propose  should  fall  short  of  what  wc  pre- 
tend to  I  since  any  disgrace »  which  in  that  case  must 
be  expected^  ought  to  lie  w^holly  at  our  own  doors^ 
and  to  be  entirely  borne  by  ourselves,  which  wc  hope 
wc  have  provided  for  by  putting  our  own  names  to 
this  paper, 
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**  It  18  well  known  Sir,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  learn* 
ed,  and  trading,  and  sailing  world,  that  the  great  de« 
feet  of  the  art  of  navigation  is,  that  a  ship  at  sea  has 
no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eastern  or  western 
voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  distant  sailing  from  the 
coasts,  to  know  her  longitude,  or  how  much  she  is 
gone  eastward  or  westward ;  as  it  can  easily  be  known 
in  any  clear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is  gone  north- 
ward or  southward ;  the  several  methods  by  lunar 
eclipses,  by  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  by  the  appul- 
ses  of  the  moon  to  fixed  stars,  and  by  the  even  motions 
of  pendulum  clocks  and  watches,  upon  how  solid 
foundations  soever  they  are  built,  still  failing  in  long 
voyages  at  sea  when  they  come  to  be  practised ;  and 
leaving  the  poor  sailors  to  the  great  inaccuracy  of  a 
log-line,  or  dead  reckoning.  This  defect  is  so  great, 
and  so  many  ships  have  been  lost  by  it,  and  this  has 
been  so  long  and  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  na- 
tions, that  great  rewards  are  said  to  be  publicly  of- 
fered for  its  supply.  We  are  well  satisfied,  that  the 
discovery  we  have  to  make  as  to  this  matter,  is  easily 
intelligible  by  all,  and  readily  to  be  practised  at  sea  a* 
well  as  at  land  ;  that  the  latitude  will  thereby  be  like^ 
ivise  found  at  the  same  time ;  and  tliat  with  proper 
changes  it.  may  be  made  as  universal  as  the  wori4 
«hall  please ;  nay,  that  the  longitude  and  latitude  may 
be  generally  hereby  determined  to  a  greater  degree 
pf  exactness  than  the  latitude  itself  is  now  usually 
found  at  sea.  S9  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will 
appear  very  worthy  the  public  consideration.  We 
jire  ready  to  disclose  it  to  the  world,  if  we  may  be 
assured  that  no  other  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  de- 
prive us  of  those  rewards  which  the  public  shall 
think  fit  to  bestow  for  such  a  discovery ;  but  do  not 
desire  actually  to  receive  any  bepefit  ojf  Ihat  natu^; 
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LUitJl  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  with  such  other  pro* 
per  persons  as  shall  he  chosen  lo  assist  bim»  have  gi* 
veil  their  opiujon  in  favour  of  tbis  discovery*  If  Mr, 
Ironside  pleases  so  far  to  oblige  the  public  as  to  com- 
municate this  proposal  to  the  world,  he  wUl  also  lay 
Si  j^reat  obligation  on 

•*  His  very  hutnbk  serTstnts, 

**  WilLp  WnisToif, 

"    HUMFHHY    DllTOKV^' 
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VirC, 

I  Do  not  care  for  burniJig  my  fingers  in  a  cjuarrej^ 
but  since  1  have  communicaied  to  the  world  a  plarr, 
which  has  given  ofi'ence  to  aoine  gentlemen  whom  it 
would  not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige,  I  must  iuseit  the 
following  remonstrance  ;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mise those  of  my  correspondents  who  have  drawji 
Uiis  upon  Ui  em  selves,  to  exhibit  to  the  public  aiijf 
!»uch  answer  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  make  to  Itl 

^*    UK*    GUABDIAN} 

**  I  WAS  very  much  troubled  to  see  the  two  lettefa 
which  *you  lately  published  concerning  the  Slioit 
Club«  You  cannot  imagine  what  airs  all  the  little 
pragmatical  fellows  about  us  have  given  themselves 
since  the  readiiig  of  those  papers.  Every  one  cocks 
and  struts  upon  It,  and  pretends  to  overlook  us  who 
m^  two  foot  higiier  thaa  themsgives.    1  met  wi^ 
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one  the  other  day,  who  was  at  least  three  inches 
above  five  foot,  which  yon  know  is  the  statutable 
measure  of  that  club.  This  overgrown  runt  has 
struck  off  his  heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and  con- 
tracted his  figure,  that  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
member  of  this  new-erected  society ;  nay,  so  far  did 
his  vanity  carry  him,  that  he  talked  familiarly  of 
Tom  Tiptoe,  and  pretends  to  be  an  iatimate  acquamt- 
ance  of  Tim  Tuck.  For  my  part,  I  scorn  to  speak 
any  thing  to  the  diminution  of  these  little  creatures, 
and  should  not  have  minded  them  had  they  been  still 
shuffled  among  the  crowd.  Shrubs  and  imder-woods 
look  well  enough  while  they  grow  within  the  shade  of 
oaks  and  cedars,  but  when  these  pigmies  pretend  to 
draw  themselves  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  body,  it  is  time  for  us,  who 
are  men  of  figure,  to  look  about  us.  If  the  ladles 
should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race 
of  lovers,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  mankind 
epitomised,  and  the  whole  species  in  miniatui*e ;  dai- 
sy roots  would  grow  a  fashionable  diet.  In  order 
therefore  to  keep  our  posterity  from  dwindling,  and 
fetch  down  the  pride  of  this  aspiring  race  of  up- 
starts, we  have  here  instituted  a  Tall  Club. 

"  As  the  short  club  consists  of  those  who  are  un- 
der five  foot,  ours  is  to  be  composed  of  such  as  are 
above  six.  These  we  look  upon  as  the  two  extremes 
and  antagonists  of  the  species ;  considering  all  those 
as  neuters  who  fill  up  the  middle  space.  When  a 
man  rises  above  six  foot  he  is  a  hypermeter,  and  may 
be  admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

"  We  have  already  chosen  thirty  members,  the 
most  sightly  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects.  We  elect- 
ed a  president,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their 
kings,  by  reason  of  his  height,  having  only  confirmed 
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him  In  that  station  al>ove  ns  which  nature  had  given 
him.  He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  witlun  an  inch 
of  a  show*  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  seat|ui- 
pedaK  havings  only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.  Ba« 
ing  the  shortest  member  of  the  clubj  I  am  appointed 
seciTtary.  If  you  saw  us  aiJ  together  yoD  would 
take  us  for  tlie  sons  of  Anak*  Our  meetings  are  held 
like  the  old  Gothic  parliaments^  sti&  dio^  in  open  air  ;* 
but  we  shall  make  an  interest^  if  we  can,  that  wc  may 
hold  our  assemblies  in  Wcslminster-hall  when  it  is 
not  term-time*  I  must  add,  to  tlie  lionour  of  our 
club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  society  who  ts  now  finding' 
out  the  longitude.  The  device  of  our  public  seal  is 
a  crane  grasping  a  pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 

•*  I  know  the  short  club  value  tliemselves  veiy 
much  upon  Mn  Distich,  who  may  possibly  play  some 
of  his  Pantametcrs  upon  us  ;  but,  if  he  does>  he 
shall  certainly  be  answered  in  Alexandrines.  For  we 
have  a  poet  among  us  of  a  genius  as  exalted  as  his 
stature  J  and  who  is  very  well  read  in  Longinus*s  trea- 
tise concerning  the  sublime.  Beside Sj  I  wotald  have 
Mr,  Distich  consider,  that  if  Horace  was  a  short 
tnan,  Mus:eusj  who  makes  such  a  noble  figure  in 
Virgil's  sixth  i?/neidj  was  taller  by  the  head  and 
shoulders  than  all  the  people  of  Elysium,  I  shall 
therefore  confront  his  hpidis^imum  homundonem  (a 
short  quotation,  and  fit  for  a  member  of  their  club) 
wiih  one  that  is  much  longerj  and  therefore  more 
suitable  to  a  member  of  ours, 

QfmA  circumfn^oE  sic  est  c^^tttn  Sib^Un^ 
^Mit-Uvt^'um  utile  omuea  ,-  medlmn  nam  phirhna  iurha 
Jlunc  Jmb^ti  fitgua  humeri  a  ejrtaniem  sjispicii  fl/riV- 

^*  If,  after  all,  this  society  of  little  men  proceed  as 
tihey  have  begun j  to  magnify  themselves  and  lessea 


.i 
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men  of  higher  stature,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a 
detaohmenty  some  evening  or  other,  that  shall  bring 
away  their  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  im- 
prison them  in  a  cupboard  which  we  have  set  apart 
for  that  use,  till  they  have  made  a  public  recantation. 
As  for  the  little  bully,  Tim  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to 
be  choleric,  we  shall  treat  him  like  his  friend  little 
Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he  conies  to  him* 
•elf.  I  have  told  you  our  design,  and  let  their  little 
Machiavel  prevent  it  if  ha  can. 

"  This  is,  Sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  mat- 
ter. 1  am  sensible  I  shall  stir  up  a  nest  of  wasps  by 
it,  but  let  them  do  their  worst.  I  think  that  we  serve 
our  country  by  discouraging  tliis  little  breed,  and 
hindering  it  from  coming  mto  fashion.  If  the  &ir 
•ex  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favour,  we  shaU 
make  some  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  human  fi- 
gure^  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerity.  In  the 
mean  time  we  hope  old  age  has  not  inclined  you  in 
favour  of  our  antagonists,  for  I  do  assure  you,  Sir> 
we  are  all  your  high  admirers,  though  none  mor^ 
than, 

^  Sir,  yours,  &c.^' 


Ifo.  109— THURSDAY,  July  16^ 


Fu^^nabat  tunicd  Bed  tfunen  ilia  tegL 

Ovid. 

I  Have  received  many  letters  from  persons  of  all 
conditions  in  reference  to  my  late  discourse  concern- 
ing the  Tucker.  Some  of  them  are  filled  with  re* 
proaches  an4  invectives.    A  lady  who  subscribe* 
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berseif  Teraminta,  bids  me,  in  a  very  pert  manner, 
mind  my  own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with 
tlieir  iiuen ;  for  that  tliey  do  not  dress  for  an  old  fel- 
low^ who  cannot  see  them  without  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles. Another,  who  calb  lierself  Buboelia,  vents  her 
passion  in  scurrllons  terms  ;  an  old  ninny-liammer*  a 
dcfiard)  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  language  she  can 
afibrd  me.  Floreiia  imleed  expostulates  with  me  up-^ 
on  the  subject,  and  only  complains  that  she  is  forced 
to  return  a  pair  of  stays,  which  were  made  in  the 
extremity  of  the  fashion,  that  she  might  not  bo 
ihought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But,  if  on  tlie  one  side  I  have  been  UBcd  ill  (the 
common  fate  of  all  reformers)  I  have  on  the  other 
^ide  received  great  applauses  and  acknowledgments 
for  what  I  have  done,  in  having  put  a  seasonable  stop 
LO  this  unaccountable  liumour  of  stripping^,  that  was 
got  among  our  Biitlsh  ladies.  As  1  would  much  ra* 
ther  the  world  should  know  what  is  said  to  my  praise^ 
tliau  to  my  disadvantage,  I  shall  suppress  what  has 
been  ^vntten  tome  by  those  who  have  reviled  me  on 
tills  occasion,  and  only  publish  those  letters  which 
approve  my  proceedings, 

'^    SIR, 

*'  1  AM  to  give  you  thajiks  in  the  name  of  half  a 
dozen  superannuated  beauticsj  for  your  paper  of  the 
6th  instant*  \Ve  all  of  us  pass  for  women  of  fifty, 
and  a  mail  of  yotu*  sense  knows  bow  many  additional 
years  are  always  to  be  thrown  into  female  computa- 
tions of  this  nature.  We  are  very  sensible  that  se- 
veral young  flirt ij  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us 
out  of  the  fasliloiiable  world)  and  to  leave  us  in  the 
lurch  by  some  of  their  late  refinements.  Two  or 
tlirec   of  ihem  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  Uiey 
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\rould  kill  eteiy  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to 
ity  tfaey  began  to  throw  off  their  clothes  as  fast  a« 
they  could,  and  have  played  all  those  pranks  which 
you  have  so  seasonably  taken  notice  of.  We  were 
forced  to  uncover  after  them,  being  unwilling  to  give 
out  so  soon,  and  be  regarded  as  veterans  in  the  beau 
monde.  Some  of  us  have  already  caught  our  deaths 
by  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  been  without  a 
cold  ever  since  this  foolish  fashion  came  up.  I  have 
followed  it  thus  far  with  the  hazai*d  of  ray  life,  and 
how  much  further  I  must  go  nobody  knows,  if  your 
paper  does  not  bring  us  relief.  You  may  assure  your- 
self that  all  the  antiquated  necks  about  town  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Whatever  fires  and  flames  are 
concealed  in  our  bosoms  (in  whith  perhaps  we  vie 
with  the  youngest  of  the  sex)  they  are  not  sufl&cient 
to  preserve  us  against  the  wind  and  weather.  In  tak- 
ing so  many  old  women  under  your  care,  you  have 
been  a  real  Guardian  to  us,  and  saved  the  life  of  ma* 
ny  of  your  contemporaries.  In  short,  we  all  of  i^ 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
^  Most  venerable  Nestor, 

«  Your  most  humble  servants  and  sisters j' 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbation  of  ifly 
good  sisters.  I  must  confess  I  have  always  looked  on 
the  tucker  to  be  the  decus  et  tutamen^  *the  ornament 
and  defence  of  the  female  neck.  My  good  old  lady, 
the  Lady  Lizard,  condemned  this  fashion  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  observed  to  me,  with  some  con- 
cern, that  her  sex,  at  tlie  same  time  they  are  letting 
down  their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats, 
which  grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  day.  The  leg 
discovers  itself  in  proportion  with  the  neck.  But  I 
may  possibly  take  another  occasion  of  handling  this 
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extt*emity,  it  being  my  design  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  every  pan  t>f  the  Tcniale  sex»  and  to  regulate 
them  from  head  to  foot.  In  the  mean  lime  I  shall  fill 
up  tny  paper  with  a  letter  which  comes  to  me  from 
afiotlier  of  my  obliged  correspondents. 

**     UEAR    GUAHOEBi 

**  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  untucktr- 
td  ladies  whom  you  w*ere  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday 
was  se'nniglit,     1  think  myself  mightily  beholden  to 
you  for  the  reprehension  you  then  gave  us.  You  must 
know^  I  am  a  famous  olive  beauty.     But  though  this 
Gomplcxion  makes  a  very  good  face,  when  there  are 
a  couple  of  blacky  sparkling  eyes  set  in  it*  it  make* 
Imt  a  very  indifferent  neck.    Your  fair  women  there- 
in re  thought  of  this  fashion  to  insult  the  olives  and 
-c  brunettes.     They, know  very  well  that  a  neck  of 
,  ory  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  alabas- 
r.     It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  they  are 
J  liberal  in  their  discoveries*     We  know  very  w*ellj 
^lat  a  woman  of  the  whitest  neck  in  the  world,  is  to 
uu  no  more  than  a  "woman  of  snow;  but  Ovid,  in 
Mr,  Duke's  translation  of  him,  seems  to  look  upOn 
it  with  another  eye,  when  he  lalks  of  Corinna,  aii4 
mentions 

Her  heavinj^  breastj 


Courting'  the  hEind»  and  suin^  to  be  pre&t* 

*<  Women  of  niy  complexion  ought  to  be  more 
modest,  especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all 
artificial  whitenings.  Could  you  examine  many  of 
tlicse  ladies  who  present  you  with  such  beautiful 
fnowy  chests,  you  would  find  that  they  are  not  all  of 
*  piece.     Good  Father  Nestorj  do  not  let  u&  alone  till 
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you  have  shortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to 
their  ancient  standard. 

"  I  am  your  most  obliged  hunible  servant, 

«  Olivia." 

I  shall  have  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remMistrancc, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
her  modesty  seems  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  hci'_ 
Complexion. 
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-vVVn  ego  paucis 


Offendor  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Aut  Jiumaita  parum  cavil  tiatttra    < 

HoR. 

jL  he  candour  which  Horace  shows  in  the  motto  of 
my  paper,  is  that  which  distinguishes  a  critic  from  a 
caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is  not  offended  with 
those  little  faults  in  a  poetical  composition,  whicli 
may  be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can 
be  no  more  a  perfect  work  in  the  world  than  a  perfect 
man.  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are 
faults  in  it,  is  in  effect  to  say  no  more,  than  that  the 
author  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  reason,  I  consider 
every  critic  that  attacks  an  author  in  high  reputation, 
as  the  slave  in  the  Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call 
out  to  the  conqueror,  "  Remember,  Sir,  that  you  are 
a  man."  I  speak  this  in  relation  to  the  following  let* 
ter,  which  criticises  the  "works  of  a  great  poet,  whose 
very  faults  have  more  beauty  in  them  than  the  J»o5t 
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elaborate  compositions  of  many  more  correct  wri- 
ters. The  remarks  are  very  curious  and  just^  ajid 
introduced  by  a  compliment  to  the  work  of  an  author, 
M'ho  I  am  sure  wouid  not  cai'e  for  being  praised  at 
ihc  expense  of  another's  reputation.  I  must  there- 
fore desire  my  correspondent  to  excuse  in e,  if  I  do 
not  publish  either  the  preface  or  conclusion  of  hh 
Ictteri  but  only  tlie  critical  part  of  it, 

«  Stn, 
urn  *  «  *  Hr         »'  »  »  ^ 

»  ^  *  *  1*  *  « 

*'  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  de- 
fective in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  tJic  persons 
they  introduce.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
^le^r  a  heathen  talking  of  angels  and  devils,  the  joys 
f  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell,  according  to  the 
Christian  system*  Lce*s  Alexander  discovers  him- 
self to  he  a  Cartesian  in  the  first  page  of  OecUpus, 


-T^je  iun'a  sick  toO| 


Shortly  he*li  be  an  cai-th- 


•*  As  Drydcn^s  Clcomei^cs  is  acquainted  with  tho 
Copernican  hypothesis  two  tliousand  years  before  its 
invention, 

X  am  pldaH*d  with  my  own  work ;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infunt  h:&ture|  nhen  hU  spadlt^us  band 
Had  rounded  thU  Im^c  U^tL  uf  earUi  and  s^as^ 
To  give  H  the  iirst  push,  und  see  it  mil 
Alon^  the  vast  Abyss . 

^*  I  have  now  Mr,  Dry  den's  Don  Sebastian  before 
mCfin  which  I  lind  frequent  allusions  to  ancient  his- 
tory, and  the  old  mytiioiogy  of  the  heathen-  It  is 
not  very  natural  to  suppose  a  king  of  Portugal  would 
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be  borrowing  thoughts  out  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses 
when  he  talked  even  to  those  of  his  own  court,  but  to 
allude  to  these  Roman  fables  when  he  talks  to  an  em- 
peror  of  Barbary,  seems  very  extraordinary.  But 
observe  him  how  he  defies  him  out  of  the  classics  ia 
the  following  lines : 

Why  didst  thou  not  engage  roe  man  to  man» 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face 
To  stare  me  into  statue  ? 

"  Almeyda  at  the  same  time  is  more  book-learned 
than  Don  Sebastian.  She  plays  a  Hydra  upon  the 
emperor  that  is  full  as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra> 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell ! 
Still  would  I  give  thee  work,  still,  still,  thou  tyrant, 
And  hiss  thee  with  tlie  last 

"  She  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  Hercules,  bids  him 
<  lay  down  the  lion's  skin,  and  take  the  distaff;*  and 
in  the  following  speech  utters  her  passion  still  more 
learnedly. 

No,  were  we  joined,  ev'n  though  it  were  in  death. 
Our  bodies  burning  in  one  funeral  pile. 
The  prodigy  of  Thebes  would  be  renew'd. 
And  my  divided  flame  should  break  from  thine. 

^  The  Emperor  of  Barbary  shows  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Roman  poets  as  well  as  either  of  his  pri- 
soners, and  answers  the  foregoing  speech  in  the  same 
classic  strain. 

Serpent,  T  will  engender  poison  with  thee. 
Our  offspring,  like  the  seed  of  dragon's  teeth. 
Shall  issue  arm'd>  and  fight  themselves  to  death. 
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•^  Ovid  seems  to  have  been  Mule^  Molock's  fa- 
vourite author  ;  %vitness  tJ)e  linca  that  foJiow : 

She's  still  meiorable,  stiU  imperious 

And  loudj  as  if^  like  fiacehua^  born  in  thunder, 

"  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part,  with 
that  poetical  complaint  of  his  being  in  loire,  and  leave 
my  reader  to  consider  how  pri^ttiiy  it  would  sound  in 
the  niouLh  of  an  emperor  of  Morocco. 

The  g-od  of  Love  once  more  has  shot  his  fires 
Into  m^  soul  J  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him* 

**  Muley  Zrydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  bro- 
ther Muky  Moiock ;  a!>  where  he  hints  at  the  sioiy 
of  Castor  and  PoUux. 


-Mav  we  ne*er  meet ' 


Tor,  like  the  twin^  of  Lttta,  when  1  mount 
lie  gallops  down  the  skies 

**  As  for  the  Mufti*  wc  will  suppose  that  he  was 
bred  up  a  scholar,  and  not  only  versed  in  the  law  of 
IMidiomct,  bm  acquaijiied  with  all  kinds  of  polite 
learning.  For  this  reason  he  is  not  at  all  surprised 
when  Dorax  calls  him  a  Phaeton  in  one  placCj  and  in 
aiiotber  tells  him  he  is  like  Archlmedus. 

**  The  Mufti  afterwards  mentions  Ximencs,  Albor- 
tio2,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  name.  The  poet  seems 
to  think  he  may  make  every  person^  in  his  play,  know 
as  much  as  himself,  and  talk  as  well  as  he  could  have 
dotie  on  the  same  occasioni  At  least  I  believe  every 
reader  will  agree  with  roe,  that  the  above-mentioned 
sentiments,  to  which  1  might  have  added  several 
others,  would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  court  of 
Auj^ustus  than  that  of  Muley  Molock.  I  grant  they 
are  beautiful  m  themselves,  &nd  much  more  so  in  that 


j^ 
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noble  language  which  was  peculiar  to  this  great  poet. 
I  only  observe  that  they  are  improper  for  the  persons 
who  make  use  of  them.  Dryden  is,  indeed,  general- 
ly wrong  in  his  sentiments.  Let  any  one  read  the 
dialogue  between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra,  and  he  will 
be  amazed  to  hear  a  Roman  lady's  mouth  filled  with 
such  obscene  raillery.  If  the  virtuous  Octavia  de- 
parts from  her  character,  the  loose  Dolabella  is  no 
less  inconsistent  with  himself,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  drops  the  Pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  ($ 
revealed  religion. 


-  Heav'n  has  but 


Our  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man :  sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  darling  attributei  v^hich  limits  justice ; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite ; 
And  infinite  would  ratlier  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  extent 

^  I  might  show  several  faults  of  the  same  nature 
in  the  celebrated  Aurenge-Zebe.  The  impropriety 
of  thoughts  in  tlie  speeches  of  the  great  Mogul  and 
his  empress  has  been  generally  censured.  Take  the 
sentiments  out  of  the  shining  dress  of  words,  and 
they  would  be  too  coarse  for  a  scene  in  Billingsgate. 

a  *        *        »         »         «         »         HI         »* 

<<  I  am,  &c.^ 
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lite  aUqms  de  gente  Mi*eoa^  centuritinum 
J^icat  .*  fpmd  satis  est  sapia  vxihi  f  nan.  €g&  cmtq 
£»««  quod  ^Irce^itds^  xmmn^iigtie  S&lmie*. 

I  Am  very  much  concenicd  when  I  see  young  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and  f^ualily  so  wholly  set  upon 
pleasures  and  diversionsj  that  they  neglect  all  those 
in>provetiients  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  may 
make  them  easy  to  themselves  and  useful  to  t lie  world. 
The  greatest  part  of  our  British  youtli  lose  their  fi* 
gure>  and  grow  out  of  fashion  by  that  time  they  are 
five -and -twenty.  As  soen  as  the  natural  gayety  and 
amiablencss  of  the  young  man  wears  offj  they  have 
notliing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  iie  by  the  rest 
of  tlieir  lives  among  the  lumber  and  refuse  of  the 
species.  It  sometimes  happen Sj  indeed,  that  for  want 
of  applying  themselves  in  due  time  to  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  that  they  take  up  a  book  in  their  declin- 
ing years,  and  grow  yery  hopeful  scholars  by  that 
ti m  e  tXw  y  are  th  r e  e  s  c  o  re .  I  m  u  st  tli  e  re  fo  re  e  ar  nc  s  tly 
press  my  readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youtli, 
lo  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which  may  set 
ofiT  their  persons  when  theii'  bloom  is  gonCj  and  to 
lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old  age.  In 
sboi't,  I  would  advise  the  youth  of  fifteen  to  be  dress- 
ing up  every  day  the  man  of  fifiy^  or  to  consider  how 
to  make  himself  venerable  at  three  score, 

Yoimg  men  who  are  natui'aily  ambitions,  would  do 
well  to  observe  how  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity 
made  it  their  ambidon  to  excel  all  their  contempora- 
ries in  knowledge*    Julius  Caesar  and  Alexander^ 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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the  most  celebrated  instances  of  human  greatness^ 
took  a  particular  care  to  distinguish  .themselyes  by 
their  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  still 
extant  several  remains  of  the  former,  which  justify 
the  character  given  of  him  by  the  learned  men  of  his 
own  age.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  a  known  saying  of 
his,  that  he  was  more  obliged  to  Aristotle  who  had 
instructed  him,  than  to  Philip  who  had  given  him  life 
and  empire.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  recordec^  by 
Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius,  which  he  wrote  to  Aris- 
totle upon  hearing  that  he  had  published  those  lec- 
tures he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  following  words,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
in  the  height  of  his  Persian  conquests. 

Alexander  to  Aristotle,  greeting. 

<*  You  have  not  done  well  to  publish  your  books 
of  Select  Knowledge  :  for  what  is  there  now  in  which 
I  can  surpass  others,  if  those  things  which  1  have 
been  instructed  in  are  communicated  to  every  body  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  ex- 
cel others  in  knowledge  than  in  power. 

«  Farewell." 

We  see,  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conquest 
was  but  the  second  ambition  in  Alexander's  soul. 
Knowledge  is,  indeed,  that  which,  next  to  virtue, 
truly  and  essentially  raises  one  man  above  another. 
It  finishes  one  half  of  the  human  soul.  It  makes 
being  pleasant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining 
views,  and  administers  to  it  a  perpetual  seizes  of 
gratifications.  It  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and  grace- 
fulness to  retirement.  It  fills  a  public  station  with 
suitable  abilities,  and  adds  a  lustre  to  those  who  are 
in  the  possession  of  themu 
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Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  useful  knowledges 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  is,  in  popular  and 
misted  governments,  the  natural  source  of  wealth  and 
honour^  If  we  look  into  most  of  tiie  reigns  fi'om  the 
conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  favourites  of  each 
reign  have  been  those  who  have  raised  tliemselves. 
The  greatest  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  liiat 
particular  age  in  which  they  flourish.  A  superior 
capacitf  for  hustness,  and  a  more  extensive  ki^ow* 
ledge,  are  the  steps  by  which  a  new  man  often 
mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  con^ 
temporaries.  But  when  men  are  actually  horn  to 
titles,  It  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  fail  of^ 
receiving  an  addlUoual  greatness,  if  Uiey  take  care 
to  accomplish  diem  selves  for  it* 

The  story  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  in- 
struct us  in  that  point  of  history,  but  furnisht&  out  a 
very  line  moral  to  us,  namely,  that  he  %vho  applies  his 
heart  to  wisdom,  does  at  die  same  ume  take  the  most 
proper  method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches,  aiid  repu- 
tation, wiiieh  are  ycry  often  not  only  the  rewards,  but 
die  effects  of  \v  isdom. 

As  it  is  very  suitable  toniy  present  subject,  I  shall 
first  of  all  quote  this  passage  in  the  words  of  sacred 
writ ;  and  afterwards  mcnuon  an  aliegory,  in  which 
this  whole  passage  is  represented  by  a  famous  French 
poet ;  not  questioning  but  it  will  be  very  pleasing  to 
^uch  of  ray  readers  as  have  a  taste  of  fine  writing, 

*'  Iti  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a 
dream  by  night :  and  God  said,  Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee.  And  Solomon  said,  Thou  hast  showed  unta 
thy  servant  David,  my  father,  great  mercy,  aecoi'ding' 
as  he  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  inrighteousnesB, 
and  in  uprightness  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  hast 
kept  for  him  this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast  given 
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him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And 
now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made  thy  servant 
king  instead  of  David  my  father  :  and  I  am  but  a  lit- 
tle child :  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in. 
Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good 
and  bad  :  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a 
people  ?  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solo- 
mon had  asked  this  thing.  And  God  said  unto  him, 
Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked 
for  thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thy 
self,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,  but  hast 
asked  for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  judgment; 
behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy  words  2  lo,  I  have 
given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after 
thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have  also 
given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches 
and  honour,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  among  the 
kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt 
walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments, as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  I  will 
lengthen  thy  days.  And  Solomon  awoke,  and  be- 
hold it  was  a  dream " 

The  French  poet  has  shadowed  this  stofy  in  an  al- 
legory, of  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from 
the  fable  of  the  three  goddesses  appearing  to  Paris } 
or,  rather,  from  the  vision  of  Hercules,  recorded  by 
Xenophen,  where  Pleasure  and  Virtue  are  represent- 
ed as  real  persons,  making  their  court  to  the  hero, 
with  all  their  several  charmsand  allurements.  Health, 
Wealth,  Victory,  and  Honour,  are  introduced,  suc- 
cessively, in  their  proper  emblems  and  characters, 
each  of  them  spreading  her  temptations,  and  recom- 
mending  herself  to    the  young  monarch's  choice. 
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Wisdom  cnicrs  ihc  laiii,  and  so  captivates  him  \\l\li 
her  appearance^  tJmt  he  gives  Imiiself  up  lo  iier* 
Upon  which  she  itiforms  him,  that  tliuac  wIjo  appear- 
ed  belbre  her  were  nothing  else  but  litireqmpage;  aiid 
that,  since  he  had  placed  his  heart  upon  Wisdomj 
Health,  Wealthj  Victorj^,  and  Honourj  should  always 
wait  ou  her  as  her  handmaldB. 


No.  113.— MONDAY^  Jvly  SO. 


-  ndam 


iSpertiit  humum  fit^iente  penrn^, 

HOR. 

X  HE  philosophersof  King  Charles's  reign  we  re  busy 
in  findings  out  the  art  of  flying.  The  fanious  Bishop 
WUkins  was  so  confident  of  success  in  it,  tliathe  sajfs 
he  does  not  question  but?  io  the  next  age,  it  will  be  a^ 
usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  ia  go- 
ing a  journey  J  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  lus  boots*  Tho 
humour  so  prevailed  among  the  virtuosos  of  this  rejg^_, 
thai  they  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the 
moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in  theic 
thoughts  how  to  meet  with  accommodations  by  the  way 
than  how  to  get  thither.  Every  one  knows  the  stoi'y- 
of  the  great  lady,  who,  at  the  same  time  was  buiklmg 
castles  in  the  air  for  their  reception*  I  always  leave 
such  trite  quotations  to  my  reader'?!  private  recollec^ 
tion*  For  which  reason,  also,  I  shall  forbeai*  extract- 
ing out  of  authors  several  instances  of  particular  p(tr- 
Bons  who  have  arrived  at  some  perfection  in  this  art» 
and  exhibited  specimens  of  it  before  mulliuidcs  of  bc- 
bolders.     Instead  of  thisj  I  shall  present  my  rcaJtei^ 
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with  the  following  letter  from  an  artist,  who  is  now 
taken  up  with  this  invention,  and  conceals  his  trae 
name  mider  that  of  Daedalus. 

"  Mr.  Ironside, 
**  Knowing  that  you  are  a  great  encourager  of  m- 
genuitj,  I  think  fit  to  accjuaint  you  that  I  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  flying.    I  flutter 
about  my  room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morning ;  and 
when  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards 
at  a  hop,  step  and  jump.     I  can  fiy  Mready  as  well  as 
a  Turkey-cock,  and  improve  every  day.    If  1  pro- 
ceed as  I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the  world  a 
proof  of  my  proficiency  in  this  art.     Upon  the  next 
pubiio  thanksgiving-day,  it  is  my  design  to  sit  astride 
the  dragon  upon  Bow  steeple,  from  whence,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  the  Tower  guns,  I  intend  to  mount 
into  the  air,  fly  over  Fleet-street,  and  pitch  upon  the 
May-pole  in  the  Strand.    From  thence  by  a  gradual 
descent,   I  .shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  for  St. 
James'  Park,  and  light  upon  the  ground  near  Rosa' 
mond's  pond.     This,  I  doubt  not,  will  convince  th^ 
world  that  I  am  no  pretender ;  but  before  I  set  out,  I 
shall  desire  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and 
that  none  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.     I  intend  to 
work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will  have  journeymen 
under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the  nation.    I  likewise 
desire  that  I  may  have  the  sole  teaching  of  persons  of 
quality,  in  which  I  shall  spare  neither  time  nor  pains, 
till.  I  have  made  thetn  as  expert  as  myself.     I  will  fly 
with  the  women  upon  my  back  for  the  first  fortnight.. 
I  shall  appear  at  the  next  masquerade,'  dressed  up  in 
my  feathers  and  plumage  like  an  Indian  prince,  that 
th^<^uaUtymay  see  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their 
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ira veiling  habits.     You  know,  Sir^  there  Is  an  iinac- 

cooji table  prejudice  to  projectors  of  all  kinds  \  for 
whicb  reason,  when  I  talk  of  practising  to  fly,  silly 
people  think  me  an  owl  for  my  pains  ;  but,  Sir,  you 
know  better  things,  I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  tl^e 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  public  from  this  in- 
vention ;  as  how  the  roads  of  England  will  be  saved 
when  we  travel  thi'ough  these  new  highways^  and  how 
all  family  accounts  will  be  lessened  in  the  article  of 
coaches  and  horses*  I  need  not  mention  posts  and 
packet-boats,  with  many  other  conveniences  of  life, 
which  will  be  supplied  this  way*  In  short,  Sir,  when 
mankind  are  in  possession  of  this  art  j  they  will  be  able 
10  do  more  business  in  three  score  and  ten  years,  than 
they  could  do  in  a  thousand  hy  the  methods  now  in 
use.  1  therefore  recommend  myself  and  art  to  your 
patronage,  and  am^ 

"  Your  most  humble  aervant,*' 

I  have  fully  considered  the  project  of  these  out 
modern  D  medalists,  and  am  resolved  so  far  to  dis* 
courage  it,  as  to  prevent  any  person  from  flying  in  my 
time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  im- 
moralities, and  give  such  occasions  for  intrigue Sj  as 
people  cannot  meet  with  who  have  nothing  but  legs 
to  carry  them-  You  should  have  a  couple  of  lovera 
make  a  midnight  assignation  upon  the  top  of  the 
monument,  and  see  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered 
with  both  sexes,  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-hcuse. 
Nothing  would  be  more  frequent  than  to  sec  a  beau 
flying  in  at  a  gari'et  window,  or  a  gallant  giving  chase 
to  bis  mistress,  like  a  hawk  after  a  lark.  There  would 
be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood  without  sprbiging  a 
covey  of  toasts*  The  poor  husband  could  not  dream 
what  was  doing  over  his  head  :  if  he  were  jealot^^ 
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indeed^  he^  might  clip  his  wife^s  wings ;  but  what 
would  this  avail,  when  there  were  flocks  of  whore- 
masters  perpetually  hovering  over  his  house  ?  what 
concern  would  the  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  the  time 
his  daughter  was  upon  the  wing  ?  Every  heiress  must 
have  an  old  woman  flying  at  her  heels.  In  short,  the 
whole  air  would  be  full  of  this  kind  of  Gibievj  as  the 
French  call  it.  I  do  allow,  with  my  correspondent, 
that  there  would  be  much  more  business  done  than 
there  is  at  present  However,  should  he  apply  for 
such  a  patent  as  he  speaks  of,  I  question  not  but  there 
would  be  more  petitions  out  of  the  city  against  it, 
than  ever  yet  appeared  against  any  other  monopoly 
whatsoever.  Every  tradesman  that  cannot  keep  his 
wife  a  coach,  could  keep  her  a  pair  of  wings ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  would  be  every  morning  and 
evening  taking  the  air  with  them. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  ill  consequences  of 

this  invention  in  the  influences  it  would  have  on  love 

affairs:  I  have  many  more  objections  to  make  on 

other  accounts;  but  these  I  shall  defer  publishing 

^  till  1  see  my  friend  astride  the  dragon. 
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"Amphora  cmpiP 


fii9titw,  currente  rota,  cur  urceua  exit  P 

Uojk, 

X  Last  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honest  citizen^ 
who,  it  seems,  is  in  his  honey  moon.  It  is  written  by 
a  plain  man,  on  a  plain  subject,  but  has  an  air  of  good 
sense  and  natural  honesty  an  it,  which  may  perhajMi 
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pkase  the  public  as  much  as  myself.  T  shall  imU 
thercifore^  scruple  tiie  giving  it  a  place  in  my  papcti 
TFhich  is  designed  for  commou  uscj  and  for  tl^e  benefit 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich. 

»  acapskley  July  fs* 
**  Good  Mm.  IroksidEj 
*^  I  HAVK  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who, 
being  somcUiing  younger  and  I'iclier  Uian  myself,  p 
^as  advised  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in  a  fitier  suit  of 
cloUies  than  I  ever  wore  in  my  life  ;  fot'  L  love  to  dresfi 
plain,  and  suitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank-     However,  I 
gained  her  heart  by  it.     Upon  tlie  wedding-day,  I  put 
mybclf,  according  to  custonij  in  ajioihcr  suit,  firc-iicw, 
whh  silver  buttons  to  it*     1  am  so  out  of  countenance 
among  my  ncighboursj  upon  being  so  finCj  tliat  I 
heartily  wish  my  clothes  well  worn  out.     I  faiicy 
every  body  observes  me  as  1  walk  tlie  street,  and  long 
to  be  in  my  old  plain  gecr  again.     Be  aides,  forsoothj 
tliey  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night*gown  and  a  gaudy^ 
fooPs  cap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  stand  in  tlio 
ivhulow  with  it.     1  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus>^ 
and  cannot  look  in  tlie  glass  without  blushing  to  see 
myself  turned  into  such  a  pi^tty  little  master.     They 
tell  me  1  must  appear  in  my  wedding -suit  for  the  first 
month,  at  least  j  after  which  I  am  resolved  to  come 
a.^ain  to  my  every  day's  clothes,  fpr  at' present  every, 
day  is  Sunday  with  me.     Now,  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Iron-r 
side,  this  is  the  wronj^csi  \^ay  of  procettiing  in  the 
world.     When  a  mane's  person  is  n^w  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  young  body,  he  does  not  wUnt  any  thiiig 
else  to  set  him  oW.    The  novelty  of  the  lover  has  more 
charms  than  a  wtdding-&nit.     1  should  think,  there- 
fore, that  a  man  should  keip  bis  ilnei7  for  the  latter 
leasons  t>f  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  dresg  till  thl^ 
^2 
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honey-moon  is  over.  I  have  objierved,  at  a  lord- 
mayor's  feast,  that  the  sweet-meats  do  not  make  their 
appearance  mitil  people,  are  doyed  with  beef  and 
mutton,  and  begin  to  lose  their  stomachs.  But,  ii^- 
stead  of  this,  we  serve  up  delicacies  to  our  guests 
when  their  appetites  are  keen,  and  coarse  diet  when 
their  bellies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  silver- 
buttoned  coat  and  silk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of 
leaving  them  off,  not  knowing  whether  my  wife  won't 
repent  of  her  marriage,  when  she  sees  what  a  plain 
man  she  has  to  her  husband.  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside^ 
write  something  to  prepare  her  for  it,  and  let  me 
know  whether  you  think  she  can  ever  love  me  in  a 
hair  button.  "  I  am,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves, 
which,  they  say,  too,  I  must  wear  all  the  first  month." 

My  correspondent's  observations  are  very  just,  and 
may  be  useful  in  low  life ;  but  to  turn  them  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  people  in  higher  stations,  I  shall  raise  the 
moral,  and  observe  something  parallel  to  the  wooing 
mid  wedding  suit,  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
figure.  After  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  re- 
flections upon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occasion 
of  unhappy  marriages,  which,  though  very  common^ 
IS  not  much  attended  to.  What  I  mean  is  this :  every 
man  in  the  time  of  courtship,  and  in  the  first  entrance 
t)f  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  correspon- 
dent's holiday -suit,  which  is  to  last  na  longer  than  till 
he  is  settled  in  the  possession  of  his  mistress.  He 
resigns  his  inclinations  and  understanding  to  her 
humour  and  ©pinion.  He  neither  loves,  nw  hates, 
nor  talks,  nor  thinks  in  contradiction  to  her.  He  is 
controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown,  and  trans- 
^rtcd  by  a  smile.    The  poor  young  lady  faU s  in  lov§ 
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mth  this  supple  creature,  and  expects  of  him  the 

same  behaviour  for  Life.  In  a  little  time  she  iincls 
that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own,  that  he  pretends  to  dis- 
like what  she  approves,  and  that,  instead  of  treating 
her  like  a  goddess^  he  uses  her  like  a  ivoman-  What 
iUll  makes  this  misfortune  worse,  we  find  the  most 
abject  flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyrants. 
Tills  naturally  fills  the  spouse  with  sullenness  and 
discontent,  spleen  tnd  vapour,  whicht  with  a  little 
discreet  management,  make  a  very  comfortable  mar- 
riage, I  very  much  approve  of  my  friend  Tom  True- 
love  in  this  particular.  Tom  made  love  to  a  woman  ^ 
of  sense,  and  always  treated  her  as  such  during  the 
whoje  time  of  courtsyp.  His  nature  temper  and 
good  bi'eeding  hindered  hint  from  doing  any  thing 
disagreeable,  as  his  sincerity  and  fi-ankncss  of  beha* 
viour  made  hijn  converse  with  her,  before  marriage, 
in  the  same  manner  he  intended  to  continue  to  do 
afterwards.  Tom  would  often  tell  her,  "  Madam ^ 
you  see  what  sort  of  a  man  I  am.  If  you  will  take  me 
with  all  my  faults  about  me,  I  promise  to  mend  ratlier 
than  grow  worse."  I  remember  Tom  was  once 
lunting  his  dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistress 
had  said  or  done  ;  upon  which  she  asked  him  how  he 
would  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this 
rate  before  ?  "  No,  Madam,"  says  Tom ;  "  I  men- 
tion this  now,  because  you  are  at  your  own  disposal ; 
were  you  at  mine,  I  should  be  too  generous  to  do  It." 
In  short,  Tom  succeeded,  and  has  ever  since  been 
better  than  his  word.  The  lady  has  been  disap- 
pointed on  the  rlglLt  sidcj  and  has  found  nothing  more 
disagreeable  in  the  husband  than  she  discovered  in 
the  lover. 


0  3 
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AlUBS  Bcctpi/e,  e<  cerii  opus  u^UfuiUe^ 
Fuci  recusanty  ap^iu  conditio  placet, 

PhjEss.. 

1  Think  myself  obliged  to  accfoamt  the  public,  thftt 
the  Uon's  head,  of  which  I  advertised  theffi  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  is  now  erected  at  Button^s  coffee-house^ 
in  Russel-street,  Cov^nt-gardeA,  where  it  opens  its 
moutli  at  all  houre  for  the  reception  of  such  intelli- 
gence as  shalf  be  thrown  into  it.  It  is  reckoned  an 
excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  was  designed 
by  a  great  hand,  in  imitation  of  the  antique  Egyptian 
Uon,  the  face  of  it  being  compounded  out  of  that  of  a 
lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong  and  well 
furrowed.  The  whi'skci's  ate  admired  by  all  that 
have  seen  them.  It  is  plamted  on  the  western  side  of 
the  coflee-house,  holding  its  paws  under  the  c^ 
upon  a  box,  which  contains  every  thing  that  he  swal- 
lows. He  is,  indeed,  a  proper  emblem  of  Knowkdgt 
and  jiction^  being  all  head  and  paws. 

t  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  lik* 
a  moth  or  bookworm,  feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper, 
and  shall  only  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  who  e- 
8ome  and  substantial  food.  I  mrust,  therefore,  desire 
that  they  will  not  gorge  him  either  with  ^lonsense  or 
obscenity;  and  must  likewise  insist,  that  his  mouth 
be  not  defiled  with  scandal,  for  1  would  not  make  use 
of  him  to  revile  the  human  species,  and  satirize  those 
who  are  his  betters.  I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  wQiry 
any  man's  reputation,  nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person 
whatsoever,  such  only  excepted  as  disgrace  the  nam^ 
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pf  tills  generous  animal,  and,  under  ihe  Utlc  of  Uons^ 
contrive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow  subjectSi  I  niuat  de- 
mre  likewise,  thai  intriguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of 
fiijf  lioDi  and  hy  liis  means  convey  iheir  thoughts  to 
/tnoiher.  Those  iv^ho  arc  read  in  tlie  History  of  the- 
Popes  observe,  that  tlie  Leos  have  been  the  best,  and 
the  Innocents  the  worst  of  that  species^  and  1  hope 
that  I  shall  not  be  tbotJght  to  deragate  from  my  lion's 
character,  hy  representing  Jiim  as  such  a  peaceable^ 
good-natured,  well-desig-ned  beasL 

I  intend  to  publish  once  every  week  the  JRoarin^^ 
*/  the  JAon^  and  hope  to  make  him  roar  so  loud  as  to 
lie  heard  over  all  the  British  nation- 

If  my  correspondents  w  ill  do  their  parts  in  prompt" 
jng  liim,  and  snpplyhig  him  with  suitable  pi-o vision,  I 
fjucstion  not  but  the  lion^s  head  will  be  reckoned  xhfi 
bfcU  head  in  Enjjland* 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  tlie  world| 
tliat  a  Hon  is  a  dangerous  creature  to  all  women  who 
are  not  virgin Sj  %vhich  may  have  given  occasion  to  ft 
fooUsb  repoiti  that  my  lion's  jaws  are  so  contrived,  aft 
to  snap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  female  sex,  who  are 
not  thus  qnaliiied  to  approach  it  with  safety,  1  diall 
nut  spend  nmch  time  in  exposing  the  ial&ity  of  this' 
report,  which  I  believe  will  not  weigh  any  thing  with 
women  of  sense :  I  shall  OJily  say,  that  there  is  not' 
one  of  the  sex,  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent- 
garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  his  mouth  with 
the  same  security  as  if  she  were  a  Vtstal.  How- 
ever, that  the  ladies  may  not  be  detciTed  from  cor  re  b- 
ponding  with  me  by  iliis  method,  1  must  acquaint 
them,  that  the  coffee -man  has  a  little  daughter  of 
*lJOUt  four  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously  edu- 
cated, and  will  lend  lier  hand,  upon  this  occasioiij  » 
^y  lady  tliat  shall  debirc  it  of  her. 
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In  the  mean  time  I  must  farther  acquaint  my  fait 
readers,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  making  a  &rther 
provision  for  them  at  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Mot- 
teux*s,  or  at  Corticelli's,  or  some  other  place  fre- 
quented by  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  sex.  As  I 
have  here  a  lion's  head  for  the  men,  I  shall  there 
erect  a  unicorn's  head  for  the  ladies,  and  will  so  con- 
trive it  that  they  may  put  in  their  intelligence  at  the 
top  of  the  horn,  which  shall  convey  it  into  a  little  re- 
ceptacle at  the  bottom,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
•Out  of  these  two  magazines  I  sha^I  supply  the  town 
from  time  to  time  with  what  may  tend  to  their  edifi- 
cation, and,  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  an  epistolary 
correspondence  between  the  two  heads,  not  a  litde 
beneficial  both  to  the  public  and  to  myself.  As  both 
these  monsters  will  be  very  insatiable,  and  devour 
great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will  be  no  small  use 
redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with  the 
keeper  of  the  lion,  with  a  request  from  the  writer 
that  it  may  be  the  first  morsel  which  is  put  into  his 
mouth,  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the  public  as  it 
came  to  my  hand,  without  examining  whether  it  be 
proper  nourishment,  as  I  intend  to  do  for  the  future. 

**   Mr.   GUARDIAK, 

"  Your  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endeavoured 
but  in  vain,  to  improve  the  charms  of  the  ftdr  sex,  by 
exposing  their  dress  whenever  it  launched  into  ex- 
tremities. Among  the  rest,  the  great  petticoat  came 
under  his  consideration,  but,  in  contradiction  to  what- 
ever he  has  said,  they  still  resolutely  persist  in  this 
fashion.  The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I  ccHifess^ 
altogether  the  same ;  for  whereas,  before  it  was  of  an 
orbicular  make,  they  now  look  as  if  they  were  press^ 
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exh  so  tbat  they  seem  to  deny  access  to  any  part  but 
the  middle.  Many  are  the  inconvcnienctji  thai  ac- 
crue to  her  majesty's  loving  siuLijecis  trom  the  aaitl 
petticoats,  as  hurting  men's  shins,  sweeping  doivn 
the  ware  of  industrious  females  in  the  street,  Sec,  I 
saw  a  young  lady  fall  down  the  other  day»  and*  be- 
lieve rae^  Sir,  she  very  much  resembled  an  overturn- 
ed bell  without  a  clapper.  Many  other  disasters  I 
couid  tell  you  of  that  befall  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  by  means  of  Uiis  unwieldy  garment*  I  wish, 
Mr.  GvAH-niAN,  you  would  join  with  me  in  showing 
your  dislike  of  such  a  monstrous  fashion,  and  I  hope 
when  the  ladies  see  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
wisest  men  in  England,  tliey  will  be  convinced  of 
iheir  folly- 

**  I  Eun,  Sib.,  your  daily  reader  and  admirer^ 

"  Tom  FlmsJ* 


No.  ns.~THURSDAY,  July  23. 


Ingenium  parinaicr 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism,  1  immediately 
inquire  after  the  w*orka  of  the  author  who  has  written 
them,  and  by  that  means  discover  what  it  is  he  likes 
in  a  composition ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  every 
man  aims  at  least  at  what  he  thinks  beaniiful  in  others. 
If  I  find  by  hitj  own  manner  of  writing  that  he  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms  with 
a  secret  indignation,  to  see  a  man  without  genius  or 
politeness  dictating  to  the  world  on  subjects  which  I 
find  are  abovG  his  reach. 
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If  the  critic  lias  published  nothing  but  rules  and 
obserrations  in  criticism^  I  then  consider  whethief 
there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  and 
wordS)  clearness  and  delicacy  in  his  retnarksy  wit 
and  good-breeding  in  his  raillery ;  but  if,  in  the  place 
of  all  these>  I  find  nothing  but  dogmatical  stupidityi 
I  must  beg  such  a  writer's  pardon  if  I  have  no  iniui<^ 
ner  of  deference  for  his  judgmentf  and  refuse  to  con« 
form  myself  to  his  taste. 

So  Macer  and  M undungus  school  the  times, 

And  write  in  rugged  prose  the  softer  rules  of  rhyines., 

Well  do  they  play  the  carefVil  critic's  part, 

lostructiog  doubly  by  tlieir  matchless  art : 

Rules  for  good  verse  they  first  with  paius  indite, 

Then  show  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  write. 

Mr.  CoxGRKvi  TO  Sir  R.  Templi; 

The  greatest  critics  among  the  ancients  are  thos^ 
ivho  have  the  most  excelled  in  all  other  kinds  of 
composition}  and  have  shown  the  height  of  good  wri- 
ting even  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  given  for  it* 

Among  the  moderns  likewise,  no  critic  has  ever 
pleased,  or  been  looked  upon  as  autlientic,  who  did 
not  show,  by  his  practice,  that  he  was  a  master  of  the 
theory.  1  have  now  one  before  me,  who,  after  hav- 
ing given  many  proofs  of  his  performances  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  obliged  the  world  with  several  cri- 
tical works.  The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His 
Prolusion  on  the  style  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
ancient  Latin  poets  who  are  extant,  and  have  written 
in  epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining^  as  well 
as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  that  I  have  ever 
read.  I  shall  make  the  plan  of  it.the  subject  of  thi^ 
day's  paper. 

It  is  commonly  known,  tliat  Pope .  Leo  the  Tenth 
was  a  great  patron  of  learnings  and  used  to  be  pre* 
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sent  at  the  performancesj  conversations^  and  disputes 
of  alJ  the  tvio&t  polite  wiiierB  of  his  time.  Upon  tliia 
bottom  S  trad  a  iouu  d  3  tli  e  foUo  wing  via  ri^ati  ve ,  W  hen 
tins  pope  was  at.  his  villa,  that  stood  on  an  emirience 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber j  Uiq  poets  contrived  the 
following  pageant  or  machine  for  iiis  entertainment. 
They  made  a  huge  floating  niountain,  that  was  split 
at  the  top,  in  imitation  of  Parnassus.  There  wer© 
sevei*al  marks  on  it  that  distinguished  it  for  the  habi- 
tatioo  of  heroic  poets.  Of  all  the  Muses  CalUope 
only  made  her  appearance.  It  was  covered  up  and 
down  with  groves  of  laurel.  Pegasus  appeared  hang- 
ing off  the' side  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  runnm^ 
from  his  heel.  This  floating  Parnassus  fell  down  the 
river  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  epicf 
measure,  for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  *i>  hu^e 
wheels,  three  on  each  side,  that  by  their  constant  mo* 
tion  carried  on  the  maciune  until  it  arrived  before  the 
pope's  villa* 

The  representatives  of  the  ancient  poets  were  dis- 
posed in  stations  suitable  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters. Statins  was  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  two 
summits,  which  w^as  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  hung  over  the  rest  of  the  mountain  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  so  that  people  regarded  him  with 
tlie  same  terror  and  curiosity  as  they  look  upon  a 
darings  rope-dancer  whom  they  exp  eel  to  fall  every 
moment. 

Ciandian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit j  which 
WHS  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  more  smooth  and 
even  than  tlie  fo nner.  It  was  observed  likewise  to 
he  more  barren,  and  to  produce,  on  some  spots  of  it, 
plants  til  at  are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the  gar* 
dencrs  call  exotics* 
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Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of  the 
mountain,  being  ip^holly  intent  upon  the  modon  and 
management  of  the  machine  ;  wliich  was  under  his 
conduct,  and  was,  indeed,  of  his  invention.  He  was 
sometimes  so  engaged  among  the  wheels,  and  cover- 
ed with  machinery,  that  not  above  half  the  poet  ap- 
peared to  the  spectators,  though,  at  other  times,  by 
the  working  of  the  engines,  he  was  raised  up,  and 
became  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  the  brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place,  but 
lunged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great  nimbleness  and 
activity.  But  as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the  toil 
and  pains  that  were  requisite  to  climb  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  roving  about  the  bottom 
of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  emi- 
nent station,  and  had  a  greater  prospect  under  him, 
than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the 
heat  and  intrepidity  of  youtli,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
mounting  into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of  hipi.  But 
as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  tlie  mountain, 
while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet,  with 
great  difficulty,  kept  himself  from  sliding  off  his  back, 
insomuch  that  the  people  often  gave  him  for  gone, 
and  cried  out,  every  now  and  then,  that  he  was  tum- 
bling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated 
by  Calliope,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurels 
which  grew  thick  about  him,  arid  almost  covered  him 
with  their  shade.  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
seen  in  this  retirement,  but  that  it  was,  impossible  to 
look  upon  Calliope  without  seeing  Virgil  at  the  same 
time. 

The  poetical  masquerade  was  no  sooner  arrived 
before*  the  pope's  villa,  but  they  received  an  iniit*- 
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lion  to  bnd,  which  they  did  accordingly.     The  hall 

pf'. pared  for  their  reception  was  filled  with  an  audi- 
ence of  the  grenteat  eminence  Ibrqualiiy-  arid  polite- 
ness. The  poets  took  their  places^  and  repeated  each 
of  ihcTii  a  poem  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
those  immortal  authors  whom  they  ix;  pre  sen  ted.  The 
suhjects  of  these  several  poems,  with  the  judgment 
passed  upoti  each  of  them,  may  be  aii  agreeable  en- 
lertainnient  for  another  day^s  paper. 
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-RiduiiNm  fltft 


Fmiius  tt  melius 


Hon. 

J  HERE  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  worlcli 
which  our  preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  see  re- 
moved j  but  at  the  same  time  dare  not  meddle  with 
them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  pulp  it- 
Should  they  recommend  the  Tucker  in  a  pathetic  dis- 
course, their  audiences  would  be  apt  to  lauj^h  out- 
I  knew  a  parish,  where  the  top  woman  tt  it  used  al- 
ways to  appear  with  a  patch  upon  some  part  of  the 
forehead :  tlie  good  man  of  the  place  preached  at  it 
with  great  zeal  for  almost  a  twelvemonth ;  but  in- 
stead of  fetching  out  the  spot  which  he  perpetually 
aimed  at,  he  only  got  the  name  of  Parson  Patch  lor 
his  pains.  Anotlier  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  name 
of  Dr*  Topknot,  for  reasons  of  the  same  nature*  I 
remember  the  clergy,  during  the  time  of  Cromweira 
usurpation,  were  very  much  taken  up  in  reforn\ing^ 
fhc  female  worlds  and  sho^viiig  the  vsinity  of  those 
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outward  ornaments  in  which  the  sex  so  much  de** 
lights.  I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  white- 
wash, and  have  known  a  coloured  ribhon  made  the 
mark  of  tlie  unconverted.  The  clergy  of  the  pre- 
sent age  are  not  transported  with  these  indiscreet  fa* 
vours,  as  knowing  that  it  is  hard  for  a  reformer  to 
avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is  severe  upon  subjects  which 
are*  rather  apt  to  produce  mirth  than  seriousness. 
For  this  reason  I  look  upoa  myself  to  be  of  great  uso 
to  these  good  men  ;  while  they  are  employed  in  ex- 
tirpating mortal  sins^  and  crimes  of  a  higher  nature, 
I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world  out  of  indecen- 
cies and  venial  transgressions.  While  the  doctor  is 
curing  distempers  that  have  the  appearance  of  danger 
or  death  in  them,  the  Merry- Andrew  has  his  separate 
packet  for  the  meagrims  and  the  tooth-ach. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before  I  re- 
-sume  the  subject  which  I  have  already  handled,  I 
mean  the  naked  bosoms  of  our  British  ladies.  I 
hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  still  beg  that 
they  will  be  covered.  I  shall  here  present  them 
with  a  letter  on  that  particular,  as  it  was  yesterday 
conveyed  to  me  through  the  lion's  mouth*  It  comes 
fh>m  a  Quaker,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Nestor  Ironsiob, 
"  Our  friends  like  thee,  We  rejoice  to  find  thOu 
beginnest  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  light  in  theei 
we  shall  pray  for  thee,  that  thou  mayst  be-  more  and 
more  enlightened.  Thou  givest  good  advice  to  the 
women  of  this  world  to  clothe  themselves  like  unto 
our  friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly  tempta- 
tions, for  it  is  against  the  record.  Thy  lion  is  a  good 
lion  J  be  roareth  loud,  and  is  hejird  a  great  way,  evCTi 
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tinio  tl\e  sink  of  Babylon ;  for  the  scarlet  whore  is 
governed  by  the  voice  of  thy  lion*  Look  on  his  oj'dcr. 

Home,  July  8, 17 13*  'A  placard  is  published  herci 
forbidding  women  of  whatsoever  quaihy  to  g^o  vihh 
na^ked  breasts  ;  and  the  priests  are  ordered  not  to  nd* 
mit  the  ti^usgressors  of  tins  law  to  confession,  nor 
to  communion  ;  neither  arc  they  to  enter  the  cathc* 
drals  under  these  severe  penalties/ 

*'  These  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  night- 
ly paper  J  wiili  this  title  written  over  it.  The  Evening 
Post^  fioni  Salurdayj  July  tlie  1  Sthj  to  Tuesday,  July 
the  2 1  St* 

'*  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  distance,  wt 
hope  the  foolish  women  in  thy  own  country  will  lis- 
ten to  thy  adinonitions.  Otherwise  ihoii  art  desired 
to  make  him  still  roat'  till  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
shall  tremble*  I  must  again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend 
Kcstor,  the  whole  brotherhood  have  great  hopes  of 
thee,  and  expect  to  see  thee  so  inspired  w  ith  the 
h'ght,  as  thou  mayst  speedily  become  a  grtsat  preach* 
€r  of  the  word.  I  wish  it  heartily* 
**  Thincj 
«  in  e^very  thing  that  is  praise -wortl;y, 

2id  day  oi  tht> month  cjillud  July.  1  OM   1  HEMDLE. 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and  I  should 
have  tlie  same  thought  much  about  the  same  time. 
My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  corres- 
pondence together,  and  act  by  concert  in  this  matter- 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  be  ashajiTcd  to  join 
with  his  bQliness  m  those  particulars  which  are  in- 
dlRcreni  between  ujs*  especially  when  it  is  for  the 
reformation  of  the  hncr  half  of  mankind.  We  arc 
both  of  us  about  the  same  age,  and  consider  the  fash- 
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ion  in  the  same  view.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  his  bull  and  my  lion.  I  am  only  afmd  that 
our  ladies  will  take  occasion  from  hence  to  show 
their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  pretend  to 
expose  their  naked  bosoms  only  in  opposition  to  po- 
pery. 


No.  117.— SATURDAY,  July  25. 


CurapU  Dutturd 

Ovid. 

IjOOKING  over  the  late  edition  of  Monsieur  Boi- 
leau's  works,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  arti- 
cle which  he  has  added  to  his  notes  on  the  translation 
of  Longinus.  He  there  tells  us,  that  the  sublime  in 
writing  rises  either  from  the  nobleness  of  the  thought, 
the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
lively  turn  of  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect  sub- 
lime arises  from  all  these  three  in  conjunction  toge- 
ther. He  produces  an  instance  of  this  perfect  sublime 
in  four  verses  from  the  Athaliah  of  luonsieur  Ra- 
cine. When  Abner,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
court,  represents  to  Joad  the  high-priest,  that  the 
queen  was  incensed  against  him,  the  high  priest,  not 
in  the  least  terrified  at  the  news,  returns  this  answer : 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  d  la  /ureur  des  Jlots, 

Scait  aussi  des  mechans  arrSter  Us  complots. 

Soumis  avec  respect  d  sa  volunt^  sainte. 

Je  trains  Dieu^  cker  Abnery  et  n'^alpoitU  d'autre  crainte, 

*  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  knows  a/so 
how  to  check  the  designs  of  the  ungodly.    1  submit 
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myself  with  reverence  to  his  holy  will.  O  Abner,  I 
fear  lay  God,  and  I  fear  noue  but  him/  Such  a 
thought  gives  no  less  a  sublimity  to  human  Jiumre, 
■  han  it  docs  to  good  writing*  This  religious  fcar^ 
when  it  is  produced  by  ju^t  apprehensions  ol  the 
D J  vine  Foweri  naturally  overlooks  all  human  great- 
ness that  stands  in  competition  witli  it,  and  extin* 
guishes  every  oUicr  ttrror  that  can  settle  itself  m 
the  heai*t  of  man  ;  it  lessens  and  contracts  the  figure 
of  tlie  most  exalted  person  ;  it  disarms  tlie  tyrant 
and  cxecutioneFj  and  represents  to  our  minds  the 
most  enraged  and  the  most  powerful  as  altogether 
harmless  aiid  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortittide  which  is  not  founded 
upon  this  fear,  as  there  is  no  other  principle  of  &a 
settled  and  fixed  a  nature.  Courage  that  grows 
from  constitution  very  often  forsakes  a  man  when  he 
lias  occasion  for  it ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct in  the  soul^  breaks  out  on  all  occasions  without 
judt^ment  or  discretion.  That  courage  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sense  of  our  duty,  and  from  the  fear 
of  offending  him  that  made  usj  acts  always  in  a  uni- 
form manner,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason. 

What  can  the  man  fear,  who  takes  care  in  all  his 
actions  to  please  a  Being  that  is  Omnipotent  ?  A  Be- 
ing who  is  able  to  crush  all  his  adversaries  ?  A  Be- 
ing that  can  divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him, 
or  turn  any  such  misfortune  to  his  advantage  ?  The 
person  wdio  lives  with  this  constant  and  habitual  re- 
gard lo  the  great  Bupcrintendent  of  the  world,  is  in- 
deed sure  that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  iot. 
Blessings  may  appear  under  the  shape  of  pains,  lossesj 
and  disappointments,  but  let  him  have  patience, 
and  he  will  ^ee  tiicm  in  their  proper  figures,     Dan- 
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gers  may  threaten  Mm,  but  he  may  rest  satisfied  that 
they  will  either  not  reach  him,  or  that  if  they  do,  they 
will  be  the  instruments  of  good  to  him.  In  short, 
he  may  look  upon  all  crosses  and  accidents,  sufi<^« 
tngs  and  afflictions,  as  laeans  which  are  made  use  of 
to  bring  him  to  happiness.  This  is  even  the  worst  of 
that  man's  condition  whose  mind  is  possessed  mdi 
the  habitual  fear  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  But 
it  very  oftens  happens,  that  those  which  appear  evik 
in  our  own  eyes,  appear  also  as  such  to  him  who  has 
human  nature  under  his  cai'e,  in  which  case  they  arc 
certamly  averted  from  the  person  who  has  made  him- 
self, by  his  virtue,  an  object  of  divine  favour.  His- 
tories are  full  of  instances  of  this  nature,  where  men 
of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  escapes  out  of  such 
dangers  as  have  enclosed  them,  and  which  have  seem- 
ed inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  Pagan  history, 
which  more  pleases  me  than  that  which  is  recorded  in 
the  life  of  Timoleon.  This  extraordinary  man  \ras 
famous  for  referring  all  his  successes  to  Providence. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  in  his 
house  a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  used  to  pay  his 
devotions  to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence 
among  the  heathens.  I  think  no  man  was  evermore 
distinguished  by  the  deity  whom  he  blindly  worship- 
ped, tlian  the  great  person  I  am  speaking  of,  in  seve- 
ral occurrences  of  his  life,  but  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing one,  which  I  shall  relate  out  of  Plutarch. 

Three  persons  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Timoleon  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devo- 
tions in  a  certain  temple.  In  order  to  it,  they  took 
their  several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
their  purpose.  As  they  were  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  design  in  execution,  a  stranger 
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Iiavingf  obsen^ed  one  of  the  conspiratorsj  fell  upon 
him,  and  slew  him.  Upon  which  the  other  twoj 
tliinking  iheir  plot  had  been  discovered,  threw  them- 
selves at  Timol€on*s  feetj  and  confessed  the  whole 
matter.  This  stranger,  upon  examination,  was  found 
to  have  understood  notliing  of  the  intended  assassina- 
tion, but  having  several  years  befoi'e  had  a  brother 
killed  by  the  conspirator,  whom  he  here  put  to  deaths 
and  havings  till  now  sought  in  vain  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge  J  he  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in  the 
temple,  who  had  planted  himself  there  for  tlie  above* 
mentioned  purpose*  Plutarch  cannot  forbear,  on  this 
occasion,  speaking  with  a  kind  of  rapture  on  tlie 
schemes  of  Providence,  which,  hi  this  particular,  had 
so  contrived  it,  that  the  stranger  should,  for  so  great  a 
space  of  time  J  be  debarred  the  means  of  doing  justice 
to  his  brother,  until,  by  the  same  blow  that  revenged 
the  death  of  one  innocent  man,  he  preserved  the  life 
of  another* 

For  my  own  part,  I  cpivnot  wonder  that  a  man  of 
Timoleoii's  religion  should  have  his  intrepidity  and 
firmness  of  mind,  or  that  he  should  be  distinguisheft 
by  such  a  deliverance  as  I  have  here  related. 


No.  ne.^MONDAY,  July  27. 


-Largitor  ingmt 


rtnitr 

1  Am  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  my  lion  has  given 
such  universal  content  to  all  that  have  seen  him.  He 
has  had  a  greater  number  of  visitants  than  any  of  hi& 

VOLi  II.  H 
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bro^erhood  in  the  Tower.  I  this  morning  examined 
his  maw,  where,  among  much  other  food,  1  found  the 
following  delicious  morsels. 

To  Nbstob.  Ironside,  Esq. 
«  Mr.  Guardian, 

"  I  AM  a  daily  peruser  of  your  papers.  I  have  read 
over  and  over  your  discourse  concerning  the  Tucker, 
as  likewise  your  paper  of  Thursday,  the  16th  instant, 
in  wldch  you  say  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regu- 
late them  from  head  to  foot.  Now,  Sir, "being  by  pro- 
fession a  mantua-maker,  who  am  employed  by  the 
most  fashionable  ladies  about  town,  I  am  admitted  to 
them  freely  at  all  hours,  and  seeing  them  both  dressed 
and  undressed,  I  think  there  is  no  person  belter  quali- 
fied than  myself  to  serve  you  (if  your  honour  pleases) 
in  the  nature  of  a  Lioness.  I  am  in  the  whole  secret 
of  their  fashion,  and  if  you  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in 
this  chai'acter,  I  will  have  a  constant  watch  over  them, 
and  doubt  not  I  shall  send  you  from  time  to  time  such 
private  intelligence,  as  you  will  find  of  use  to  you  in 
your  future  papers. 

**  Sir,  this  being  a  new  proposal,  I  hope  you  will 
not  let  nie  lose  the  benefit  of  it :  but  that  you  will  first 
hear  me  roar  before  you  treat  with  any  body  else. 
As  a  sample  of  my  intended  services,  I  give  you  this 
timely  notice  of  an  improvement  you  will  shortly  see 
in  the  exposing^  of  the  female  chest,  which,  in  defiance 
of  your  gravity,  is  going  to  be  uncovered  yet  more 
and  more  ;  so  that,  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  Ironside,  I 
am  in  some  fear  lest  my  profession  should  in  a  little 
time  become  wholly  unnecessary.  I  must  here  ex- 
plain to  you  a  small  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  or 
rather  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not 
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yet  taken  notice  of.  This  consists  of  a  narrow  lace^ 
or  a  sniall  skirt  of  fine  ruflled  linen^  which  runs  aJong 
the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before i  and  crosses  the 
breasts,  without  rising  to  the  shoulders  ^  and  being  as 
it  were  a  part  of  the  tucker,  yet  kept  in  use,  is  there* 
fore  by  a  particular  name  called  the  Mode  sty -piece* 
Now,  Sir,  what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  stripping  Iadies> 
in  which  were  present  several  eminent  toasts  and 
beauties,  it  was  resolved  for  the  future  to  lay  the 
modesty-piece  wholly  aside.  It  is  intended  at  the 
same  time  to  lower  the  stays  considerably  before,  and 
Bothing  but  the  unsettled  weather  has  hindered  tlus 
design  from  being  already  put  in  execution.  Some 
few  indeed  objected  to  this  last  improvement,  but 
were  overruled  by  the  rest,  who  alleged  that  it  was 
their  intenUoni  as  they  ingenuously  expressed  it,  to 
level  their  breast-works  entirely,  and  to  ti*ust  to  no 
defence  but  their  own  virtue. 
"  1  am»  Sir* 

'«  (If  you  please,)  your  secret  servantj     * 

«  Deah  Sik, 

*^  As  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yesterday  brought 
in  a  prey  of  paper  for  my  patron's  dinner,  but  by  tlie 
forvFardness  of  his  paws,  he  seemed  ready  to  put  it 
Into  his  owii  mouth,  which  docs  not  enough  resemble 
its  prototypes,  wliose  throats  are  open  sepulchres.  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  unless  he  gapes  wider,  lie  will  sooaer 
be  felt  than  heard.    Witness  my  hand. 
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To  Nestoh  Ironside,  Esq. 
^  Sage  Nestor, 

"  Lions  being  esteemed  by  naturalists  the  most 
generous  of  beasts,  the  noble  and  majestic  appearance 
tliey  make  in  poetry,  wherein  they  so  often  represent 
the  hero  himself,  made  me  always  think  that  name 
very  ill  applied  to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  at  present 
going  about  seeking  whom  to  devour ;  and  though  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  your  account  of  the  derivation 
of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  hear 
you  are  about  to  restore  them  to  their  former  dignity, 
by  producing  one  of  that  species  so  public -spirited, 
as  to  roar  for  reformation  of  manners.  I  will  roar 
(says  the  clown  in  Shakspeare)  that  it  will  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  me  ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will 
make  the  duke  say,  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar 
ag^n.  Such  success  and  such  applause  I  do  not 
question  but  your  lion  will  meet  with,  whDst,  like  that 
of  Sampson,  his  strength  shall  bring  forth  sweetness, 
and  his  entrails  abound  with  honey. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  re- 
public of  beasts  upon  this  honour  done  to  their  king, 
I  must  condole  with  us  poor  mortals,  who,  by  distance 
of  place,  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our  re- 
spects to  him,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  those  who 
are  ushered  into  his  presence  by  the  discreet  Mr. 
Button.  •  Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  be- 
come a  suitor  to  you,  to  constitute  an  out-riding  lion ; 
or,  if  you  please,  a  jackall  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit 
our  homage  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  is 
hitherto  provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty  every 
now  ahd  then  miscarry  by  the  way,  at  least  the  natu- 
ral" self-love  that  makes  us  unwilling  to  think  any 
thin^  that  comes  from  us  worthy  of  contempt,  in- 
clines us  to  believe  so.     Methinks  it  were  likewise 
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necessary  to  specifyj  by  what  means  a  present  from  a 
fair  hand  may  rtach  his  brindled  majesty,  t!ie  place  of 
his  residence  being  very  unfit  for  a  lady's  personal 
,  appearance* 

'^  I  am  your  most  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  Deah  Nestor, 
*^  It  is  a  well  known  proverb,  in  a  certain  part  of 
this  kingdom,  "  love  ine»  love  my  dog ;"  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  respect  for  your  per- 
son, that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for  your  lion*    *  *  *" 

What  follows  being  secret  history,  it  will  be  printed 
in  other  papers;  wherein  the  lion  will  publish  his 
private  intelligence. 


No.  120,— 'WEDNESDAY,  July  59, 


-Nothing  IhvelitT  Ad  be  fo^md 


In  woman,  1!i*iti  to  ftudy  household  grjOEl, 
And  ^ood  workg  in  her  hoaband  to  Fi'CKaotc. 

A  Bit  for  the  Lion* 
*<  Sir, 

As  soon  as  yon  have  set  up  your  unicorn j  there 
Is  no  question  but  the  ladies  will  make  him  pijsh  very 
furiously  at  the  men  ;  for  which  reason  I  think  it  i5 
good  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  make  the  Hop 
roar  aloud  ^t  female  irregularities.  Among  thesej  1 
wonder  how  iheir  gaming'  has  so  long  escaped  yoiu 
noticCi     Yoii  who  converse  with  the  sober  family  oi 
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the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  stranger  to  these  viragos ; 
but  what  would  you  say,  should  you  see  a  s/iarkler 
shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and 
thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box  ?  or  how  would 
you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow  lady  herself  return- 
ing to  her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole 
street  with  a  most  enormous  rap,  after  having  sat  up 
until  that  time  at  crimp  or  ombre  I  Sir,  I  am  the  hus- 
band of  one  of  these  female  gamesters,  and  a  great 
loser  by  it  both  in  my  rest  and  my  pocket.  As  my 
wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upcAi  this  subject  might 
be  of  use  both  to  her,  and 

«  Your  humble  servant." 

I  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Guardian,  did  I 
not  caution  all  my  fair  wards  against  a.  practice, 
which,  when  it  runs  to  excess,  is  the  most  shameful, 
but  one,  that  the  female  world  can  fall  into.  The  ill 
consequences  of  it  are  more  than  can  be  contained  ia 
this  paper.  However,  that  I  may  proceed  in  method, 
I  shall  consider  them,  first,  as  they  relate  to  the 
mind  ;  secondly,,  as  they  ^late  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamester, 
we  should  see  itiuU  of  nothing  but  trump.9  and  matta- 
dorea.    Her  slumbers  are  haunted  with  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves.     The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her  until  the 
play-season  returns,  when,  for  half  a  dozen  hours  to- 
gether, all  her  faculties  are  employed  in  shuffling, 
cutting,  dealing,  and  sorting  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
no  ideas  to  be  discovered  in  a  soul  which  calls  itself 
rational,  excepting  little  square  figures  of  painted  and 
spotted  paper.     Was  the  understanding,  that  divine 
part  in  our  composition,  given,  for  such  a  use  I     Is  it 
thus  that  we  improve  the  greatest  talent  human  na-« 
tiUre  19  endQwed  with  ?  What  would  a  superior  Being 
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think,  were  he  shown  thU  intellectual  faculty  in  a  fe- 
male gamester  J  and  at  the  same  time  told  that  it  waft 
by  this  she  %vas  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  allied 
to  angels  ? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with 
pips  and  counters^  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  story  I 
have  lately  heard  of  a  new  born  child,  that  w^%  marked 
"vrixh  a  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passiona  suHer  no  less  by  this  practice  than 
theii'  understanding's  and  imaginations.  What  hope 
and  fear,  joy  and  anger,  sorrow  and  discontentj  break 
out  all  at  once  m  a  fair  assembly,  upon  so  noble  an 
occasion  as  tliat  of  turning  up  a  card  ?  wdio  can  con- 
sider, witliout  a  secret  indignation,  tiiat  all  those  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  should  be  consecrated  to 
their  children,  hvisbandsi  and  parents,  arc  thus  vilelf 
pi'osdmtcd  and  thrown  aw- ay  tip  on  a  hand  at  loo  ?  For 
my  own  part,  1  cainiot  btJt  be  giie^cd  when  I  see  a 
line  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly  from  such 
trivial  motives  ;  when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  angel 
agitate t!  and  discomposed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury* 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  niakej  that  they  natural- 
ly give  themselves  up  to  every  diversion  which  they 
are  much  accustomed  to,  and  w^e  ahvays  find  that 
play,  when  followed  with  assiduity,  engrosses  the 
whole  woman.  She  quickly  grows  uneasy  in  her 
own  fatnily,  takes  but  little  pleasure  in  all  the  do- 
lucatic,  innocent  endearments  of  life,  and  grows  more 
fond  of  Pam  than  of  her  husband.  My  friend  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers,  has 
often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of 
the  late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep,  if  he  would  enjoy 
his  wife^s  converBation.  When  she  returns  to  me 
with  joy  in  her  face,  it  does  not  arise,  says  he,  from 
the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from  the  good  lucjt  elic 
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has  had  at  cards.  On  the  contraiy>  says  he,  if  she 
has  been  a  loser,  I  am  doubly  a  sufferer  by  it.  She 
comes  home  out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  bo- 
dy, displeased  with  all  I  can  do  or  say,  and  in  reality 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  she  has  been  throw- 
ing away  my  estate.  "What  charming  bedfellows 
and  companions  for  life  are  men  likely  to  meet  with, 
that  choose  their  wives  out  of  such  women  of  vogue 
and  fashion  ?  what  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots, 
what  heroes  must  we  expect  from  mothers  of  this 
make? 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill  conse- 
quences which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of  our  fe- 
male adventurers.  It  is  so  ordered,  that  almost  eve- 
ry thing  which  corrupts  the  soul,  decays  the  body. 
The  beauties  of  the  face  and  mind  are  generally, 
destroyed  by  the  same  means.  This  consideration 
should  have  a  particular  weight  with  the  female 
world,  who  were  designed  to  please  the  eye,  and  at- 
tract the  regard  of  the  other  half  of  the  species. 
Now  there  is  notliing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like 
the  vigils  of  the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions 
tvhich  naturally  attend  them.  Hollow  eyes,  haggard 
looks,  and  pale  complexions,  are  the  natural  indica- 
tions of  a  female  gamester.  Her  morning  sleeps  are 
not  able  to  repair  her  midnight  watchings.  I  have 
known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from  basset,  and 
have  many  a  time  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quality 
gliding  by  me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  themorn- 
ing,  and  looking  like  a  spectre  amidst  a  glare  of  flam- 
beaux, In  short,  I  never  knew  a  thorough-paced  fe- 
male gamester  hold  her  beauty  two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  the  body  is 
BOiorp  endangered  than  in  the  former.    AH  play  debts 
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must  be  paid  in  specie,  or  by  an  equivalent  The 
man  that  plays  beyond  his  income  pawns  his  estate  ; 
the  woman  mnst  find  out  something  else  to  mort- 
gage when  her  pin -money  is  gone  ;  tlie  husband  has 
his  lands  to  dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person,  Non\ 
when  the  female  body  is  once  di/ifiedf  if  the  credi- 
tor be  very  importunate,  I  leave  my  reader  to  con- 
iiiler  the  consequences* 
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Roarings  of  the  Lion. 
«*Oi*D  Nestor  J 

"Ever  since  the  first  notice  you  gave  of  the  erec- 
tion of  that  useful  monument  of  yours  in  Btmon's 
coffee-house,  I  have  bad  a  restless  ambition  to  unl« 
tate  the  reno^Tmed  London  'prentice,  and  boldly  ven- 
ture my  hand  down  the  throat  of  your  lion.*  The  sub- 
ject of  this  letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof  I  ani 
a  member^  and  which  has  made  a  considerable  noise 
of  late  ;  1  mean  the  Silent  Club.  The  year  of  our  in- 
stltntion  is  1694,  the  number  of  members  twelve,  imd 
the  place  of  our  meeting  is  Dumb 'a  Alley,  in  Hotbom. 
We  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  relics  of  the  old 
Pythagoreans,  and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with 
them,  which  is  the  foundaiton  of  our  design,  that 
**  talking  spoils  company."  The  president  of  our  so- 
kciety  is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  owes 
that  blessing  to  tiature,  which  in  ilie  rest  of  us  is  ow- 
in^  to  industry  alone*  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
u  2 
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greater  part  of  us  are  married  men,  and  such  whose 
"wives  are  remarkably  loud  at  home  :  hither  we  fly  for 
refuge,  and  enjoy  at  once  the  two  greatest  and  most 
valuable  blessings,  company  and  retirement.     When 
that  eminent  relation  of  yours,  the  Spectator,  publish- 
ed his  weekly  papers,  and  gave  us  that  remarkable 
account  of  his  silence  (for  you  must  know,  though  we 
do  not  read,  yet  we  inspect  all  such  useful  essays) 
we  seemed  unanimous  to  invite  him  to  partake  of 
our  secrecy  ;  but  it  was  unluckily  objected  that  he 
had  just  then  published  a  discourse  of  liis  at  his  own 
club,  and  had  not  arrived  to  that  happy  inactivity  of 
the  tongue,  which  we  expected  from  a  man  of  his  un- 
derstanding.     You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  we 
managed  this  debate,  but  it  will  be  easily  accounted 
for,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  fingers  are  as  nimble  and 
as  infallible  interpreters    of  our  thoughts  as  other 
men's  tongues  are  ;  yet,  even  this   mechanic  elo- 
quence is  only  allowed  upon  the  weightiest  occasions. 
We  admire  the  wise  institutions  of  the  Turks,  and 
other  eastern  nations,  where  all  commands  are  per- 
formed by  officious  mutes,  and  we  wonder  that  the  po- 
lite courts '  of  Christendom  should  come  so  far  short 
of  the  majesty  of  the  barbarians.    Ben  Jonson  has 
gained  an  etcmaj  reputation  among  us.  by  his  play, 
called  the  Silent  Woman*     Every  "member  here  is 
another  Morose  while  the  club  is  sitting,  but  at  home 
may  talk  as  much  and  as  fast  as  his  family  occasions 
require,  without  breach  of  statute.     The  advantages 
we  find  from  this  Quaker-Uke  assembly  are  many. 
We  consider,  that  the  understanding  of  man  is  lia- 
ble to  mistakes,  and  his  will  fond  of  contradictions.; 
that  disputes,  whicli  are  of  no  weight  in  themselves, 
,  ^ne  often  very  considerable  in  their  effects.    Thedis- 
t3:se  of  the  tongue  Js  the  only  effectual  remedy  against 
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these.  All  party  concerns,  all  private  scandal,  all  in- 
sults over  another  man* s  weaker  reasons,  must  there 
be  lost,  where  no  disputes  arise.  Another  advan- 
tage which  follows  from  the  first  (and  which  is  vei*y 
rarely  to  be  met  with)  is,  that  we  are  all  upon  the 
same  level  in  conversation*  A  wag  of  my  acquaint- 
ance used  to  add  a  third,  vi^  that,  if  ever  we  debate, 
we  are  sure  to  have  all  our  arguments  at  our  fingers' 
ends.  Of  all  Longinus's  remarks^  we  are  most  ena- 
moured with  thai  excellent  passage,  where  he  men^ 
tions  Ajax*s  silence  as  one  of  the  noblest  instances  of 
the  sublime,  and  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  free  with 
a  namesake  of  yours)  1  sbould  think  that  the  ever- 
lasting story-teller,  Nestor,  had  he  been  likened  to 
the  ass  instead  of  our  heroj  he  had  suflered  less  by 
the  comparison. 

**  I  have  already  described  the  practice  and  senti- 
ments of  this  society,  and  shall  but  barely  mention  the 
report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  not  ooly  as 
mute  as  fishes,  but  that  we  drmk  like  fishes  too  j  that 
we  are  like  the  Welaliman*s  owl,  though  we  do  not 
sing,  we  pay  it  off  with  thinking.  Othera  take  us  for 
an  assembly  of  disa0'ec ted  persons  ;  nay,  their  zeal  to 
the  government  has  carried  tliem  so  far  as  to  send,  last 
week,  a  party  of  constables  to  surprise  us  ;  you  may 
easily  imagine  how  exactly  ive  represented  the  Romaa 
senators  of  old,  sitting  with  majestic  silence,  and  un- 
daunted at  the  approach  of  an  amiy  of  Gauls*  If  you 
approve  of  our  undertaking,  you  need  not  declare  it  to 
the  world  ;  your  silence  shall  be  interpreted  as  con- 
sent given  to  the  honourable  body  of  mutes ^  and  im 
]jarticular  to 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

'*  N£D  MulC. 

m  ^ 
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"  P.  S.  We  have  had  but  one  word  spoken  since 
the  foundation,  for  which  the  member  was  expelled 
by  the  old  Roman  custom  of  bending  back  the  thumb. 
He  had  just  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hoch-* 
Stat,  and  being  too  impatient  to  communicate  his  joy, 
was  unfortunately  betrayed  into  a  lafiaus  lingua.  We 
acted  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Manlius  ^  and, 
though  we  approved  of  the  cause  of  his  error  as  just, 
we  condemned  the  effect  as  a  manifest  violation  of  bis  ^ 
duty." 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would 
have  roared  so  well  out  of  my  lion's  mouth.  My  next 
pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakspeare's  lion  in  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe,  roars  as  it  were  any  nightingale. 

"Ma.  Ironside,  July  28,  1713. 

*'  I  was  afraid,  at  first,  you  were  only  in  jest,  and 
had  a  mind  to  expose  our  nakedness  for  the  diversion 
of  the  town ;  but  since  I  see  that  you  are  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  have  infallibility  of  your  side,  I  cannot  for- 
bear returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  take 
of  us,  having  a  friend  who  has  promised  me  to  give 
my  letters  to  the  lion,  till  we  can  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  you  through  our  own  proper  vehicle. 
Now,  you  must  know,  dear  Sir,  that  if  you  do  not 
take  care  to  suppress  this  exorbitant  growth  of  the  fe- 
male chestj  all  that  is  left  of  my  waist  must  inevitably 
perish.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck. 
But  if  the  stripping  design,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Fig- 
leaf  yesterday,  should  take  effect,  Sir,  I  dread  to  think 
what  it  will  come  to.  In  short,  tliere  is  no  help  for  it, 
TXiy  girdle  and  all  must  go.    This  is  the  naked  truth 
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of  the  matter.  Have  pity  on  mc,  then^  my  dear  Guar- 
dian, and  preserve  me  from  bdng  so  inhumanly  expo- 
sed. I  do  assure  you  that  1  follow  your  precepts  a^ 
inuch  as  a  young  woman  canj  who  will  live  hi  the 
world  without  being  laughed  at.  ,  I  have  no  hooped 
petticoHtj  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear  broad 
tuckers f  whether  you  succeed  or  no.  If  the  flying 
project  takes,  I  intend  to  be  the  last  in  wings,  being 
resolved  in  every  thiiig  to  behave  myself  as  becomes 
**  Your  most  obedient  Ward.'* 
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SU  tnihi^ 


-^ttarttm  vcnid  mamis,  QUimliQ  qitA 


Hon. 

A  HERE  is  nothing  w*hich  more  shows  the  want  of 
taste  and  discernment  in  a  writer,  than  the  decrying 
of  an  author  m  gross,  especially  of  an  author  who 
has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudesj  and  ti^at^  too, 
in  several  ages  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  the 
general  practice  of  all  illiterate  and  un distinguishing 
critics.  Because  Homer,  und  Virgil,  and  Sophoclcsj 
have  been  commended  by  the  learned  of  all  times, 
every  scribbler,  who  has  no  relish  of  their  beauties^ 
gives  himself  ao  air  of  rapture  when  he  speaks  of 
Uiem,  But  as  he  praises  these  he  knows  not  why^ 
there  are  others  whom  he  depreciates  witli  the  same 
vehemence  and  upon  the  same  account.  We  may 
»ee  after  what  a  different  manner  Sirada  proceeds  in 
his  judgment  on  the  Latin  poets  ;  for  I  intend  to 
pubiisbj  in  this  paper,  a  continuation  of  that  Prolu- 
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sion  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  Thursday.  I 
shall  therefore  give  my  reader  a  short  account,  in 
prose,  of  every  poem  which  was  produced  in  the 
learned  assembly  there  described  ;  and  i£  he  is  tho- 
roughly converss^nt  in  the  works  of  those  ancient  aur 
thors,  he  will  see  with  how  much  judgment  every 
subject  is  adapted  U>  the  poet  wiio- makes  use  of  it, 
and  with  how  much  delicacy  every  particular  poet's 
way  of  writing  is  char^xterized  in  the  censure  that  is 
passed  upon  it.  Lucan's  representative  was  the  first 
who  recited  before  that  august  assembly.  As  Lucan 
was  a  Spaniard,  his  poem  does  honour  to  that  nation^, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  makes  the  romantic  bravery 
in  the  hero  of  it  more  probable. 

Alphonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invested  by 
the  Moors.  During  the  btockade,  they  made  his  on- 
ly son  their  prisoner,  whom  they  brought  before  the 
walls,  and  exposed  to  his  father's  sight,  threatening^ 
to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  did  not  immediately  give  up- 
the  town.  The  father  tells  them,  if  he  had  a  hun- 
dred sons,  he  would  rather  see  them  all  perish  than 
do  an  ill  action,  or  betray  his  country.  "  But,"  says. 
he,  "  if  you  take  a  pleasure  in  destroying  the  inno- 
cent, you  may  do  it  if  you  please  :  behold  a  sword 
for  your  purpose."  Upon  which  he  threw  his  sword 
from  the  wall,  returned  to  his  palace,  and  was  able,  at 
such  a  juncture,  to  sit  down  to  the  repast  which  was 
prepared  for  him.  He  was  soon  raised  by  the  shouts 
of  the  enemy  and  the  cries  of  the  besieged.  Upon 
returning  again  to  the  walls,  he  saw  his  son  lying  is 
the  pangs  of  death;  but,  far  from  betraying  any 
weakness  at  such  a  spectacle,  he  upbraids  his  friends 
for  their  sorrow,  and  returns  to  finish  his  repast. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  exquisitely 
drawn  up  in  Loican's  spirit  and  language,  the  whol^ 
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assembly  declared  their  opiDion  dF  Lucan  in  a  con- 
fused murDiur,  The  poem  was  praised  or  censured, 
according  to  the  prejudices  which  every  one  hatl  con- 
ceived m  favour  or  disatlvatitage  of  die  author.  These 
were  bo  very  greats  tlmi  some  had  placed  him  in  their 
opinions  above  the  highest^  and  others  beneath  the 
lowest  of  the  Latin  poets.  Most  of  them^  however, 
agreed  that  Lu can's  gpenius  was  wonderfully  great, 
buti  at  the  same  timcj  too  Jmughty  and  headstrong  to 
be  governed  by  art ;  and  that  his  style  was  like  his 
genius,  learned,  bokl,  and  lively,  but,  withal,  too  tra- 
gical and  blustering.  In  a  word,  tliat  he  chose  rather 
a  great  than  a  just  reputation  ;  to  which  they  addcd> 
that  be  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  poets  who  deviated 
from  tbe  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  representative  of  Lucretius  told  the  assembly 
thattliey  would  soon  be  sensible  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  poet  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  stran- 
ger who  liad  been  adapted  into  it :  after  which  he  en- 
tered upon  his  subject^  which  I  find  exhibited  to  my 
hand  in  a  specidation  of  one  of  my  predecessors. 

Sirada,in  the  person  of  LucretiuSj  gives  an  account 
of  a  chimerical  correspQudencc  between  two  friends^ 
by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone,  wbich  had  such  a 
virtue  in  it,  that,  if  it  touched  two  several  needle  s> 
when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move, 
the  other,  though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance,  moved 
at  tlie  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells 
us  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed 
of  one  of  these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  in^ 
scribing  it  with  the  four-and-twenty  leticrsj  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  maiked  upr 
on  the  ordinary  dial-plate*  They  then  fixed  one  of 
tlie  needles  on  each  of  these  plates,  m  such  amajuier, 
that  it  could  move  round  without  iBipediment,  so  as 
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to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters.  Upon 
their  separating  from  one  another  into  distant  coun* 
tries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  thenaselves  punctually 
into  their  closets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their  in^ 
vention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  some  hundred 
miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself  up  in  his 
closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write 
any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  eve* 
ry  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occa* 
Bion  for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every 
word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend,  in 
the  mean  while,  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle 
moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  cor-* 
respondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means,  they  talked 
together  across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their 
thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant,  over  cities  or 
mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleased  with  the  artifice 
of  the  poet,  who  represented  Lucretius,  observing 
very  well  how  he  had  laid  asleep  their  attention  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  style  in  some  verses,  and  to  the 
want  of  harmony  in  others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to 
the  novelty  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  experiment 
which  he  related.  Without  such  an  artifice,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  nothing  would  have  sounded 
more  harsh  than  Lucretius's  Miction  and  numbers. 
But  it  was  plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of  the  as- 
sembly were  quite  of  another  mind.  These  allowed 
that  it  was  peculiar  to  Lucretius,  above  all  other  po- 
ets«  to  be  always  doing.or  teaching  something,  that 
no  other  style  was  so  proper  to  teach  in,  or  gave  a 
greater  pleasure  to  those  who  had  a  true  relish  for 
the  Roman  tongue.     They  added,  further,  that  if  Lu- 
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cretius  had  not  t>eeti  embarraased  with  the  difiictilty 
of  his  matter,  and  a  little  led  away  by  an  afTectation  of 
antic|uity,  there  could  not  have  been  any  thing  moro 
perfect  than  his  poem, 

Claudian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  famous  contest  between  the  nightin- 
gale and  the  lutanist,  which  every  one  is  acquainted 
with,  especially  since  Mr.  Philips  has  so  finely  ini- 
p roved  that  hint  in  one  of  his  pastorals* 

He  had  no  sooner  finished,  but  the  assembly  rung 
with  acclamations  made  in  hii  praise.  His  first  beau- 
ty, which  every  one  owned,  was  the  great  clearness 
and  perspicuity  which  appeared  in  the  plan  of  his 
poem*  Others  were  wonderfully  charmed  with  the 
smoothness  of  his  verse,  and  the  flowing  of  his  num- 
bers, in  which  there  were  none  of  those  elisions  and 
cutting^s  off  so  frequent  in  the  works  of  other  poets. 
There  were  several,  however,  of  a  more  refined  judg- 
ment, who  ridiculed  that  infusion  of  foreign  phrasei 
with  which  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  equability  of  his  num» 
hers,  that  cloyed  and  satiated  the  ear  for  want  of  va- 
riety :  to  which  they  likewise  added  a  frequent  and 
unseasonable  affectation  of  appearing  sonorous  and 
sublime* 

The  sequel  of  this  Prolusion  shall  be  the  work  of 
another  day. 


idr:  i 
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No.  122.— FRIDAY,  July  31. 


Nu  magis  expressi  vuUm  per  afunea  sigrui. 

Hon. 

That  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public  as  fast 
as  I  can,  I  shall  here  give  them  the  remaining  part  of 
Strada's  criticism  on  the  Latin  heroic  poets.  My 
readers  may  see  the  whole  work  in  the  three  papers 
numbered  115,  119,  122.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  authors  tliemselves,  cannot  but  be  pleased 
to  see  them  so  justly  represented ;  and  as  for  those 
who  have  never  perused  the  originals,  they  may  form 
a  judgment  of  them  from  such  accurate  and  enter- 
taining copies.  The  whole  piece  will  show,  at  least, 
how  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  else  should  call  him- 
self  a  critic)  can  make  the  driest  art  a  pleasing 
amusement 

THE    SEQUEL   OF   STRADA's    PROLUSION. 

The  poet  who  personated  Ovid  gives  an  account  of 
the  chryso-magnet,  or  of  the  loadstone  which  attracts 
gold,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  common  loadstone 
attracts  iron.  The  author,  that  he  might  express 
Ovid's  way  of  thinking,  derives  this  virtue  to  the 
chryso-magnet  from  a  poetical  metamorphosis. 

<*  As  I  was  sitting  by  a  well,"  says  he,  «  when  I 
was  a  boy,  my  ring  dropped  into  it,  when  immediately 
my  father,  fastening  a  certain  stone  to  the  end  of  a 
line,  let  it  down  into  the  well.  It  no  sooner  touched 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  ring  leaped  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  clung  to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
drew  it  out  like  a  fish.    My  father,  seeing  me  wonder 
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at  the  experiment,  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
it*  When  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  went  about  the 
irorld  to  repair  niankuid,  by  throwing  atones  over 
llieir  heads j  the  men  who  rose  from  them  tlifitrred  in 
their  incUnationsj  according  to  the  places  on  which 
the  stones  fell.  Those  which  fell  in  the  fields  he- 
came  ploughmen  and  shepherds.  Those  which  feJl 
into  the  water  pi'oduced  sailors  and  fishera>en.  Those 
that  fell  among  the  woods  and  forests  gave  birth  to 
huntsmen.  Among  the  rest,  there  were  several  of 
them  tliat  fell  upon  oioun tains,  that  had  miiies  of  gold 
and  silver  in  them.  This  last  race  of  men  immedi- 
ately betook  themselves  to  the  search  of  these  pre- 
cious metals ;  but  Nature,  being  displeased  to  see 
herself  ransacked,  withdrew  tliese  her  treasures  to- 
iffards  the  centre  of  tlie  earth.  The  avarice  of  man, 
however,  persisted  in  its  former  pursuits,  and  ran- 
sacked her  inmost  bowels,  in  quest  of  the  Hches 
which  they  contained*  Nature,  seeing  herself  thus 
plundered  by  a  swarm  of  miners,  was  so  highly  in- 
censed, that  she  shook  the  whole  place  with  an  eartli- 
quake,  and  buried  the  men  under  their  own  works* 
The  Stygian  Hames,  which  lay  in  the  neigjh  hour  hood 
of  these  deep  minesj  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  with 
great  fury,  burning  up  the  whole  mass  of  human 
Imibs  and  earth,  until  they  were  hardened  and  baked 
into  stone.  The  human  bodies  that  were  delving  in 
iron  mines  were  converted  into  those  common  load' 
stones  which  attract  that  metal.  Those  which  were 
in  search  of  gold  became  chry  so -magnets,  and  stiil 
keep  their  former  avarice  in  their  present  state  of 
pel  re  faction. "" 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  given  over  speakings  but  the 
assembly  pronounced  their  opinions  of  him.  Several 
were  so  taken  with  lus  easy  way  of  writings  and  had 
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6o  formed  their  tastes  upon  it,  that  tliey  had  no  relish 
for  any  composition  which  i¥as  not  framed  in  the 
Ovidian  manner.  A  great  many,  however,  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  until,  at  length,  it  was  determined 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deserved 
the  name  of  a  witty  man,  but  that  his  language  was 
vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  the  nature  of  those  things 
which  cost  no  labour  in  the  invention,  but  are  ready 
found  out  to  a  man's  hand.  In  the  last  place,  they 
all  agreed  that  the  greatest  objection  which  lay 
against  Ovid,  both  as  to  his  life  and  writings^  was  hk 
having  too  much  wit ;  and  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  both,  had  he  rather  checked  than  in- 
dulged it  Statins  stood  up  next,  with  a  swelling  and 
haughty  air,  and  made  the  following  story  the  subject 
of  his  poem. 

A  German  and  a  Portuguese,  when  Vienna  was 
besieged,  having  had  frequent  contests  of  rivalry^ 
were  preparing  for  a  single  duel,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  walls  were  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this, 
both  the  German  and  Portuguese  consented  to  sacri- 
fice their  private  resentments  to  the  public,  and  to 
see  who  could  signalize  himself  most  upon  the  com- 
mon foe.  Each  of  them  did  wonders  in  repelling  the 
enemy  from  different  parts  of  the  wall.  The  Ger- 
man was  at  length  engaged  amidst  a  whole  army  of 
Turks,  until  his  left  arm,  that  held  the  shield,  was 
unfortunately  lopped  off,  and  he  himself  so  stunned 
with  'a  blow  he  had  received,  that  he  fell  down  as 
^ead.  The  Portuguese,  seeing  the  condition  of  his 
rival,  very  generously  flew  to  his  succour,  dispersed 
the  multitudes  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and 
fought  over  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  German  recovered  from  his  trance, 
and  rose  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who. 
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a  liitlc  ivhlle  after,  had  his  right  arm,  which  belt!  the 
sword*  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre.     He  would 
have  lost  his  lifc^at  the  same  time,  by  a  spear  which 
was  aimed  at  his  back,  had  not  the  German  slain  the 
person  who  was  aiming  at  hhn,     These  two  compe- 
titors for  fame  having  received  such  m^utual  obliga- 
tionsj  now  fought  in  conjunction  ;  and  as  the  one  was 
only  able  to  manage  the  sword,  and  the  other  the 
ghield,  made  up  but  one  warrior  betwixt  them.     The 
Portuguese  covered  the  German^  while  the  German 
dealt  destruction  among  the  eneinj%   At  lengthy  find- 
ing themselves  faint  with  loss  of  bloodj  and  resolving 
to  perish  nobly,  they  advanced  to  the  most  shattered 
part  of  the  wall,  and  threw  themselvea  down^  with  a 
huge  fraghient  of  it,  upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers. 
When  Statius  ceased,  the  old  factions  ImmtJfliately 
broke  out  concerning  his  manner  of  writing.    Some 
gave  him  very  loud  acclamations,  such  as  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  life  time ;  declaring  liim  the  only  man 
who  had  written  in  a  style  which  was  truly  heroical, 
and  that  he  was  above  all  others  in  his  fame  as  well 
as  in  his  diction-     Others  censured  him  as  one  who 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  his  images  and  expres- 
sions^ laughing  at  the  cruelty  of  his  conceptions,  the 
rumbling  of  his  numbers,  and  the  dreadful  pomp  and 
bombast  of  his  expressions*     There  were,  however, 
a  few  select  judges,  who  moderated  between  both 
these   extremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statius,  that 
there  appeared  in  his  style  much  poetical  heat  and 
fire,  but,  withal,  so  much  smoke  as  sullied  the  bright- 
ness of  it-     That  there  was  a  majesty  in  his  verse, 
but  that  it  was  the  majesty  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  of 
a  king.      That  he  was  often  towering  among  the 
clouds,  but  often  met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus,     In  a 
wordf  that  Statius  was  among  tlie  poets,  what  Alex- 
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ttnder  the  Great  is  among  heroes^  a  man  of  great  vir* 
tues  and  of  great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  who  pro- 
duced himself  upon  this  occasion.  Hi^  subject  was 
the  story  of  Theutilla ;  which  being  so  near  that  of 
Judith,  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time 
translated  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  in  one  of 
Mr.  Dryden*8  miscellanies,  I  shall  here  give  no  far- 
ther account  of  it.  When  he  had  done,  the  whole  as- 
«embly  declared  the  works  of  this  great  poet  a  sub- 
ject rather  for  their  admiration  than  for  their  applause, 
and  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  Virgil's  poetry, 
it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  art  itself, 
and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great  man.  There  were, 
however,  some  envious  murmurs  and  detractions 
heard  among  the  crowd,  as  if  tliere  were  very  fre- 
quently verses  in  him  which  flagged,  or  wanted  spirit, 
and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  faultless  than 
beautiful.  But  these  injudicious  censures  were  heard 
with  a  general  indignation. 

I  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that  the 
foregoing  story  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  is  al*- 
most  the  same,  in  every  particular,  with  that  of  the 
two  rival  soldiers  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  This 
Prolusion  ends  with  the  performance  of  an  Italian 
poet,  full  of  those  little  witticisms  and  conceits  which 
have  infected  the  greatest  part  of  modern  poetry. 
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^Hif  munm  ahr^titui  eito 


Mi  tmtiicire  nbi- 

Hoa. 

J  HERB  are  a  sort  of  knight-erranta  in  the  world^ 
who,  quite  contrary  to  those  in  Romance^  are  ptrpe- 
tuaiiy  seeking  adventures  to  hring  virgins  into  dis- 
tress, and  to  ruin  innocence-  When  men  of  rank  and 
figure  pass  away  their  lives  inthese  criniinal  pnrsnits 
and  practices,  tJiejr  ought  to  consider  Uiat  tliey  ren- 
der Litem  selves  more  vile  and  despicahle  than  any  in- 
nocent man  can  be,  whatever  low  station  his  fortune 
or  birth  have  placed  him  in*  Title  and  ancestry. ren- 
der a  good  man  more  illustriouS|  but  an  ill  one  more 
contemptible. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  I  slants  thee  la  thtlairt^^t  point  of  Ui  lit, 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  tli^  laults  coiis^kuqus. 

Cato. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  these  deflowercrs  of  in- 
nocence, though  dead  to  ail  the  sentiments  of  virtue 
and  honour,  are  not  restrained  by  compassion  and 
humanity.  To  bring  sorrow,  coiifusion,  and  infamy 
into  a  family,  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  tender  parent, 
and  stain  the  life  of  a  poor,  deluded  young  woman 
with  a  dishonour  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are 
circumstantes,  one  would  tliink,  sufficient  to  check 
ti>e  most  violent  passion  in  a  heai-t  that  has  the  least 
tincture  of  pity  and  good -nature.  Would  any  one 
pure  ha  s<^  the  gratification  of  a  moment  at  so  dear  a 
rutCj  and  en  tail  a  iastbig  misery  on  other  a,  for  such  a 
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transient  satisfaction  to  himself?  Nay,  for  a  satisfac- 
tion that  is  sure,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  follow- 
ed with  remorse  I  I  am  led  to  this  subject  by  two  let- 
ters which  came  lately  to  my  hands.  The  last  of 
them  is,  it  seems,  the  copy  of  one  sent  by  a  mother 
to  one  who  had  abused  her  daughter ;  and  though  I 
cannot  justify  her  sentiments,  at  the  latter  end  of  it, 
they  are  such  as  might  arise  in  a  mind  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  its  temper  after  so  great  a  provocation. 
I  present  the  reader  with  it  as  I  received  it,  because 
I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affliction  which  a 
fond  parent  suffers  on  such  an  occasion. 

"Sir,  shire  jJuiy^  1713. 

"  The  other  day  I  went  into  the  house  of  one  of 
my  tenants,  whose  wife  was  formerly  a  servant  in  our 
family,  and,  by  my  grandmother's  kindness,  had  her 
education  with  my  mother  from  her  infancy  ;  ^  that 
she  is  of  a  spirit  and  understanding  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  her  own  rank.  I  found  the  poor  woman 
in  the  utmost  disorder  of  mind  and  attire,  drowned  in 
tears,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  that  looked  rather 
like  stupidity  than  griefs  She  leaned  upon  her  arm 
over  a  table,  upon  which  lay  a  letter  folded  up  and 
directed  to  a  certain  nobleman,  very  famous  in  our 
parts  for  low  intrigue,  or  (in  plainer  words)  for  de- 
bauching country  girls  ;  in  which  number  is  the  un- 
fortunate daughter  of  my  poor  tenant,  as  I  learn  from 
the  following  letter  written  by  her  mother.  I  have 
sent  you  here  a  copy  of  it,  which,  made  public  in  your 
paper,  may  perhaps  furnish  useful  reflections  to  ma- 
ny men  of  figure  and  quality,  who  indulge  themselves 
in  a  passion  which  they  possess  but  in  common  with 
the  vilest  part  of  n^ikind. 
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"  My  Lord  I 
**  Last  night  I  discovered  llie  injuiyytju  have  done 
to  my  daug^lncr*  Heaven  knows  how  long  and  pierc- 
ing a  tonnent  d)at  sliort-Uved,  shameful  pleasure  of 
yours  mnst  bring  upon  me  ;  upon  me,  from  whom  you 
never  received  any  offence^  Tliia  consideration 
alone  should  have  deterred  a  noble  mind  from  so  base 
and  ungenei-ous  an  act.  But,  alas  !  what  is  all  tlic 
giief  that  must  be  my  siiare,  in  comparison  of  that 
with  which  you  have  requited  her  by  whom  you  have 
been  obliged  ?  Loss  of  good  name,  anguish  of  heart, 
shame  and  infamy j  are  what  must  inevitably  fall  upon 
her  J  unless  she  gets  over  tliem  by  what  is  mvtfch  wtfrac, 
open  impudence,  professed  Jewdnessj  and  abandoned 
prostitution.  These  are  the  returns  you  have  made 
to  her,  for  putting  in  your  power  all  her  livelihood 
and  dependence,  her  virtue  nnd  reputation*  O,  my 
Lord,  should  my  son  have  practised  the  like  on  one 
of  your  daughters  1  I  know  you  swell  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  very  mention  of  its  stnd  would  think  he  de- 
served a  thousand  deaths,  should  he  make  ^uch  an 
attempt  upon  the  honour  of  your  fiimily.  It  is  wellj 
my  Lord,  And  is  then  the  honour  of  your  daughter, 
whom  atillj  though  it  had  been  isolated,  you  might 
have  maintained  iu  plenty,  and  even  luxury,  of  great- 
er moment  to  her  than  to  my  daughter's,  whose  only 
sustenance  It  was  ?  and  must  my  son,  void  of  all  the 
advantages  of  a  generous  education,  must  he,  I  say, 
consider ;  and  may  your  Lordshii)  be  excused  from 
all  reflection  ?  Eternal  contuuiely  attend  that  guilty 
title  which  claims  exemption  from  thought,  and  arro- 
gates to  its  w^earcrs  the  prerogative  of  brutes^  Ever 
cursed  be  its  false  lustre,  which  could  dazzle  my  poor 
dau  gh  te  r  to  h  e  r  u  nd  oi  ng .  W  as  it  for  t  his  th  at  the  e  x- 
alted  mon^  and  godlike  virtues  of  your  great  anccs- 

VOL.    «.  1 
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tor  were  honoured  with  a  coronet,  that  it  might  be  a 
pander  to  his  posterit^t  and  confer  a  privilege  of  dis- 
honouring the  innocent  and  defenceless  ?  At  this  rate 
the  laws  of  rewards  should  be  inverted,  and  he  who 
is  generous  and  good  should  be  made  a  beggar  suid  a 
slave  ;  that  industry  and  honest  diligence  may  keep 
his  posterity  unspotted,  and  preserve  them  from  ruin- 
ing virgins,  and  making  whole  families  unhappy. 
Wretchedness  is  now  become  my  everlasting  por- 
tion !  Your  crime,  my  Lord,  will  draw  perdition  even 
upon  my  head.  I  may  not  sue  for  forgiveness  of  my 
own  failings  and  misdeeds,  fc-  I  never  can  forgive 
your's  ;ibut  shall  curse  you  with  my  dying  breath,  aiid 
at  the  last  tremendous  day  shall  hold  forth  in  my  arms 
my  much-wi*onged  child,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeance 
on  her  defiler.  Under  these  present  horrors  of  mind 
I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor,  ever 
paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in  your 
ears,  to  your  unutterable  loathing,  the  empty  title 
which  inspired  you  with  presumption  to  tempt,  and 
overawed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

"  Thus  have  I  given  some  vent  to  my  sorrow,  nor 
fear  I  to  awaken  you  to  repentance,  so  that  your  sin 
may  be  forgiven  :  the  divine  laws  have  been  broken, 
but  much  injury,  irreparable  injury,  has  been  also 
done  to  me,  and  the  just  judge  will  not  pardon  that 
until  I  do. 

"    MY    LORD, 

^  Your  conscience  will  help  you  to  my  name." 


*3- 
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No,  124.— MONDAY,  Augcst  S. 


Qtad/nimU  in  UrrU  ti&Unliua  ? 

More  Roarings  of  the  Lion* 

*^  Mr,  GuARDtANf 

Jf  EFORE  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  proposal Si 
it  wiJl  be  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  an  imcommou 
ferocity  in  my  countenance,  togethcV  with  tlic  re- 
jnai'kable  flatness  of  my  nose,  and  extent  of  my 
mouth,  have  long  since  procured  me  the  name  oi  Lion 
in  this  our  university, 

"  The  vast  ^.^molunicnt  that,  in  all  probab'dtty,  will 
accrue  to  the  public  from  the  roarings  of  my  new- 
erected  likeness  at  Button's,  hath  made  me  desirous 
of  being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of  his  character,  as  I 
am  told  1  already  am  in  all  parts  of  my  person. 
Wherefore  I  most  humbly  propose  to  you 5  that  (aa  it 
is  impossible  for  this  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long 
enough  or  loud  enoug;h  against  all  the  things  that  arcs 
roar-worthy  in  these  realms)  you  would  appoint  him 
a  sub4ion,  as  ^  Privfi;€tua  Provincial  in  every  county 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  my  request,  that  I  may  be 
instituted  his  undcr-roarer  in  this  university,  town, 
and  county  of  Cambridge^  as  my  resemblance  does^ 
in  some  measure,  claim  tb^t  I  should- 

"  I  shall  follow  my  metropolitan's  example,  In  roar- 
ing only  against  those  enormities  that  are  100  slight 
und  trivial  for  the  notice  op  censures  of  our  magis* 
trates)  and  shall  communicate  my  roarmgs  to  hi^ 
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monthly,  or  oftener,  if  occasion  requires,  to  be  in- 
serted in  your  papers  cum  ftrrvilegio. 

^  I  shall  not  omit  giving  informadons  of  the  im- 
provement or  decay  of  punning,  and  may  chance  to 
touch  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  tuckers ;  but  I  will 
roar  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  present, 
a  very  flourishing  society  oi  people,  called  Loungers, 
gentlemen  whose  observations  are  mostly  itinerant, 
and  who  think  they  have  already  too  much  good  sense 
of  their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at  home  to  read 
other  people's. 

"  I  have.  Sir,  a  raven  that  ahall  serve^  by  way  of 
Jackall,  to  bring  me  in  provisions,  which  I  shall  chaw 
and  prepare  for  the  digestion  of  my  principal ;  and  I 
do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  under  my  jurisdiction, 
that  whoever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this  good 
design,  if  they  will  affix  their  informations  to  the  leg 
or  neck  of  the  aforesaid  raven  or  jackall,  they  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  their  (but  more  particularly 
Your)  humble  servant, 

''Tcl&^S;;^.'"''^'      «"lEO  THE  SeCOKD." 

N.  B.  The  raven  won't  bite. 

"  Mr.  Ironside, 

"  Hearing  that  your  unicorn  Is  now  in  hand,  and 
not  questioning  but  his  horn  will  prove  a  comu-cojiijs 
to  you,  I  desire  that,  in  order  to  introduce  it,  you  will 
Consider  the  following  proposal. 

"  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  dissertation  upon  horns : 
the  province  she  has  chosen  is,  the  planting  of  them, 
and  I  am  to  treat  of  their  growth,  improvement,  &c. 
The  work  is  like  to  swell  so  much  upon  our  hands, 
that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  charge 
of  printing  it  without  a  subscription,  wherefore,  I 
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ii0pe  you  will  invite  die  city  into  it,  and  dcsii'c  those 
who  have  any  thing  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of 
nattxrai  history,  to  communicate  it  to, 

**  Siiij  your  humble  servant j 

**  Humphry  Bisci£0R3f/' 

*''  I  nuMBL¥  beg  leave  to  drop  a  song  into  your 
lion's  mouth,  which  will  very  truly  make  him  roar 
like  any  nightingale.  It  is  fallen  into  my  hands  by 
rhance,  and  is  a  very  £ne  imitation  of  the  works  of 
many  of  our  English  lyricB.  It  cannot  but  be  highly 
acceptable  to  all  those  who  admire  the  translations  0f 
Italian  operas, 

L 

Oh  the  cliamiiiig^  inonth  of  May ! 
Ob  the  charm  ing  month  of  May  1 
TV  hen  the  breezes  fen  the  treeses 
Full  of  blossoms  fresh  aiid  gay  ■     ■    'p 

II. 
Oh  what  joys  pur  prospecta  yield  I 
Charming  joye  our  prospects  yield  ] 
In  a  n^w  livery  wht^n  we  lee  every 
Budi  and  meadow,  tree  and  field 

III. 

Oh  how  fVcsh  the  morning  air  f 
Chanulng  fresh  the  nionjing;  tiir ! 

When  Ihc  zephyrs  aad  the  liejiers 
^h^r  odarifefout  breatti  comparti    ^ 

Their,  &c. 

IV. 

^h  how  fine  otir  cyening;  wnllt ! 
Chaittiirtg  fine  our  cvenine:  walk  I 
When  the  nlghtin^alle  delighting 
With  her  song  sn«pende  <mr  talli-    ■ 
IVilU  her,  &.c. 
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V. 

Oh  how  sweet  at  night  to  dream ! 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dream  f 
On  moBsy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 
Of  a  gentle  purling  stream  —  ■ 
Ofa,&c. 

0h  how  kind  the  country  lass ! 
Charming  kind  the  country  lass! 
Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  ndlkiog' 
For  a  green  gown  on  tiiegraa  ■ 
F<tfa,^&c. 

vn. 

0h  how  flweet  it  is  to  spy ! 

Charming  sweet  it  is  to  spy ! 

At  the  conclusion  her  conAision, 

Blushing  cheeks,  and  down-cast  eye     —  *■ 

JMushiug,  &c. 

vni. 

Oh  the  eooling  curds  and  cream ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
When  all  is  over  she  gives  her  lover^ 

Who  on  her  skimming-Kiish  carves  her  name    » 

Who  OD,  ftc. 

<<  Mk.  IronsidS)  July  30, 

<*  I  HAVE  always  been  very  much  pleased  with  the 
^ght  of  those  creatures,  which,  being  of  a  foreign 
growth,  are  brought  into  our  island  for  show  :  I  may 
say,  there  has  not  been  a  tiger,  leopard,  elephant,  or 
hyghgeen,  for  some  years  past,  in  this  nation,  but  I 
have  taken  their  particular  dimensions,  and  am'  able  to 
give  a  very  good  description  of  them.  Rut  I  must 
own,  I  never  had  a  greater  curiosity  to  visit  any  of 
these  strangers  than  your  lion.  Accordingly  I  came 
yesterday  to  town,  being  able  to  wait  no  longer  for 
fair  weather;  and  made  what  haste  I  could  to  Mr. 
Button's,  who  readily  conducted  me  to  his  den  of 
st^te,.    He  is  really  a  creature  of  as  noble  a  preaei)c.e 
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as  I  have  seen,  he  has  grandeur  and  good  humour  in 
his  countenanccj  which  command  hotli  our  love  and 
respect;  his  shaggy  mane  and  whiskers  are  peculiar 
graces.  In  shoru  I  do  not  question  but  he  will  prove 
a  worthy  sup/iorfer  of  British  honour  and  virtucj  espe- 
cially when  assisted  by  the  unicorn*  You  must  think 
I  Tvoutd  not  wait  upon  him  without  a  morse!  to  gain 
his  favour,  and  had  provided  what  I  hoped  would  have 
pleased,  bul;  w  as  unluckily  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  a  bear,  which  constantly,  as  I  approached  with  mj 
present,  threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out 
of  my  resolution.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  my 
younger  daughter  and  your  ward  is  hard  at  work 
about  her  tucker 5  having  never  from  her  infancy  laid 
aside  the  m  ode  sty  -pie  cc .  lam,  vene  r  able  Nestor, 
*£  Your  fi  ignd  and  servant^ 


**  I  was  a  liltli*  ^iirpriiedf  having  read  Rome  of  yoar  Hoti*B  roariugt^ 
that  a  creature  of  mivh  eloquence  phouLd  want  D  tooEUP,  but  he  bat 
ether  quail ticat too b  which  make  good  that  deScicncy,*^ 
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MatrimcE  pntitr  fetiitm  nil  ftmert  poasist 
CaUra,  ni  Calia  &lj  demUsd  i-astt  ttgmiU, 


Hon. 


Jjl  Y  lion  havings  given  over  roaring  for  some  time| 
1  iind  that  several  stories  have  been  spread  abroad  in 
the  country  to  his  disadvantage.  One  of  my  corres- 
pondents tells  me,  it  is  confidently  reported  of  him» 
in  their  parts,  that  he  is  silenced  by  auihority  ;  an- 
other informs  me,  that  he  hears  he  was  sent  f«r  by  a 
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me&senger,  who  had  orders  to  bring  him  away  with  all 
his  papers,  and  that  upon  examination  he  was  found 
to  contain  several  dangerous  things  in  his  maw.    I 
must  not  omit  another  report  which  has  been  raised 
by  such  as  are  enemies  to  me  and  my  lion,  namely^ 
thi^t  he  is  starved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has  not 
had  a  good  meal's  meat  lor  this  fortnight.  I  do  hereby 
declare  these  reports  to  be  altogether  groundless; 
and  since  I  am  contradicting  common  fame,  I  mual 
likewise  acquaint  the  world,  that  the  story  of  a  two 
hundred   pound  bank-bill  being   conveyed  to  me 
through  the  mouth  of  my  lion,  has  no  foundation  of 
truth  in  it.    The  matter  of  fact  is  this ;  my  lion  has 
Dot  roared  for  these  twelve  days  past,  by  reason  that 
his  prompters  have  put  very  ill  words  in  his  mouthy 
and  such  as  he  could  not  utter  with  conmion  honour 
and  decency.     Notwithstanding  the  admonitions  I 
have  given  my  correspondents,  many  of  them  have 
cranmied  great  quantities  of  scandal  down  his  throat, 
others  have  choked  him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry. 
Some  of  them  have  gorged  him  with  so  much  non- 
.sense,  that  they  have  made  a  very  ass  of  him.    On 
Mcmday  last,  upon  examining,  I  found  him  an  arrant 
French  Tory,  and  the  day  after  a  virulent  Whig- 
Some  have  been  so  mischievous  as  to  make  him  &!! 
upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproachful  lan- 
guage ;  but  as  I  have  promised  to  restrain  him  from 
hurting  any  man's  reputation,  so  my  reader  may  be 
assured  that  I  myself  shall  be  the  last  man  whom  I 
will  suffer  him  to  abuse.    However,  that  I  may  give 
general  satisfaction,  I  have  a  design  of  converting  a 
room  in  Mr.  Button's  house  to  the  Lion's  Library,  in 
which  I  intend  to  deposit  the  several  packets  of  let- 
ters and  private  intelligence  which  I  do  not  communis 
cate  to  the  public.    These  manuscripts  will  in  time 
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be  very  valuable^  and  may  affonl  j^fwd  lights  to  future 
iiistoriaiis  who  a  ball  give  an  account  of  the  present 
age.  In  the  mean  while,  as  tlie  lion  is  an  animal 
\Thich  has  a  particular  regard  for  chastity,  it  has  been 
observed  tliat  mine  lias  taken  delight  in  roaring'  very 
vehemently  against  the  un tuckered  neck,  and^  as  far 
as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  still  determined  to  roar  louder 
and  louder^  till  that  irregularity  be  thoroughly  re^ 
formed^ 

**G00D   Mr*   iRONStOEf 

^*  1  must  acquaint  you,  for  yo«r  comforts  that  you? 
lion  is  grown  a  kind  oi  buU-beggai*  among  the  women 
where  1  live*  When  my  wife  comes  home  late  from 
cards,  or  commits  any  other  enormity,  I  whisper  in 
lier  ear,  partly  between  jestand  earnest^  that  /  %viii  leit 
the  iiofi  of  her^  Dviar  Sir,  do  not  let  them  alone  till 
yoii  havenkde  them  put  on  their  tuckers  again.  What 
can  be  a  greater  sign»  that  they  themselves  arc  sensi- 
ble Uiey  have  stripped  too  far,  than  their  pretending 
to  call  a  bit  of  linen,  which  will  hardly  cover  a  silver 
groat,  their  mode^iy-pkce  ?  It  is  observed,  that  this 
mode  sty  *picce  sdll  sinks  lower  aj)d  lower,  and  who 
knows  where  it  will  fix  at  last  ? 

**  You  must  know»  Sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  merchant^ 
and  lived  severid  years  in  a  country  where  the  women 
show  nothing  btit  their  eyes.  Upon  my  return  to 
ILngland  1  was  almost  out  of  countenance  to  sec  my 
pretty  country-women  laying  open  their  charms  with 
BO  much  liberaUty,  though  at  that  time  many  of 
them  were  concealed  under  the  modest  shade  of  the 
tucker.  I  soon  after  mari4ed  a  very  fine  woman,  who  al* 
ways  goes  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion.  I  was  pleas* 
led  to  think,  as  every  married  man  must,  that  1  should 
laake  daily  discoveries  in  the  dear  creature^  whicii 
I  3 
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were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  vorld^  But  sbce 
thb  new  airy  fashion  is  come  up,  every  one's  eye  is  as 
&miliar  with  her  as  mine,  for  I  can  positively  affirm, 
that  her  neck  is  grown  eight  inches  within  these  three 
years.  And  wliat  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think  of 
it,  that  pretty  foot  and  ancle  are  now  exposed  to  the 
sight  of  the  whole  world,  which  made  my  very  heart 
dance  within  mc,  when  I  first  found  myself  their  pro^ 
prietor.  As  in  all  appearance  the  curtain  is  rising,.! 
find  a  parcel  of  rascally  young  fellows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  in  hopes  to  be  presented  with  some 
new.  scene  every  day. 

"  In  short.  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  up* 
en  me.  Instead  of  being  acquainted  with  her  person 
xnoi*e  than  other  men,  I  have  now  tfce  least  share  of  it. 

When  she  is  at  home  she  is  continually  muffled  up, 
and  concealed  in  mobs,  morning  gowns,  and  handkerr 
«hiefs  ;  but  strips  every  afternoon  to  appear  in  public. 
Por  aught  I  can  find^  when  she  hasrthrown  aside  half 
her  clothes  she  begins  to^ think  herself  half  dressed. 
Now,  Sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  you  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  to  think  of  reforming  this  fashion,  by 
showing  the  immodesty  o{  it.  If  you  expect  to  make 
female  proselytes,  you  must  convince  them,  that,  if 
they  woul(l  get  husbands  they  must  not  show,  all  be- 
fore marriage.  I  am  sure>  had  my  wife  been  dressed 
before  I  married  her  as- she  is  at  present,  she  would 
have  satisfied  a  good  half  of  my  curiosity.  Many  a 
man  hair  been  hindered  fix)m  laying  out  his  money  on 
a  show,  by  seeing  the  principal  figures  of  it  hung- out 
belbf  e  the  door^  1  have  often  observed  a  curiou s  pasr 
eenger  so  attentive  to  these  obj^ects  which  he  could  see 
for  nothing,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  master  of 
^ic  show,  who  was  continuity  crWng  out, '  Pray,  geui- 
*tiemen>w^kinJ 
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"  I  have  tuld  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  how 
Maliomei*s  shc-disciples  are  obliged  to  cover  them- 
selves ;  you  have  lately  informed  us,  from  die  foreign 
newspapers,  of  the  regulations  which  the  pope  is  now 
making  among  tlie  Roman  ladies  in  this  particular  ; 
and  I  hope  our  British  damesj  notwithstanding  they 
have  the  finest  skins  in  the  world,  will  be  content  to 
&I10W  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  tlie  face 
and  to  the  wecA-  properly  speaking.  Their  being  fair 
is  no  excuse  for  their  being  naked^ 

*^*  Von  know,  Sir>  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  there  was  a  sect  of  men  among  us  who  called 
themselves  Adamites,  and  appeared  in  public  witivoul 
clotlics.  This  heresy  may  spring  up  in  the  otiier  sex 
if  you  do  not  put  a  timely  stop  to  it,  there  being  so 
miiny  in  all  public  places,  w^ho  show  so  great  an  Inelt* 
iiation  to  be  Evites, 

**  I  am,  Sir,  Etc/' 
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-mert 


f'irtute  me  invvtvo 

Han. 

A  Goon  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  top 
the  body  j  it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and  serenitjF 
within  us,  and  more  than  countervails  all  the  calami- 
ties and  afflictions  which  can  possibiy  befall  us.  I 
know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over 
as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method 
of  tt^ietbg  iho  aoul  yjider  theiHi  besides  thia  singl©: 
i3 
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one,  of  our  being  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do 
not  deserve  them. 

I  have  been  always  mightily  pleased  with  that  pas- 
•age  in  Don  Quixote,  where  the  fantastical  knight  is 
represented  as  loading  a  gentleman  of  good  sense 
with  praises  and  eulogiums.  Upon  which  the  gentle- 
man makes  this  reflection  to  himself:  <  How  grateful 
is  praise  to  human  nature  !  I  cannot  forbear  being 
secretly  pleased  with  the  commendations  I  receivci 
though  lam  sensible  it  is  a  madman  that  bestows  tliem 
on  me/  In  the  same  manner,  though  we  are  often 
sure  that  the  censures  which  are  passed  upon  us  are 
uttered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and  have 
neither  means  nor  abilities  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  us,  we  caunot  forbear  being  giieved  at  what  they 
say. 

In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  nattu*al  to 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  I  have  taken  a  particular 
pleasure  in  observing  the  conduct  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers, how  they  bore  themselves  up  against  the  ma- 
lice and  detraction  of  their  enemies. 

The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says  Bias,  is  to  be  al- 
ways exercised  in  such  things  as  ai'c  praise-worthy. 
Socrates,  after  having  received  sentence,  told  his 
friends,  that  he  had  always  accustomed  liimself  to  re- 
gard truth  and  not  censure,  and  that  he  was  not  trou- 
bled'at  hiscondenmation,  because  he  knew  himself  free 
f  i^>m  guilt*  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  heard  Uie 
accusations  of  his  two  great  adversaries,  who  had  ot- 
tered against  hhn  the  most  virulent  reproaches.  *  Any» 
tus  and  Melitus,'  says  he,  *may  procure  sentence 
against  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me/  This  divine 
philosopher  was  so  well  fortified  in  his  own  innocence, 
that  he  neglected  all  the  impotence  of  evil  tongues 
which  were  engaged  in  his  destruction.    This  was 
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pfopcrly  Ih^  support  of  a  good  conscience^  that  con- 
tradicted the  reports  which  had  been  raised  against 
him,  and  cleared  him  to  htmsctf. 

O tilers  of  the  philosophers  radier  chote  to  retort 
-the  injury,  by  a  smart  reply,  tlian  thus  to  disarm  it 
with  respect  to  themselves.  They  show  that  it  stung 
them,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  the  address 
to  make  their  aggressors  suffer  with  them.  Of  this 
kind  was  Ariatot!e*s  reply  to  one  who  pursued  him 
with  long  and  bitter  invectives.  *  YoUj*  says  he,  *  who 
-are  used  to  suffur  reproaches,  utter  them  witli  delight; 
1,  who  have  not  been  used  to  utter  them,  take  no  plea- 
sure in  hearing  them**  Diogenes  was  still  more  se- 
vere on  one  who  spoke  ill  of  him  :  *  Nobody  will  be* 
iieve  you  when  you  speak  ill  of  me,  any  more,  than 
they  would  believe  me  should  I  speak  well  of  you* 

In  these,  and  many  other  instances  I  could  pro- 
duce, the  bitterness  of  the  answer  sufficiently  testilieB 
the  uneasiness  of  mind  the  person  was  under  who 
made  it.  1  would  rather  advise  my  reader,  if  he  hat 
not  in  this  case  the  secret  consolation  that  he  deserves 
no  such  reproaches  as  are  cast  upon  him,  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Epictetus,  If  any  one  speaks  ill  of 
thee,  cotisider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  side  j  and 
if  so,  reform  thyself,  that  his  censures  may  not  affect 
thee»  When  Anaximander  was  told,  that  the  very 
hoys  laughed  at  his  singing ;  <  Ay  ?*  says  he,  *  then 
1  must  Icam  to  sing  better^*  But  of  all  the  sayings 
of  philosophers,  which  1  have  gathered  together  for 
my  own  use  ©n  tliis  occasion,  there  are  none  which 
carry  in  them  more  candour  and  f^ood  sense  than  the 
two  following  ones  of  Plato,  Being  told  that  he  had 
many  enemies  w^ho  spoke  ill  of  him,  *  It  is  no  mat- 
ter/ said  he,  *  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall  believe 
them*'    Hearing,  at  another  lime,  that  an  iutimate 
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friend  of  his  had  spoken  detracttngly  of  him ;  <  I  am 
sure  be  would  not  do  it,'  says  he,  ^  i£  he  had  not 
some  reason  for  it'  This  is  Ihe  surest,  as  well  as 
the  noblest  way,  of  drawing  the  sting  out  of  a  re- 
proach, and  the  true  method  oi  preparing  a  man  for 
that  great  and  only  relief  against  the  pains  of  ca- 
lumny, a  good  conscience. 

I  designed,  in  this  essay,  to  show,  that  there  is  no 
happiness  wanting  to  hun  who  is  possessed  of  this 
excellent  frame  of  mind,  and  that  no  person  can  be 
miserable  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  \  but  I  find 
this  subject  so  well  treated  in  one  of  Dr.  South's 
sermons,  that  I  shall  fill  this  Saturday's. paper  with  a 
passage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's 
heart  burn  within  him,  who  reads  it  with  due  atten- 
tion. 

That  admirable  author,  having  shown  Uie  virtue  of 
a  good  conscience  in  supporting  a  man  under  the 
greatest  trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  concludes  with 
representing  its  force  and  efilcacy  in  the  htmr  of 
death. 

<  The  third  and  last  instance,  in  which,  above  all 
others,  this  confidence  towards  God  daes  most  emi- 
nently show  and  exert  itself,  is  at  the  time  of  death; 
which  surely  ^ves  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying 
both  the  strength  and  worth  of  every  principle. 
When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage  of 
this  world,  to  piit  off  his  mortality,  and  ta  deliver  up 
his  last  accoimts  to  God;  at  which  sad  time  his  me* 
mory  shall  serve  him  for  little  else,  but  to  terrify 
him  with  a  frightful  review  of  his  past  life,  and  his 
former  extravagances  stripped  of  all  their  pleasure, 
but  retaining  their  guilt :  what  is  it  then  that  can  pro- 
mise him  a  fair  passage  into  the  other  world,  or  a 
comfortable  appearance  before  his  dreadful  Judge 
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when  lie  is  there  ?  not  all  the  friends  and  interests,  all 
the  riches  aiid  honoui's  under  heaven,  can  spcuk  so 
much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to 
him  in  that  condition  j  they  may  possibly  reproach j 
but  they  cannot  relieve  him. 

'  No  ;  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  hnsy 
tempter  shall  be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex  and 
trouble  hira^  and  the  pains  of  a  dyuifj  body  to  hhidcr 
and  discompose  him^  and  the  settlement  of  worldly 
affairs  to  disturb  and  confound  him  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
all  things  conspire  to  make  his  slck^bed  grievous  and 
mieasy  :  nothing  can  tlien  stand  up  against  all  these 
ruins,  and  speak  life  in  the  initUt  of  death,  but  a  clear 
conscience* 

*^  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts 
of  heaven  descend  upon  his  weary  head^  like  a  re- 
freshing dew,  or  shower  upon  a  parched  ground-  It 
shal!  give  him  some  lively  earnests,  and  secret  anti- 
cipalions  of  liis  approaching^  joy*  It  »haU  bid  his  soul 
go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly ^  and  Uft  up  its  head 
Y^ith  conhdcnce  btfore  saints  and  angels.  Surely  tlib 
comfort,  which  it  conveys  at  tliis  seasont  is  something 
bigger  than  the  capacities  of  mortality,  mighty  and 
unspeakable^  and  not  to  be  understood  till  It  comes 
to  be  felt. 

*  And  now  J  who  would  not  qiiit  all  the  pleasures, 
and  trash,  and  iriHes,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  tlxQ 
heart  of  mauj  and  pursue  tlie  greatest  rigours  of  pi* 
ety,  and  austerities  of  a  good  lile,  to  purchase  to  him- 
self such  a  conscience^  as»  at  the  hour  of  death,  when 
all  the  friendship  in  the  world  shall  bid  him  aditu, 
and  the  whole  creation  turn  its  back  upon  him,  siiaU 
dismiss  the  soulj  and  close  his  eyes  witli  tliat  blessed 
sentence,  *^  Well  done  tliou  good  and  faithful  sei> 
vaiitj  giiter  thou  iato  tlie  joy  of  thy  Lord  T* 


iM  guardian;  »o.  lU, 

Na  136.— Monday,  augvst  ir. 


^I^Mes  ttiq%t€  iUt  paUt  airi  janua  dUis^    . 

Vih6. 

Some  of  our  quaint  moralists  haye  pleased  thesh 
selves  with  an  observation^  that  ^ere  is  but  one  way 
of  coming  into  the  world,  but  a  thousand  to  go  out  of 
it  I  have  seen  a  fanciful  dream  written  by  a  Spa- 
niard, in  which  he  introduces  the  person  of  Death 
metamorphosing  himself^  Uke  another  Proteus,  into 
innumerable  shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the 
fatality  of  fevers  and  ^ues,  with  manj  other  distem- 
pers and  accidents  that  destroy  the  l^e  of  man  i  Death 
enters  fifst  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire,  a  little  after  he  ap> 
pears  like  a  man  of  snow,  thai  rolls  about  the  room 
like  a  cannon  ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded 
pill :  after  this  he  transforms  himself,  of  a  sudden, 
into  a  sword,  then  dwindles  successively  to  a  ds^ger^ 
to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crocked  pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair^ 
The  Spaniard's  deugn,  by  this  allegory,  was  to  show 
the  many  assaults  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  expos- 
ed, and  to  let  his  reader  see  that  there  was  scarce  any 
thing  in  nature  so  very  mean  and  inconsiderable,  but 
that  it  was  able-  to  overcome  him  and  lay  his  head  in 
the  dust  I  remember  Monsieur  Paschal,  in  his  re- 
flections on  Providence,  has  this  observation  upon 
CromweU's  death :  <  That  usuiper,*  says  he,  *  who 
had  destroyed  the  itoyal  £eimily  in  his  own  nation,  who 
liad  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  tremble,  and 
struck  a  terror  into  Rome  itself,  was  at  last  taken  out 
of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  the  gravel.  An  atom,  a  graitf 
^  sand,'  saf  8  he,  <  that  would  have  been  of  no  a^- 
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mficancy^  iii  any  other  pnrt  of  the  universe^  being 

lodged  m  such  a  particular  place,  was  an  instrument 
of  Pr'ovidciice  to  bring  about  the  most  happy  reTOlu- 
uon,  and  to  remove  from  the  face  of  the  earth  this 
ti^oubler  of  mankind,*  In  short j  swarms  of  distem- 
pers are  every  where  hovering  over  us ;  casualtiesj 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep,  sit  or  watk,  are  planted  about  us  in  ambuscade ; 
every  element,  every  climate,  every  season,  all  na- 
ture is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  casualties  incident  to  men  than 
womeni  as  haittes*  sea-voyages,  witli  several  danger- 
ous trades  and  professions,  that  often  prove  fatal  to 
tlic  practitioners.  I  have  seen  a  treatise  written  by 
a  learned  physician  on  the  distempers  peculiar  to 
those  who  work  in  stone  or  marble.  It  has  been 
therefore  observed  by  curious  men,  that,  upon  a  strict 
examination^  there  are  more  males  brought  into  the 
world  than  females.  Pi^vidence,  to  supply  this 
waste  in  the  specicsj  has  made  allowances  for  it  by  a 
suitable  redundancy  in  the  male  sex.  Those  who 
have  made  the  nicest  calculations,  liave  found,  I 
think,  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  are 
about  twenty  boys  produced  to  nineteen  girls.  This 
observation  is  so  well  grounded,  that  I  will  at  any 
linie  lay  five  to  four,  that  tliere  appear  more  male 
than  female  infants  in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality. 
And  what  can  be  a  more  demonsti'ative  argument 
for  the  stipe rintendency  of  Pi^ovidence  ? 

There  are  casualties  incident  to  every  particular 
station  and  way  of  life*  A  friend  of  mine  was  once 
saying'j  that  he  fancied  there  would  be  something:  new 
and  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality.  Upon 
rommuuicalbg  this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
i^oing  down  to  his  seat,  which  lies  at  a  considerable 
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distance  from  Xondon,  he  told  me  be  would  make  a 
collection^  as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  several  deaths 
that  ha^  happened  in  his  county  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  year,  and  send  Uiem  up  to  me  in  the  form  of 
such  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.  The  reader  will  here  see 
that  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  promise.  To  make 
it  the  more  entertaining,  he  has  set  down,  among  the 
real  distempers,  some  imaginary  ones,  to  which  the 
country  people  ascribed  the  deaths  of  some  of  their 
neighbours.  1  shall  extract  out  of  them  such  only  as 
seem  almost  peculiar  to  the  country,  laying  aside  fe- 
vers, apoplexies,  small-pox,  and  the  like,  which  they 
have  ia  common  with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox4iunter9  4 
Of  a  quick-set  hedge  '3 
Two  duels,  viz.                 ^ 

First,  between  a  frying*pan  and  a  pitch-ibrk  I 
Second,  between  a  joint-stool  and  a  brown  jug  1 
Bewitched  13 
Of  an  evil  tongue  9 
Crossed  in  love  7 
Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henroost  1 
Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old  gen- 
tlewoman of  the  parish  1 
Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream  5 
Took  cold  sleeping  at  church  1 1 
Of  a  sprain  in  his  shoulder  by  saving  his  dog 

at  a  bull-baiting  1 

Lady  B—'s  cordial  water  2 

Knocked  down  by  a  quart  bottle  1 
•    Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headless  dog  with 

saucer  eyes  1 

Of  October  25 
3roke  a  vein  in  bawlbg  for  ^  knight  of  the  shire   1 
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Old  women  drowned  ttpon  trial  of  witchcraft  8 

Climbing  a  crow's  nest  1 

Chalk  and  green  apples  4 

Led  into  a  borse-pond  by  a  Will  of  the  Whisp  I 
Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercise  of  the  trained 

bands                  ,  | 

Over-ate  himself  at  a  house-warming  1 

By  the  parson's  bull  ^ 
Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  squire's  house- 

•  dog  Q 

Shot  by  mistake  1 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor  6 

Of  the  Merry- Andrew  1 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch  1 
Old  age                                                                  100 

Foul  distemper  0 
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-Sanctu^aben 


Justitutque  tenaXf  factis  dictisque  mereris? 

Jgnosco  procerem — — ■ 

Juv. 

JHORACE,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the  great- 
est writers  in  almost  every  age,  have  exposecj,  with 
all  the  strength  of  wit  and  good  sense,  the  vanity  of 
a  man's  valuing  himself  upon  his  ancestors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  true  nobility  consists  in  vir- 
tue, not  in  birth.  With  submission,  however,  to  so 
many  great  authorities,  I  think  they  have  pushed  this  , 
matter  a  little,  too  far.  We  ought,  in^  gratitude,  to 
honour  the  posterity  of  those  who  have  raised  either 
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the  interest  or  reputatioa  of  their  country,  and  by 
whose  labours  we  ourselves  are  more  happy,  wise,  or 
virtuous  than  we  should  hare  been  without  thein. 
Besides,  naturally  speaking,  a  man  bids  fairer  for 
greatness  of  soul,  who  is  the  descendant  of  worthy 
ancestors,  and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  than  one 
who  is  come  of  an  ignoble  and  obscure  parentage.  For 
these  reasons,  I  think  a  man  of  merit,  who  is  derived 
from  an  illustrious  line,  is  very  justly  to  be  regard* 
ed  more  than  a  man  of  equal  merit  who  has  no  claim 
to  hereditary  honours.  Nay,  I  think  those  who  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
dbtinguish  them  but  the  virtues  of  their  forefisithers, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  veneration 
even  upon  that  account,  and  to  be  more  respected 
than  the  common  run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and  vul- 
gar extraction. 

After  having  tlius  a«ci^bed  due  honours  to  birth 
and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honours  than  are 
due  to  them  upon  this  account.  The  first  are  such 
who  are  not  enough  sensible  that  vice  and  ignorance 
taint  the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  behaviour  de^ 
grades  and  disennobles  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
as  much  as  birth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him« 

The  second  are  those  who  believe  a  new  man  of  an 
elevated  merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured  than  an  in^ 
significant  and  worthless  man  who  is  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heiH>es  :  or,  in  other  word% 
behold  with  contempt  a  person  who  is  such  a  maa  a« 
the  first  founder  of  their  family  was,  upon  whose  re« 
putation  they  value  themselves. 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  myself  to  those  whose 
quality  sits  uppermost  in  all  their  discourses  and  be«> 
havipiir.    An  empty  Inan  of  a  great  family^  is  a  ^rea^ 
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tare  that  is  scarce  conversible.    You  read  his  ances- 
try in  his  smile,  in  his  air,  in  his  eye-brow.    He  has, 
indeed,  nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give  employment 
to  his  thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  impor- 
tant points  which  he  is  always  discussing  within  him- 
self.   A  gentleman  of  this  turn  began  a  speech  i\\ 
one  of  King  Charles's  parliaments :  <^  Sir,  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  bom  at  a  time—**  upon  which  a  rough, 
honest  gentleman  took  him  up  short,  ^  I  would  &in 
know  what  that  gentleman  means :  is  there  any  one 
in  this  house  that  has  not  had  the  honour  to  be  bom 
as  well  as  himself  ?*•  The  good  si^nse  which  reigns  in 
©ur  nation  has  pretty  well  destroyed  this  starched  be- 
haviour among  men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and 
know  that  every  gentleman  will  be  treated  upon  ^ 
foot  of  equality.     But  there  are  many,  who  have  had 
their  education  among  women,  dependants,  or  flatter- 
ers, that  lose  all  the  respect  which  would  otherwise 
be  paid  them,  by  being  too  assiduous  in  procuring  it. 
My  Lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punctilio^ 
that  he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  or- 
dhiasy  occurrences  of  life.     He  measures  out  his 
bow  to  the  degree  of  the  person  he  converses  with. 
I  have  seen  him  in  every  inclination  of   the  body, 
from  a  &miHar  nod  to  the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation 
sign.     I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted 
witli  one  another,  met  together  one  morning  at  his 
lodgings,  when  a  wag  of  the  company  was  saying  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  observe  how  he  would  dis- 
^bguifih  us  at  his  first  entrance.     Accordingly,  he  no 
sooner  came  into  the  room,  but  casting  his  eye  about, 
^  My  JLiord  such  a  one,"  says  he,  "  your  most  humble 
servant.    Sir  Richard,  your  humble  servant.      Your 
^erv^nt,  Mr.  Ironside.     Mr.  Ducker,  how  do  you  do  ? 
9ah  I  Frank)  are  you  there  ? 
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There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover  a  man 
whose  heart  is  full  of  his  family.  Weak  minds,  that 
have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  nursery,  young- 
er brothers  that  have  been  brought  up  to  nothing,  su- 
perannuated retainers  to  a  great  house,  have,  gene- 
rally, their  thoughts  taken  up  with  little  else. 

I  had  some  yeai*s  ago  an  aunt  of  my  btvii,  by  name 
Mrs.  Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never  marry  be- 
neath herself,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  maid  in 
the  four-scorth  year  of  her  age.     She  was  the  chroni- 
cle of  our  family,  and  passed  away  the  greatest  part 
of  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life  in  recounting  the 
antiquity,  marriages,  exploits,  and  alliances  of  the 
Ironsides.     Mrs.  Martha  conversed  generally  with  a 
knot  of  old  virgins,  who  were  likewise  of  good  fami- 
lies, and  had  been  very  cruel  all  the  beginliing  of  the 
last  century.     They  were  ever}-  one  of  them  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  but  said  their  prayers  twice  a  day,  and  in 
all  other  respects  were  the  best  women  in  the  world. 
If  they  saw  a  fine  petticoat  at  church,  they  immedi- 
ately took  to  pieces  the  pedigree  of  her  that  wore  it, 
and  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  at  the  confi- 
dence of  the  saucy  minx,  when  they  found  she  was  an 
honest  tradesman's  daughter.     It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  pious  indignation  that  would  rise  in  them  at 
the  sight  of  a  man  who  lived  plentifully  on  an  estate  of 
his  own  getting.    They  were  transported  with  zeal  be- 
yondmeasure,  if  they  heard  of  a  young  woman's  match- 
ing into  a  great  family,  upon  account  only  of  her  beau- 
ty, her  merit,  or  her  money.    In  short,  there  was  not  a 
female  within  ten  miles  of  them,  that  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  gold  watch,  a  pearl  necklace,  or  a  piece  of 
Mechlin  lace,  but  they  examined  her  title  to  it.     My 
aunt  Martha  used  to  chide  me,  very  frequently,  for  not 
sufiiciently  valuing  myself.    She  would  not  cat  a  bit 
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ail  dinner  time,  if,  at  an  invitation,  she  found  she  had 
been  seated  below  herself  i.  and  would  frown  upon  mc 
for  an  hour  together,  if  she  saw  mp  give  place  to  any 
man  under  a  baronet.  As  I  was  once  talking  to  her  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  whom  she  had  refused  in  her  youth, 
she  declared  to  nie,  witli  great  warmth,  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  man  of  quality,  in  his  shirt,  to  the  richest 
man  upon  the  Change,  in  a  coach  and  six.     She  pre- 
tended that  our  family  was  nearly  related,  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  to  half  a  dozen  peers ;  but,  as  none  of 
them  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  always  keep 
it  as  a  secret  among  ourselves.    A  little  before  her 
death,  she  was  Reciting  to  me  the  history  of  my  fore- 
fathers ;  but  dwelling  a  little  longer  than  ordinary 
upon  the  actions  of  Sir  Gilbert  Ironside,'  who  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him  at  Edghill  fight,  I  gave  an  un- 
fortunate fiish  I  and  asked, "  What  was  all  this  to  me  I" 
upon  which  she  retired  to  her  closet,  and  fell  a  scrib- 
bling for  three  hours  together,  in  which  time,  as  I  af- 
terwards found,  she  struck  me  out  of  her  will,  and 
left  all  she  had  to  my  sister  Margaret,  a  wheedling 
baggage,  that  used  to  be  asking  questions  about  her 
great  grandfather  from  morning  to  night.    She  novr 
lies  buried  among  the  family  of  the  Ironsides,  with  a 
stone  over  her,  acquainting  the  reader  that  she  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  spinster,  and  that  she 
was  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ironsides. 
After  which  follows  the  genealogy,  drawn  up  by  her 
own  hand. 
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Incenditque  animum/anut  vemenHa  amort. 

ViBG. 

X  HERE  is  nothing  which  I  studjr  so  much,  in  the 
course  of  these  my  daily  dissertations,  as  variety.  By 
this  means,  every  one  of  my  readers  is  sure,  some 
time  or  other,  to  find  a  subject  that  pleases  him ;  and 
almost  every  paper  has  some  particular  set  of  men 
for  its  advocates.  Instead  of  seeing  the  number  (^ 
my  papers  every  day  increasing,  they  would  quickly 
lie  as  a  drug  upcm  my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to 
keep  up  the  appetite  of  my  guests,  and  quicken  itf 
from  time  to  time,  by  somethmg  new  and  unexpect- 
ed. In  short,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  reader  in  the 
same  manner  as  Eve  does  the  angel,  in  that  beautiful 
description  of  Milton. 

8o  saying,  with  deepatchfbl  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best 
What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 
Wliatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields, 
in  India  cast  or  west,  or  middle  shore. 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
AlcinouB  reignM,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  smooth  rined,  or  bearded  husk  or  8h«U, 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand 

Fifth  Book. 

If,  by  this  method,  I  can  furnish  out  a  afilendida 
arra^Of  according  to  the  compliment  lately  paid  me 
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in  a  fine  poem,  published  among  the  exercises  of  the 
last  Oxford  act)  I  have  gained  the  end  which  I  pro- 
pose to  myself. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper,  I  showed  how  the  actioni^ 
of  our  ancestors  and  forefathers  should  excite  us  to 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  virtuous ;  I  shall  here 
observe,  that  a  regard  to  our  posterity,  and  those  who 
are  to  descend  from  us,  ought  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  influence  on  a  generous  mind.  A  noble  soul 
would  rather  die  than  commit  an  action  that  should 
make  his  children  blush  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and 
be  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  those  who  shall  live 
a  hundred  years  after  him.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  a  more  pleasing  thought,  to  a  man  of  emi» 
nence^  than  to  consider  that  his  posterity,  who  lie  ma- 
ny removes  from  him,^  shall  make  their  boast  of  hi5 
virtues,  and  be  honoured  for  his  sake. 

Virgil  represents  this  consideration  as  an  incentive 

of  glory  to  .£neas,  when,  after  having  shown  him  thd 

race  of  heroes  who  were  to  descend  from  him,  An^ 

chises  addsi  with  a  noble  warmth, 

* 
Et  dubitamvs  adhuc  virttUem  eacUndere/acHs  ? 

And  doubt  we  yet  thi*ough  d?ingers  to  pursue 

The  paths  of  honour  ? — r— 

Mr.  Drydex. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  passage  in  Virgil, 
where  ^neas  was  entertained  with  the  view  of  his 
great  descendants,  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  par- 
ticular beauty,  which  I  do  not  know  any  one  has  ta- 
ken notice  of.  The  list  which  he  has  there  drawn  up 
'was  in  general  to  do  honour  to  the  Roman  name,  but 
more  particularly  to  compliment  Augustus.  For 
this  reason,  Anchises,  who  shows  iEneas  most  of  tlie 
rest  of  his  descendants  in  the  same  order  that  they 
were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  breaks' 

yOL.  II.  E 
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his  method  for  the  sake  (^Augustus,  whomhe  singles 
out  immediately  after  haTiag  mentioned  Romuhis,  as 
the  most  illustrious  person  who  was  to  rise  in  that 
empire  which  the  other  had  founded.  He  was  im- 
patient to  describe  his  posterity  raised  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  gloi7,  and  therefore  passes  over  all  the  rest  to 
come  at  this  great  man,  whom,  by  this  means,  he  im- 
plicitly represents  as  making  the  most  codsimcuous 
figure  amongst  them.  By  this  artifice,  the  poet  did 
not  only  give  his  emperor  the  greatest  praise  he  could 
bestow  upon  him,  but  hindered  his  reader  from  draw- 
ing a  parallel,  which  would  have  been  disadvaiitage- 
ous  to  him,  had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper 
place ;  that  is,  alter  Pompey  and  Caesar,  who  each  of 
them  eclipsed  the  other  in  miliary  glory. 

Though  there  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of  Au- 
gustus than  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age 
having  tried  to  outrival  one  another  on  that  subject, 
he  never  received  a  compliment,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, can  be  compared  for  sublimityof  thought,  to  that 
which  the  poet  here  makes  him.  The  English  reader 
may  see  a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden*s  transla- 
tion, for  the  original  is  inimitable. 

Hie  vtr  hie  eiC,  ifc. 

But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine^ 

Cssar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line ; 

Augustus,  promisM  oft,  and  long  foretold, 

Sent  to  the  realm  tliat  Saturn  rul'd  of  old ; 

Bom  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Afric,  and  India,  shall  his  pow'r  obey', 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way^ 

Where  Atlas  turns  tlie  rolling  heavens  around, 

And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  light  are  crowned. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 

The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Msotian  lake. 

Tlieir  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar ; 

And  threat*aing  oracles  deDOunce  tho  war. 
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Nile  heai;?  lum  knocking  at  kiis  seirenfold  fpiet; 

And  seeks  his  liidden  ^ring,  and  fears  his  nephew^s  fates; 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew. 

Not  though  the  brasen-footed  hind  he  slew ; 

Freed  Erymanthus  fW>m  the  foaming  boar^ 

And  dtpp'd  his  arrows  in  Lemfllan  gore. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turning  fro^n  his  Indian  war, 

Bjtigersr  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 

From  Nisus*  top  descending  on  the  plains;  ' 

With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins.* 

And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 

The  paths  of  honour  ? 

I  could  show,  out  of  other  poets,  the  same  kind  of 
^sion  as'this  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  chief  persons  of 
the  poem  have  been  entertained  with  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  to  descend  from  them ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  rabbinical  story,  which 
has  in  it  the  oriental  way  of  thinking,  and  is  therefore 
very  amusing^ 

«  Adam,"  say  the  RabWns,  «  a  little  after  his  cre- 
ation, was  presented  with  a  view  of  all  those^  souls 
who  were  to  be  united  to  human  bodies,  and  take  their 
turn  after  him  upon  the  earth.  Among  others,  the 
vision  set  before  him  the  soul  of  David.  Our  great 
ancestor  was  transported  at  the  sight  of  so  beautiful 
«n  appkrition  ;  but,  to  his  unspeakable  griei^  was  in* 
formed  that  it  was  not  to  be  conversant  among  tacji 
the  space  of  one  year. 

Ostendent  terris  hunt  baUHnfata^  neque  vUri 
Esse  sinent, 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  so  fine  a  piece  of 
buman  nature,  begged  that  three  score  and  ten  years 
(which  he  heard  would  be  the  age  of  man  in  David's 
time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own  life,  and  added 
to  that  of  David.  Accordingly,"  say  the  Rabbins^ 
^'y  Adam  falls  short  of  a  thousand  years^  which  was  m 
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have  been  the  complete  term  of  his  life,  by  just  so 
tnany  years  as  make  up  the  life  of  David.  Adam, 
having  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  David 
seventy.** 

This  story  was  invented  to  show  the  high  opinion 
which  the  Rabbins  entertained  of  this  man  after  God'a 
own  heart,  whom  the  prophet,  who  was  his  own  con-^ 
temporary,  could  not  mention  without  rapture,  where 
he  records  the  last  poetical  composition  of  David,  *  of 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  who  was  raised 
up  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  Of  tiie 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.* 
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'<<  Most  Venerabib  Nestor, 

JL  FiHD  that  every  body  is  very  much  delighted 
with  the  voice  of  your  lion.  His  roarings  against  the 
tucker  have  been  most  melodious  and  emphaticaL  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ladies  will  take  warning  by 
them,  and  not  provoke  hbn  to  greater  outrages  ;  for 
I  observe  that  your  lion,  as  yiQu  yourself  have  told  us, 
is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  long  considered  with  myself  how  I  might  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  this  noble  animal,  4hat  has  so 
much  the  good  of  our  country  at  his  heart.  After 
many  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  have  at  length  re- 
solved  to  do  honour  to  him,  by  compiling  a  history  of 
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his  species,  and  extracting  out  of  all  authors  what- 
ever may  redound  to  his  reputatitm.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tliis  design,  1  shall  have  no  manner  of  regard 
to  what  Esop  has  said  upon  the  subject,  whom  I  look 
upon  to  have  been  a  republican,  by  the  unworthy 
treatiaent  which  he  often  gives  to  the  king  of  beasts  ^ 
and  whom,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  convict  of  falsehood 
land  forgery  in  almost  every  matter  of  fact  which  he 
has  related  of  this  generous,  animal.  Your  romance 
writers  are  likewise  a  set  of  men  whose  authority  I 
shall  buUd  upon  very  little  in  this  case.  They  all  of 
them  are  born  with  a  particular  andpatJiy  to  lions, 
and  give  them  np  more  quarter  than  they  do  giants, 
wherever  they  chance  to  meet  them.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  seven  champions,  but,  when  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  encounters  with  a  lion,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  always  gets  the  better  of  him.  In  short,  a 
knight-errant  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  enmity  with 
this'  noble  creature,  and  hates  him  more  than  all 
tilings  upon  the  earth,  except  a  dragon.  Had  the 
stories  recorded  of  them  by  these  writers  been  true,' 
the  whole  species  would  have  been  destroyed  before 
now.  After  having  thus  renounced  all  fabulous 
authorities,  I  shall  begin  my  memoirs  of  the  lion  with 
a  story  related  of  him  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and  extracted 
by  him  out  of  Dion  Cassius,  an  historian  of  undoubted 
veracity.  It  is  the  famous  story  of  Androcles,  the 
Roman  slave,  which  I  premise  for  the  sake  of  m)r 
learned  reader,  who  needs  go  no  farther  in  it,  if  h€ 
has  read  it  already.  ' 

"  Androcles  was  the  slave  of  a  noble  Roman,  who 
was  proconsul  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a 
^ult,  for  which  his  master  would  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  not  he  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  out 
of  bis  band«,  and  fled  into  the  deserts  of  if  umidia/ 
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As  he  was  wandering  among  the  barrel  sandS)  and 
ahnost  dead  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  saw  a  cave  in 
the  side  of  a  rock.     He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the 
itrther  end  of  it  a  place  to  ut  down  upon,  retted  there 
for  some  time.    At  length,  to  his  great  surprise,  a 
huge,  OTergrown  lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
care,  and  seeing  a  mkn  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  imme* 
diately  made  towards  him.    Androcles  gave  himself 
lor  gone ;  but  the  lion,  instead  of  treating  him  as  he 
expected,  lud  his  paw  upon  his  lap,  and,  with  a  com* 
plaining  kind  of  voice,  fell  a  licking  his  hand.    An- 
drocles, after  haying  recovered  himself  a  little  from 
the  fright  he  was  in,  observed  the  lion*s  paw  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly swelled  by  a  large  thorn  that  stuck  in  it*- 
He  immediately  pulled  it  out,  and,  by  squeezing  the 
paw  very  gently,  made  a  great  deal  of  corrupt  matter 
run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the  lion  from  die 
great  anguish  he  had  felt  for  some  time  before*    The 
lion  left  him,  upon  receiving  this  good  o£Bce  from 
him,  and  soon  after  returned  with  a  fiiwn  which  he 
had  just  killed.    This  he  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  his 
benefactor,  and  went  off  again  in  pursuit  of  his  prey. 
Androcles,  after  having  sodden  the  fiesh  of  it  by^the 
sun,  subsisted  upon  it  until  the  lion  had  supplied  him 
with  another.    He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful 
solitude,  the  lion  catering  for  him  with  great  assi- 
duity.    Being  tired,  at  length,  of  this  savage  society, 
he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself  up  into  his  mas- 
ter's hands,  and  suffer  the  worst  effects  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, rather  than  be  thus  driven  out  from  man- 
kind.    His  master,  as  was  customary  for  the  procon- 
suls of  AfHc,  was  at  that  time  getting  together  a 
present  of  all  the  largest  lions  that  could  be  found  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  send  them  to  Rome,  that  they 
might  furnish  out  a  show  to  the  Roman  people^ 
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Upkm  his  poor  slave's  surrendering  himself  into  hh 
hands,  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Rome, 
ai  soon  as  the  lions  were  in  readiness  to  be  sent,  and 
that,  for  his  crime,  he  should  be  exposed  to  fight  with 
one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  usual,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  people.  This  was  all  performed  ac-« 
cordxDgly.  Androcles,  after  such  a  strange  run  of 
fortune,  was  now  in  the  area  of  the  theatre,  amid^ 
thousands  of  spectators,  expecting  every  moment 
when  his  antagonist  would  come  out  upon  him.  At 
length,  a  huge  monstrous  lion  leaped  out  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  kept,  hungiy,  for  the  show. 
tie  advanced  with  great  rage  towards  the  man,  but^ 
on  a  sudden,  after  having  regarded  him  a  little  wist- 
fully, fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  towards  his  feet 
with  all  the  signs  of  blandishment  and  caress.  An-* 
drocles,  after  a  short  pause,  discovered  that  it  was  his 
old  Numidian  friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  him.  Their  mutual  congratula- 
tions were  very  surprising  to  the  beholders,  who> 
upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  from 
Androcles,  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  lion 
to  be  given  up  into  his  possession.  Androcles  re« 
turned,  at  Rome,  the  civilities  i^hich  he  had  received 
from  him  in  the  deserts  of  Afric.  Dion  Cassius  says^ 
that  he  himself  saw  the  man  leading  the  lion  about 
the  sti*eets  of  Rome,  the  pec^le  every  where  gather- 
ing about  them,  and  repeating  to  one  another,  <^  Hie 
e$t  leo  ho9fie8  hominia^  hie  eat  homo  medicus  leonia** 
<<  This  is  the  lion  who  was  the  man's  host,  this  is  the 
man  who  was  the  lion's  physician." 
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•  quibut  incendijamfrigidm  i 


Laomedantiada^  ve^  Nat&i  it  htmia  fomt. 

ivy. 

I  Have  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  astrologer, 
in  Moorfields,  which  I  hate  read' with  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  observes  to  me,  that  my  lion  at  Button's 
Coffee-house  was  very  luckily  erected  in  the  very- 
month  when  the  sun  was  in  Leo.  He  farther  adds, 
that,  upon  conversing  with  the  above-mentioned  Mr,^ 
Jiutton,  (whose  other  name,  he  observes,  b  Daniel,  a 
good  omen  still,  with  regard  to  the  lion,  his  cohabi- 
tant) he  had  discovered  the  very  hour  in  which  the 
said  Hon  was  set  up  ;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  other 
lights,  which  he  had  received  from  the  said  Mr.  But- 
,ton,  he  had  been  able  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the 
lion.  This  mysterious  philosopher  acquaints  me  that 
the  sign  of  Leo  in  the  heavens  immediately  precedes 
that  of  Virgo ;  "  by  which,"  says  he,  "  is  signified 
the  natural  love  and  friendship  the  lion  bears  to  vir- 
ginity, and  not  only  to  virginity,  but  to  such  matrons, 
likewise,  as  are  pure  and  unspotted  j-'  from  whence 
he  foretels  the  good  influence  which  tlie  roarings  of 
my  lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female  world,  for 
the  purifying  of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of  their 
manners.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  me,  that,  in 
the  most  exact  astrological  schemes,  the  lion  is  ob- 
served to  affect,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the 
legs  and  the  neck,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the 
Scorpion,  in  those  parts  which  are  allotted  to  that 
fiery  constellation.    From  hence,  he  very  naturally 
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prognosticates  that  my  lion  will  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess) in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the  iintuckered 
8ta]rs  and  ^ort  petticoat ;  and  that,  in  a  few  months, 
there  will  not  be  a  female  bosom  or  ancle  uncovered 
in  Great-Britain.  He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of 
his  art)  he  foresaw,  five  years  ago,  that  both  the  pope 
and  myself  should,  about  this  time,  unite  our  endea- 
vours in  this  particular,  and  that  sundry  mutations 
and  revolutions  would  happen  in  the  female  dress. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me,  from  a  person  of  a 
utore  volatile  and  airy  genius,  who,  finding  this  great 
propension  in  the  fair  sex  to  go  uncovered,  and,  think- 
ing it  impossible  to  reclaim  them  entirely  from  it,  is 
for  compounding  the  matter  with  them,  and  finding 
out  a  middle  expedient  between  nakedness  and  cloth- 
ing. He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they  should  imitate 
their  great  grandmothers,  the  Briths  or  Picts,  and 
paint  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which  are  imcovered 
with  such  figures  as  shall  be  most  to  their  fancy. 
-<'  The  bosom  of  the  coquette,"  says  he,  "  may  bear 
the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his 
arrow  upon  the  string.  The  prude  might  have  a 
Pallas,  with  a  shield  and  Gorgon's  head."  In  short, 
by  this  method,  he  thinks  every  woman  might  make 
very  agreeable  discoveries  of  herself,  and  at  the  same 
4ime  show  us  what  she  would  be  at.  But,  by  my 
oorrespondent's  good  leave,  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
;sent  to  spoil  the  akin  of  my  pretty  countrywomeri. 
They  could  find  no  colours  half  so  charming  as  those 
which  are  natural  ^o  them ;  and  though,  like  the  old 
Picts,  they  painted  the  sun  itself  upon  their  bodies, 
they  would  still  change  for  the  worse,  and  conceal 
.something  more  beautiful  tlian  what  they  exhibited. 

I  shall,  therefore,  persist  in  my  first  design,  and  en- 
deavjDur  to  bring  about  the  reformatien  in  neck  and 
Jt  2 
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legs,  which  I  hav^  so  long^aitned  at.  Let  them  but 
raise  their  s^ys  and  let  down  their  petticoats,  .and  I 
have  done.  HoweTer,  as  I  will  give  thenv  space  to 
consider  of  it,  I  design  this  for  the  last  time  that  my 
lion  shall  roar  npoil  the  subject  during  this  season^ 
which  I  give  public  notice  of  for  the  sake  of  my  cor« 
respondents,  that  diey  may  not  be  at  an  unnecessary 
trouble  or  expense  in  furnishing  ^e  wkh  any  ^^r- 
mations  elating  to  the  tucker  before  ^e  beginnkig  of 
next  winter,  when  I  may  again  resume  that  poittt,  if  I 
find  occasion  for  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  let  it  dr<^ 
without  acquainting  my  reader  that  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  ttie  pope  upon  it,  in  order  to  encourage  hinv 
in  his  present  good  intentions,  and  that  we  may  act  by 
concert  in  this  matter.  Here  follows  the  copy  of  my 
letter. 

To  Pofie  Clement  the  Eighth^  JVIettor  Ironaidey 
greeting, 

*'  Dear  BnoTHftE,' 
^  I  HAVE  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  you 
]havf5  forbidden  your  priests  to  confess  any  woman> 
who  appears  before  them  without  a  tucker,  in  which 
you  please  me  well.  I  do  agree  with  you,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  good  man  to  discharge  his  office,  as 
he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to  those  alluring  penitents 
that  discover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  labduring,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to 
stir  up  the  same  spirit  of  modesty  among  the  womeft 
of  this  island,  and  should  be  glad  we  might  assist  one 
another  in  so  good  a  work.  In  order  to  it,  I  desire 
'  that  you  will  send  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  la* 
dy*s  neck,  as  it  stood  before  your  late  prohibition* 
We  have  some,  herej  who  hare  ^ecks  of  one^  two>  anci 
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three  ibotln  length)  some  that  have  necks  which  reach 
down  to  their  middles^  and  indeed,  some  who  may  he 
said  to  be  all  neck  and  no  body,  I  hope,  at  the  same 
time  you  observe  the  stays  of  your  female  subjects, 
that  you  have  also  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rise 
in  this,  island  daily.  When  the  petticoat  reaches  but 
to  the  knee,  and  the  stays  Mi  to  the  fifth  rib  (which  I 
hear  is  to  be  the  standard  of  each,  as  it  has  been  late- 
ly settled  in  a  junto  of  the  sex)  I  will  take  care  to  send 
you  one  of  either  sort,  which  I  advertise  you  of  before- 
hand, that  you  may  not  compute  the  stature  of  our 
English  women  from  the  length  of  their  garmentsr. 
in  the  mean  time,  I  have  desired  the  master  of  a  ves* 
sel,  who  tells  me  that  he  shall  touch. at Ci vita  Vecchia, 
to  present  you  with  a  certain  female  machine,  which, 
1  believe,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility  to  discover  the 
use  of  it.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is  what  we 
call  in  this  country,  a  hooped  petticoat.  1  shall  only 
heg  of  you  to  let  me  know  whether  you  find  any  gar- 
ment of  this  nature  among  all  the  relics  of  your  female 
saints,  and,  in  particular,  whether  it  was  ever  worn  by 
any  of  your  twenty  thousand  virgin  martyrs, 
w  Yours,  usque  ad  arae^ 

"  Nestor  Ironside.'' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  letter,  without  declaring 
myself  a  good  Protestant,  as  I  hint  in  the  subscribing 
part  of  it.  This  I  think  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
lest  I  should  be  accused,  by  an  author  of  unexampled 
stupidity,  for  corresponding  with  the  head  of  the 
Bomisii  church. 


k3 
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No.  152.— FRIDAY,  September  4. 


Quin  poftOi  jmcem  tttemam  paeiosq\u  kytnenttos 
Exerumtu '- > 

1  HERE  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more  ad- 
mire, than  that  whereia  he  advises  an  author  who 
would  attain  to  the  sublime,  and  writes  for  eternity, 
to  consider,  when  he  is  engaged  in  I^is  composition, 
what  Homer  or  Plato,  or  any  otlier  of  those  heroes  in 
the  learned  world,  would  have  said  or  tliought  upon 
the  same  occasion.  I  have  often  practised  this  rule, 
with  regard  to  the  best  authors  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  among  the  moderns.  With  what  success,  I 
must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  may,  at  least, 
venture  to  say,  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he  professes 
to  have  imitated  Shakspeare's  style,  that,  in  imitating, 
such  great  authors,  I  have  always  excelled  myself. 

I  have,  also,  by  this  means,  revived  several  anti- 
quated ways  of  writing,  which,  though  very  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining,  had  been  laid  aside,  and  forgot- 
ten for  some  ages.  I  shall  in  this  place  only  mention 
those  allegories,  wherein  virtues,  vices,  and  human 
passions,  are  introduced  as  real  actors.  Though  this 
kind  of  composition  was  practised  by  the  finest  au- 
thors among  the  ancients,  our  countryman,  Spenser, 
is  the  last  writer  of  note  who  has  applied  himself  to 
it  with  success. 

That  an  allegory  may  be  both  delightful  and  in* 
fitructive  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  fable  of  it  ought  to 
be  perfect,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  filled  with  surpri- 
sing turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next,  there  ought  to 
be  useful  morals  and  reflections  couched  under  it, 
which  still  receive  a  greater  value  from  their  being 
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new  and  uncommon ;  as  also  from  theor  appearing 
difficult  to  have  been  thrown  into  emblematical  types 
and  shadows. 

I  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  canto 
in  the  spirit  of  Spenser,  and^  in  ordet  to  it>  contrived 
a  fable  of  imaginary  persons  and  characters.  I  rais- 
ed it  on  that  common  dispute  between  the  compara- 
tive perfections  and  pre-eminence  of  the  two  sexes^ 
each  of  which  have  very  frequently  had  their  advo- 
cates among  the  men  of  letters.  Since  I  have  not 
time  to  accomplish  this  work,  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  the  naked  fable,  reserving  the  embellish- 
ments of  verse  and  poetry  to  another  opportunity. 

The  two  sexes,  contending  for  superiority,  were 
once  a|  war  with  each  other,  which  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  their  auxiliaries.  The  males  were  drawn  up 
on  the  one  side  of  a  very  spacious  plain,  the  females 
on  the  other ;  betwewi  them  was  left  a  very  large  in- 
terval for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  this  middle  space  lay  encamped  several- 
bodies  of  neutral  forces,  who  waited  for  the  event  of 
the  battle  before  they  would  declare  themselves,  that 
they  might  then  act  as  they  saw  occasion. 

The  main  body  of  the  male  auxiliaries  was  com? 
manded  by  Fortitude  j  that  of  the  female  by  Beauty. 
Fortitude  began  the  onset  on  Beauty,  but  founds 
to  his  cost,  that  she  had  such  a  particular  witchcraft 
in  her  looks,  as  withered  all  his  strength.  She  play« 
ed  upon  him  so  many  smiles  and  glances,  that  sh^ 
quite  weakened  and  disarmed  him. 

In  short,  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter^  had  not 
Wisdom  come  to  his  aid:  this  was  the  commander  of 
the  male  right  wing,  and  would  have  turned  the  fate 
of  the  day,  had  not  he  been  timely  opposed  by  Cun- 
^mg,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  female 
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anxUiariet.  Cunmng  was  ^be  cbief  engineer  of  ^ 
Mr  nrmy ;  butf  upon  this  (Kxaston,  was  postedi  as  I 
hare  here  said^  to  receive  the  attacks  of  Wisdom. 
It  vas  Ytry  entertaining  to  see  the  workings  of  these 
two  antagonists ;  the  conduct  of  the  one>  and  the 
stratagems  of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more 
equal  match.  Those  who  behekl  it  gave  the  victory 
sometimes  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other^ 
plough  most  declared  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  female  commander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  zrxof^  where  the  battle  began  to  turn 
to  the  male  side.    This  wing  was  commanded  by  sn 
old  experienced  officer,  called  Patience,  and  on  the 
female  side  by  a  general  known  by  the  itfone  of  Scorn. 
The  latter,  that  fought  after  the  manner  of  the  Pm- 
thians,  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the 
day :  but  being  quite  tired  out  with  the  long  pursuits 
and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  re» 
pulsed  above  a  hundred  times,  and  rallied  as  often, 
began  to  think  of  yielding.    When  on  a  sudden,  a 
body  of  neutral  forces  began  to  move.     The  leader 
was  of  an  ugly  lo<^,  and.  gigantic  stature.    He  acted 
like  a  Drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
His  name  was  Lust.    On  tlie  female  side  he  was  op- 
posed by  a  select  body  of  forces*,  commanded  by  a 
young  officer,  that  had  the  face  of  a  cherubun}  and 
the  name  of  Modesty.    This  beautiful  young  hero 
was  supported  by  one  of  a  more  masculine  turn,  and 
fierce  behaviour,  called  by  men  Honour,  and  by  the 
gods,  Prioe.    This  last  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than  cmce,  but  9t 
length  resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadful  monster,  after  having  overturned 
Vhole  squadrons  in  the  female  army,  fell  .^mong  the 
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males,  mhere  he  owde  a  more  terrible  Ixaivoc  Cfaftii  tn 
the  other  side.  He  was  iiere  opposed  by  ReasoAf 
who  drew  up  all  his  forces  against  him,  and  held  the 
fight  in  suspense  for  some  time,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  field. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  sides,  the  two  armies 
agreed  to  join  against  this  common  foe.  And,  in 
order  to  it,  drew  out  a  small  chosen  band,  whom  they 
placed  by  consent  under  the  conduct  of  Virtue,  who 
in  a  little  time  drove  this  foul,  ugly  monster  out  of 
the  field. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  second  neutral  leader,  whose 
name  was  Love,  marched  in  between  the  two  armies* 
He  headed  a  body  of  ten  thousand  winged  boys^  that 
threw  their  darts  and  arrows  promiscuously  among 
both  armies.  The  wounds  they  gave  were  not  the 
wounds  of  an  enemy.  They  were  pleasing  to  those 
that  felt  them ;  and  had  so  strange  an  effect,  that 
they  wrought  a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship,  recon- 
ciliation, and  good-will  in  both  sexes.  The  two  ar- 
mies npw  looked  with  cordial  love  on  each  other,and 
stretched  out  their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing 
to  forget  old  animosities,  and  embrace  one  another. 

The  last  general  of  neutrals  that  appeared  in  the 
field  was  Hymen,  who  marched  immediately  after 
Love,  and,  seconding  the  good  inclinations  which  he 
had  inspired,  joined  the  hands  of  both  armies.  Lovo 
generally  accompanied  him,  and  recommended  the 
sexes,  pair  by  pair,  to  his  good  ofiices. 

But  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  several  persons  to 
dress  themselves  in  the  habit  of  a  great  leader,  Am- 
•bition  and  Avarice  had  taken  on  them  the  garb  and 
habit  of  Love,  by  which  means  they  often  imposed 
•n  Hymen,  by  putting  into  his  hands  several  couples 
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"^hom  he  would  never  have  jdned  together,  had  k 
not  been  bK>ugfat  about  by  the  delusion  of  these  two 
impostor^. 
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4dmnrandatiHUinumtpectaeuTartni^ 

ViRG. 

JL  HERE  is  no  passion  which  steals  into  the  heart 
more  imperceptibly,  and  covers  itself  under  more 
disguises,  than  Pride.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  if 
there  is  any  passion  or  vice  which  I  am  wholly  a 
stranger  to,  it  is  this;  though,  at  the  same  time$ 
perhaps  this  very  judgment  which  I  form  of  myself, 
proceeds,  in  some  measure,  from  this  corrupt  prin- 
ciple. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that 
sentence  in  holy  writ,  "  Pride  was  not  made  for  man." 
There  is  not,  indeed,  any  single  view  of  human  na- 
ture, under  its  present  condition,  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  in  us  all  the  secret  seeds  of  pride ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sink  the  soul  into  the  lowest 
state  of  humility,  and  what  the  schoolmen  call  self- 
annihilation.     Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  as  he  1% 

1.  A  sinful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3.  A  miserable  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  understanding,  in  his.  willi 
or  in  his  present  condition,  that  can  tempt  any  con- 
siderate creature  to  pride  and  vanity* 

These  three  very  reasons  why  he.  should  not  be 
proud)  are,  notwithstanding,  the  reasons  why  hejs  so. 
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Were  not  Tic  a  sinful  creature,  he  would  not  oe  sul>- 
ject  to  a  passion  which  rises  from  the  depravity  of  his 
nature ;  were  he  not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would 
see  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  and,  were  not 
the  whole  species  miserable,  he  would  not  have  those 
wretched  objects  of  comparison  before  his  eyes^ 
which  are  the  occasions  of  this  passion,  and  which 
make  one  man  value  himself  more  than  another. 

A  wise  man  will  be  contented  that  his  glory  be  de- 
ferred till  such  time  as  he  shall  be  truly  glorified  t 
'  when  his  understanding  shall  be  cleared,  his  will  rec- 
tified, and  his  happiness  assured ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
when  he  shall  be  neither  sinful,  nor  ignorant,  nor  mi- 
serable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  nature 
appear  ridiculous  to  beings  of  superior  faculties,  it 
must  be  pride.  They  know  so  well  the  vanity  of 
those  imaginary  perfections  that  swell  the  heart  of 
man,  and  of  those  little  supernumerary  advantages, 
whether  in  birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which  one  man  en- 
joys above  another,  that  it  must  certainly  very  much 
astonish,  if  it  does  not  very  much  divert  them,  when 
they  see  a  mortal  puffed  up,  and  valuing  himself  above  - 
his  neighbours  on  any  of  these  accounts,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  calami- 
ties of  the  species. 

To  set  this  thought  in  its  true  light,  we  will  fancy, 
if  you  please,  that  yonder  mole  hill  is  inhabited  by  rear 
sonable  creatures,  and  that  every  pismire  (his  shape 
and  way  of  life  only  excepted)  is  endowed  with  hu- 
man passions.  How  should  we  smile  to  hear  one 
give'us  an  account  of  the  pedigrees,  dislincdons,  and 
titles  that  reign  among  them  I  Observe  how  the 
whole  swarm  divide  and  make  way  for  the  pismire 
that  passes  through  them.    You  must  understand  h© 
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is  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has  better  blood  in  his 
veins  than  any  pismire  in  the  mole-hiU.  Do  not  yoa 
see  how  sensible  he  is  of  it,  how  slow  he  marches  for- 
ward, how  the  whole  rabble  of  ants  keep  their  dis- 
tance ?  Here  you  may  observe  one  placed  upon  a 
little  eminence,  and  looking  do^vn  on  a  long  row  of 
labourers.  He  is  the  richest  insect  on  this  side  the 
hillock ;  he  has  a  walk  of  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  he  keeps  a  hundred 
menkl  servants,  and  has  at  least  fifteen  barley  corns 
in  his  granary.  He  is  now  chiding  and  beslaving 
the  emmet  that  stands  before  him,  and  who,  for  all 
that  yffi  can  discover,  is  as  good  an  emmet  as  him- 
self. 

But  here  comes  an  insect  of  figure  !  do  not  you 
take  notice  of  a  little  white  straw  that  he  carries  in 
his  mouth  ?  That  straw,  you  must  understand,  he 
would  not  part  whh  for  the  longest  tract  about  the 
mole4iill  x  did  you  but  know  what  he  has  undergone 
to  purchase  it !  See  how  the  ants  of  all  qualities  and 
eonditioBS  s#arm  about  him.  Should  this  straw  drop 
out  of  his  mouth,  yon  would  see  all  this  numerous  cir- 
cle of  attendants  follow  the  next  that  took  it  up,  and 
leave  the  discarded  insect,  or  run  over  his  back,  to 
eome  at  his  successor. 

If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  see  all  the  ladies  of  the 
mole-hitl,  observe  first  the  pismire  that  listens  to  the 
emmet  on  her  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
seems  to  turn  away  her  head  from  him.  He  tells  this 
poor  insect  that  she  is  a  goddess,  that  her  eyes  are 
brighter  than  the  sun,  that  life  and  death  are  at  her 
disposal.  She  believes  him,  and  gives  herself  a  thou- 
sand little  urs  upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  tlie  pis- 
mire on  your  left  hand.  She  can  scarce  crawl  with 
^gerbut,  you  must  know,  she  values  herself  upon  tar 
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birth ;  and,  if  you  mmd,  spurns  at  every  one  tiiat 
comes  within  her  reach.  The  little,  nimble  coquette^ 
that  is  running  along  by-  the  side  of  her,  is  a  wit.  She 
has  broke  many  a  pismire's  heart.  Do  but  observe 
what  a  drove  of  lovers  are  running  after  her. 

We  win  here  finish  this  imaginary  scene;  but, 
first  of  all,  to  draw  the  parallel  closer,  will  suppose^ 
if  you  please,  that  death  comes  down  upon  the  mole- 
hill, in  the  shape  of  a  cock-sparrow,  who  picks  up, 
wi^out  distinction,  the  pismire  of  quality  and  his 
flatterers,  the  pismire  of  substance  and  his  day- 
Jabourers,  the  white-^straw  officer  and  his  sycophants, 
with  all  the  goddesses,  wits,  and  beauties  of  the 
mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  Uiat  beings  of  superior  na- 
lures  and  perfections,  regard  all  the  instances  of 
pride  and  vanity,  among  our^wn  species,  in  the  same 
kind  of  view,  when  they  take  a  survey  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  earth ;  or,  in  the  language  of  an  ingenious 
French  poet,  of  those  pismires  that  people  tins  heap 
of  dirt,  which  humvi  vanity  has  divided  into  cUmatef 
and  regions  ? 
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Omnia  irtm;^0fiM!iiA  lese  in  mxfomia  mnmi, 

ViRO. 

I  Question  not  but  'd^e  following  letter  will  be  en* 
tertaining  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  last  mas* 
querade,  as  it  will  recall  into  their  minds  several  mer- 
ry particulars  that  passed  in  it,  and,  at  tlie  same  time^ 
be  yery  acceptable  to  those  who  were  at  «  distance 
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from  h)  as  they  may  form  from  hence  some  idea  ^ 
this  fashionable  amusement. 

To  NffSTOB.  Ironside,  Esq. 
Per  via  Leonia, 
^  SiK, 

**  I  COULD  scarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  but 
the  discourse  was  on  the  ambassador,  the  politeness 
•f  his  entertainments,  the  goodness  of  his  Burgundy 
«nd  Champaign,  the  gayety  of  his  masquerades,  with 
the  odd,  fantastical  dresses  which  were  made  use  of 
in  those  midnight  solemnities.     The  noise  these  di- 
versions made  at  last  raised  my  curiosity,  and  for  once 
I  resolved  to  be  present  at  them,  being  at  the  same 
time  provoked  to  it  by  a  lady  I  then  made  my  ad- 
dresses to,  one  of  a  sprightly  humour,  and  a  great 
4ulmirer  of  such  novelties.     In  order  to  it,  I  hurried 
my  habit,  and  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time, 
for  I  grew  impadent  to  be  initiated  in  these  new.  mys- 
teries.    Every  morning  I  dressed  myself  in  it,  and 
acted  before  the  looking-glass,  so  that  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  I  was  as  perfect  in  my  part,  as  most 
who  had  oftener  frequented  these  diversions.    You 
must  understand,  I  personated  a  devil,  and  that  for 
several  weighty  reasons.    First,  because,  appearbg 
as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  expected  to  meet  with  par- 
ticular civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better  bred 
part  of  the  company.     Besides,  as  from  their  usual 
reception  they  are  called  familiars,  I  fancied  I  should, 
in  this  character,  be  allowed  the  greatest  liberties? 
and  soonest  be  led  into  the  secrets  of  tWe  masque- 
rade.   To  recommend  and  distinguish  me  from  the 
vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail  after  me.    But  to 
apeak  the  truth,  what  persuaded  me  most  to  this  dis- 
guise was,  because  I  heard  an  intriguing  lady  say?  ia 
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a  large  companjr  of  females,  who  unanitnouslyr  as- 
sented to  it,  that  she  loved  to  converse  with  such,  for 
that  generally  tliey  were  very  clever  fellows  who 
made  choice  t>f  that  shape.  At  length,  when  the 
long-wished-for  evening  came,  which  was  to  open  to 
ns  such  vast  scenes  of  pleasure,  I  repaired  to  the 
place  appointed  abolit  ten  at  night,  where  1  fouad 
nature  turned  top-side  turvy;  women  changed  into 
men  and  men  into  wonien,  children  in  leading-strings 
seven  foot  high,  courtiers  transformed  into  clowns, 
ladies  of  the  night  into  s&ints,  people  of  the  first 
quality  into  beasts  or  birds,  gods  or  goddesses ;  I 
fancied  I  had  all  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  before  me. 
Among  these  were  several  monsters  to  which  I  dH 
■OOt  know  how  to  give  a  name  ; 


Than  fables  yet  have  feignM,  or  fear  coqceivM, 
Gorgons,  and  bydrat,  and  chiNseras  dire. 

Milton. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  first  I'Oom,  I  met  with  ofte 
dressed  in  a  shroud.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old 
<;ustom  of  serving  up  a  death's  head  at  a  feast  1 
was  a  little  angry  at  the  dress,  and  asked  the  gentle- 
man whether  he  thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  compa- 
ny for  such  an  assembly ;  but  he  told  me,  that  he 
was  one  who  loved  his  money,  and  that  he-  consider- 
ed-this  dress  would  serve  him  another  time.  This 
walking  corse  was  followed  by  a  gigantic  woman 
with  a  high-crowned  hat,  that  stood  up  like  a  steeple 
over  the  heads  of  the  whole  assembly.  I  then 
chanced  to  tread  upon  the  foot  of  a  female  Quaker, 
to  all  outward  appearance  ;  but  was  surprised  to  hear 
her  cry  out,  <  D — n  you,  you  son  of  a  ■  ,'  irpon 
which  I  immediately  rebuked  her,  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, resuming  her  character,  *  Verily,'  says  she,  '  1 
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was  tobUme,  but  thou  hast  bruised  me  sorely.*    A 
few  moments  after  this  adventure,  I  had  like  to  have 
been  knocked  down  by  a  shepherdessy  for  having  run 
my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one  of  her  sides. 
She  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  me  with  a 
very  masculine  voice ;  but  1  was  timely  taken  off  by 
a  Presbyterian  parson,  who  told  me  in  a  very  soft 
tone,  that  he  believed  I  was  a  pretty  fellow>  and  that 
he  would  meet  me  in  Spring-garden  to-morrow  night. 
The  next  object  I  saw  was  a  chimney-sweeper,  made 
up  of  black  crape  and  velvet  (with  a  huge  diamond 
in  his  mouth)  making  love  to  a  butterfly.     On  a  sud- 
den! found  myself  among  a  flock  of  bats,  owls,  and 
lawyers  ;  but  what  took  up  my  auention  most,  was 
one  dressed  in  white  feathers,  that  represented  a 
swan.    He  would  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda  among 
the  fair  sex,  and  indeed  was  the  most  unlucky  bird 
in  the  company.    I  was  then  engaged  in  discourse 
with  a  running  footman,  but  as  I  treated  him  like 
what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  Turkish  emperor  whisper- 
ed me  in  the  ear,  desiring  me  to  use  him  civilly?  for 
that  it  was  his  master.    I  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  famous  large  figure  of  a  woman,  hung  with  little 
looking-glasses.     She  had  a  great  many  that  followed 
her  as  she  passed  by  me,  but  I  would  not  have  her 
value  herself  upon  that  account,  since  it  was  plain 
they  did  not  follow  so  niuch  to  look  upon  her  as 
to  see  themselves.      The  next  I  observed  was  a 
man  making  an  as8!2:nation  with  a  heathen  god,  for  I 
heard  them  mention  the  Little  Piazza  m  Covent  Gar- 
den.    I  was  by  this  time  exceeding  hot,  and  thirsty, 
so  that  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  place  where 
wine  was  dealt  about  in  great  quantities.    I  had  no 
sooner  presented  myself  before  the  table,  but  a  magi- 
cian, seeing  me,  made  a  circle  over  my  head  with  his 
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wandf  and  seemed  to  do  me  homage.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  ids  behaviour,  until!  recollected  who 
I  was :  this,  however,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  servant? 
upon  me,  and  immediately  procured  me  a  glass  of 
excellent  Champaign.  The  magician  said  I  was  a 
^irit  of  an  adust  and  dry  constitution  ;  and  desired 
that  I  might  have  another  ref^shing  glass,  adding 
withal,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I  took  it  in  my 
hand,  and  drank  it  off  to  the  magician.  This  so  en- 
livened me,  that  I  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  next 
room,  where  we  danced  a  rigadoon  together.  I  was 
here  a  little  offended  at  a  jackanapes  of  a  Scara- 
mouch, that  cried  out,  <  Avaimt,  Satan  I'  and  gave 
me  a  lit^e  tap  on  my  left  shoulder^  with  the  end  of 
his  l^h  sword.  As  I  was  considering  how  I  ought 
to  resent  this  affront,  a  well-shaped  person,  that  stood 
at  my  left  hand,  in  the  figure  of  a  bell-man,  cried 
out,  with  a  suitable  voice,  *  Past  twelve  o'clock.* 
This  put  me  in  mind  of  bed-time,:  accordingly  I. 
made  my  way  towards  the  door,  but  was  intercepted  by 
an  Indian  king,  a  tall,  slender  youth,  dressed  up  in  a 
most  beautiful  party-coloured  plumage.  He  regard- 
ed my  habit  very  attentively ;  and  after  having  turned 
me  about  once  or  twice,  asked  me  whom  I  had  been 
tempting  ;  I  couki  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,  but  my  heart  leaped  as  soon  as  he  touched  me, 
and  was  still  in  greater  disorder,  upon  my  hearing 
his  voice.  In  short,  I  found,  after  a  little  discourse 
with  him,  that  his  Indian  majesty  was  my  dear  Leo«^ 
nora,  who,  knowing  the  disguise  I  had  put  on,  would 
not  let  me  pass  by  her  unobserved.  Her  awkward 
manliness  made  me  guess  at  her  sex,  and  her  own 
confession  quickly  let  me  know  the  rest.  This  mas- 
querade did  more  for  me  than  a  twelvemonth's  court- 
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ship :  for  it  inspired  her  with  such  tender  sentiments, 
that  I  married  her  the  next  morning. 

*^  How  happy  I  shall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a 
masquerade,  1  cannot  yet  tell ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
hope  the  best,  Leonora  having  assured  me  it  was  the 
first,  and  shall  be  the  last,  time  of  her  appealing  at 
such  an  entertainment. 

"  And  now,  Sir,  having  given  you  the  hbtory  of 
tliis  strange  evening,  which  looks  rather  like  a  dr^m 
than  a  reality,  it  is  ray  request  to  you,  that  you  will 
oblige  the  world  with  a  dissertation  on  masquerades 
in  general,  that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are  useful 
to  the  public,  and  consequently  how  far  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  I  haye  heard  of  two  or  three  very 
odd  accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this  occa^on, 
as  in  particular,  of  a  lawyer's  being  now  big-bellied, 
who  was  present  at  the  first  of  these  entertainments; 
not  to  mention  (what  is  still  more  strange)  an  old 
man  with  a  long,  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a 
milk-maid ;  but  in  cases  of  this  nature,  where  there 
is  such  a  confusion  of  sex,  age,  and  quality,  men  are 
.apt  to  report  rather  what  might  have  happened,  than 
what  really  came  to  pass.  Without  giving  credit 
therefore  to  any  of  these  rumours,  I  shall  only  re- 
new my  petition  to  you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opi- 
nion at  large  of  Uiese  matters,  and  am, 

«  Sir,  &c. 

H   LUPIFBR*" 
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Ubdli  Stoici  inter  sericoi 


J^acere  ptUviUos  amani. 

Hoji. 

X  Ha  YE  often  wondered  that  learning  is  not  thought 
a  proper  ingredient  in  the  education  of  a  woman  of 
quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have  the  same  im- 
provable minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  species^  why 
should  they  not  be  cultivated  by  the  same  methods  ? 
why  should  reason  be  left  to  itself  in  one  of  the  sexes, 
and  be  disciplined  with  so  much  care  in  the  other  ? 

There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems  more  , 
adapted  to  the  female  world  than  to  the  male.   As,  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  have  more  spare  time 
upon  their  hands,  and  lead^a  more  sedentary  life. 
Their  employments  are  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
not  like  tl^ose  of  the  other  sex,  which  are  often  in* 
consistent  with  study  and  contemplation.     The  ex- 
cellent lady,  the  Lady  >Lizard,  in  the  space  of  one 
summer,  furnished  a  gallery  with  chairs  and  couches    , 
of  her  own  and  her  daughters'  working ;  and  at  the 
same  time  heard  all  Dr.  Tillotson's  sermons  twice 
over.     It  is  always  the  custom  for  one  of  the  young 
ladies  to  read,  while  the  others  are  at  work  ;  so  that 
the  learning  of  the  family  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to 
its  manufactures.     I  was  mightily  pleased,  the  other 
day,  to  find  them  all  busy  in  fireserving  several  fruits 
of  the  season,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midst  of  them, 
reading  over  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.     It  was  very 
entertaining,  to  me  to  see  them  dividing  their  specu- 
lations between  jellies  and  stars,  and  making  a  sucU  I 
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den  transition  from  the  sun  to  an  apricot,  or  from  the 
Copemican  system  to  the  figure  of  a  cheesecake. 

A  second  reason  why  women  should  apply  them- 
selves to  useful  knowledge  rather  than  men,  is,  be- 
cause they  have  the  natural  gift  of  s/ieech  in  greater 
perfection.  Since  they  have  so  excellent  a  talent, 
such  a  co/iia  verboruniy  or  plenty  of  words,  it  is  pity 
they  should  not  put  it  to  some  use.  If  the  female 
tongue  will  he  in  motion,  why  should  it  not  be  set  to 
go  right  ?  Could  they  discourse  about  the  spots  in 
the  sun,  it  might  divert  them  from  publishing  the 
faults  of  their  neighbours :  could  they  talk  of  the 
different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  they 
need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  ogiings 
and  clandestine  marriages.  In  short,  were  they  fur- 
nished with  matters  of  fact,  out  of  arts  and  sciences, 
it  would  now  and  then  be  of  great  ease  to  their  in- 
vention. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those,  especially  who 
are  women  of  quality,  should  apply  themselves  to  let- 
ters ;  namely,  because?  tlieir  husbands  are  generally 
strangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  should  be  no  knowledge  in  a 
family.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go 
into  a  great  house,  where  perhaps  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle person  that  can  spell,  unless  it  be  by  chance  the 
butler,  or  one  of  the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is  the 
young  heir  likely  to  make,  who  is  a  dunce  both  by 
fisither  and  mother's  side  ? 

If  we  look  into  the  histories  of  famous  women,  we 
find  many  eminent  philosophers  of  this  sex.  Nay,  we 
find  that  several  females  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  those  sects  of  philosophy  which  seem  almost 
repu^^nant  to  their  nature  s.  There  have  been  famous 
female  Pythagoreans,  notwithstanding  most  of  that 
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philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  that  the 
disciple  was  to  hold  her  tongue  five  years  together. 
I  need  not  mention  Portia,  who  was  a  stoic  in  petti- 
coats: nor  Hipparchia,  the  famous  she-cynic,  who 
arrived  at  such  a  perfection  in  her  studies,  that  she 
conversed  with  her  husband,  or  man-planter,  in  broad 
day-light,  and  in  the  open  streets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  us,  not 
as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in 
which  order  of  beings  the  female  world  is  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  male.  We  ought  to  consider  in 
this  particular,  not  what  is  the  sex,  but  what  is  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.  At  least,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow  me,  that  a  female  philosopher  is 
not  so  absurd  a  character,  and  so  opposite  to  the  sex, 
as  a  female  gamester ;  and  that  it  is  more  irrational 
for  a  woman  to  pass  away  half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards 
or  dice,  than  in  getting  up  stores  of  useful  learning. 
This  therefore  is  another  reason  why  I  would  recom- 
mend the  studies  of  knowledge  to  the  female  worlds 
that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  those 
hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands. 

I  might  also  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  readers,  that 
several  of  their  sex  who  have  improved  their  minds 
by  books  and  literature,  have  raised  themselves  to  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  and  fortune.  A  neighbouring 
nation  may  at  this  time  furnish  us  with  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind,  but  I  shall  conclude 
this  head  with  the  history  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very 
signal  example  to  my  present  purpose. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius,  being  about  the  age  of 
one  and  twenty,  and  designing  to  take  a  wife,  desired 
his  sister  Pulcheria  and  his  friend  Paulinus  to  search 
his  whole  empire  for  a  woman  of  the  most  exquisit& 
beauty  and  highest  ^complishments.    In  the  midst 
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of  this  search,  Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally 
offered  hersei£    Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent 
philosopher  of  Athens,  and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  that  place,  at  his  death  left  her  but  a  very 
small  pordon,  in  which  also  she  suffered  great  hard- 
ships from  the  injustice  of  her  two  brothers.    This 
forced  her  upon  a  journey  to  Ccmstantinople,  where 
she  had  a  relation  who  represented  her  case  to  Pul- 
cheria,  in  order  to  obtain  some  redress  from  the  em- 
peror.   By  this  means,  that  religious  princess  became 
acquainted  with  Athenais,  whom  she  found  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  educated  under  a 
long  course  of  philosophy,  in  the  strictest  virtue,  and 
^ost  unspotted  innocence.     Pulcheria  was  charmed 
with  her  conversation,  and  immediately  made  her  re- 
ports to  the  emperor,  her  brother  Theodosius.    The 
character  she  gave  made  such  an  impression  on  him, 
that  he  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  imme- 
diately to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where 
he  found  her  beauty  and  her  conversation  beyond  the 
iiighest  idea  he  had  framed  of  them.     His  friend  Pau- 
linus converted  her  to  Christianity,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Eudosia ;  after  which  the  emperor  publicly 
espoused  her,  and  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  in  his 
jmarriage  which  he  promised  himself  from  such  a 
virtuous  and  learned  bride.     She  not  only  forgave  the 
injuries  which  her  two  brothers  had  done  her,  but 
raised  them  to  great  honours ;  and  by  several  works 
of  learning,  as  well  as  by  an  exemplary  life,  made 
herself  so  dear  to  the  whole  empire,  that  she  had 
many  statues  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  the  fathers  of  the  church  as  the  ornament 
of  her  sex. 
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-Magna/ormica  laboris 


Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  aique  addit  acervo^ 
'  Quern  struU  haud  ignaroy  ac  mm  incautaftUuri. 

Qudf  iimul  inoernun  contristat  Aquarius  afmunif 
Non  usqtutm  prorepU,  et  Ulis  uiiiur  ante 
Qucaitis  patiera 

HOR. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  supposed  a  mole-hill, 
inhabited  by  pismires  or  ants,  to  be  a  lively  image  of 
the  earth,  peopled  by  human  creatures.  This  sup- 
position will  not  appear  too  forced  or  strained  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  these 
little  insects,  in  order  to  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  the  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  curious 
subject,  as  it  was  published  by  the  members  of  the 
French  academy,  and  since  translated  into  English. 
I  must  confess  I  was  never  in  my  life  better  enter- 
tained than  with  this  narrative,  which  is  of  undoubted 
credit  and  authority. 

"  In  a  room,  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty 
for  a  long  time,  there  was  upon  a  window  a  box  full 
of  earth,  two  foot  deep,  and  fit  to  keep  flowers  in. 
That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long  uncultivated ; 
and  th/erefore  it  was  covered  with  old  plaister,  and  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  that  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  from  the  walls,  which,  together  with  the 
-earth  formerly  imbibed  with  water,  made  a  kind  of 
dry  and  barren  soil.  That  place,  lying  to  the  south> 
and  out  of. the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain,  besides  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  most  delightful 
?pot  of  ground  for  ants  j  and  therefore  they  had  made 
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three  nests  there,  without  doubt  for  the  same  reason 
that  men  build  cities  in  fruitful  and  convenient  places, 
near  springs  and  rivers. 

**  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  some  flowers,  I  took 
a  view  of  that  place,  and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the 
garden  into  that  box  ;  but  casting  my  eyes  upon  the 
ants,  continually  taken  up  with  a  thousand  cares,  very 
inconsiderable  with  respect  to  us,  but  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  them,  they  appeared  to  me  more  wor- 
thy of  my  curiosity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world. 
I  quickly  removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  re- 
storer of  that  little  commonwealth.  This  was  the  only 
thing  they  wanted ;  for  their  policy,  and  the  order 
observed  among  them,  are  more  perfect  than  those  of 
the  wisest  republics :  and  therefore  they  have  nothing 
to  fear,  unless  a  new  legislator  should  attempt  to 
change  the  form  of  their  government. 

"  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  all  sorts 
of  conveniences.  I  took  out  of  the  box  every  thing 
that  might  be  troublesome  to  them,  and  frequently 
visited  my  ants,  and  studied  all  their  actions.  Being 
used  to  go  to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to  sec  them  work 
in  a  moonshiny  night ;  and  I  did  frequently  get  up 
in  the  night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labours.  I  always 
found  some  going  up  and  down,  and  very  busy :  one 
'W'ould  think  that  they  never  sleep.  Every  body 
knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  day 
time,  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  com  which  they  keep 
under  ground  in  tlie  night :  those  who  have  seen  ant- 
liillocs,  have  easily  perceived  those  small  heaps  of 
com  about  their  nests.  What  surpnsed  me  at  first 
was,  that  my  ants  never  brought  out  their  com  but  in 
the  night  when  the  moon  did  shine,  and  kept  it  under 
ground  in  the  day  time ;  which  was  contrary  to  what 
I  had  seen,  and  saw  still  practised  by  those  insects  ii^ 
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other  places.  I  quickly  foiind  out  the  reason  of  it  ^ 
there  was  a  pigeon-house  not  far  from  thence  i 
{ngeons  and  birds  would  have  eaten  their  com^  if  thejr 
bad  brought  it  out  in  the  day  time :  it  is  highly  pro» 
bable  they  knew  it  by  experience ;  and  I  frequently 
found  jngeons  and  birds  in  that  place)  when  I  went  to 
it  in  a  morning.  I  quickly  delivered  them  from  those 
robbers :  I  frighted  the  birds  away  with  some  pieces 
of  paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  over  the  window. 
As  for  the  pigeons,  I  drove  them  away  several  times ; 
and  when  they  perceived  that  the  place  was  more 
frequented  than  before,  they  never  came  to  it  again. 
What  is  most  admirable,  and  what  I  could  hardly  be* 
lieve,  if  I  did  not  know  it  by  experience,  is,  that  those 
ants  knew,  some  days  after,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
icar,  and  began  to  lay  out  their  corn  in  the  sun.  How- 
ever, I  perceived  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of 
being  out  of  all  danger ;  for  they  durst  not  bring  out 
their  provisions  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees  ;  first  in 
a  small  quantity,  and  without  any  great  order,  that 
they  might  quickly  carry  them  away  in  case  of  any 
misfortune,  watching  and  looking  every  way.  At  last, 
being  persuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they 
brought  out  all  their  corn,  almost  every  day,  and  in 
good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at  night. 

"  There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ants'  nest,  about 
half  an  inch  deep ;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into 
a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine';  which  I 
take  to  be  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  rest 
and  eat.  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  ant,  which 
is  a  very  cleanly  insect,  and  throws  out  of  her  nest 
all  the  small  remains  of  the  com  on  which  she  feeds, 
as  I  have  observed  a  thousand  times,  'w  ould  fill  \  p 
her  magazine,  and  mix  her  corn  with  dirt  and  ordure. 
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**  The  corn,  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  shoot 
under  ground,  if  those  insects  did  not  take  care  ta 
prevent  it.  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay 
it  up ;  and  therefore  the  com  that  has  {ain  in  their 
nest  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may  easily  make 
this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that  there  is  no 
bud  in  their  com.  But  though  the  bud  be  bitten  off*, 
there  remains  another  inconvenience,  that  com  must 
needs  swell  and  rot  under  ground  ;  and  therefore  it 
could  be  of  no  use  for  the  nourishment  of  ants. 
Those  insects  prevent  that  inconvenience  by  their 
labour  and  industry,  and  contrive  the  matter  so,  that 
com  will  keep  as  dry  in  their  ne^sts  as  in  our  grana- 
ries. 

«  They  gather  many  small  particles  of  dry  earth, 
wliich  they  bring  every  day  out  of  their  holes,  and 
place  them  round,  to  heat  them  in  the  sun.  Every 
ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers, 
lays  it  by  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches  another. 
Thus,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  may  see 
a  vast  number  of  such  small  particles  of  dry  earth, 
heaped  up  round  the  hole.  They  lay  their  com  un- 
der ground  upon  that  earth,  and  cover  it  with  the  . 
same.  They  performed  this  work  almost  every  day, 
during  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and,  though  the  sun  went 
from  the  window  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  did  not  remove  their  com  and  their 
particles  of  earth,  because  the  ground  was  very  hot, 
till  the  heat  was  over. 

<<  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animals  should 
use  sand,  or  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  rather 
than  take  so  much  pains  about  dry  earth  ;  I  answer, 
that  upon  such  an  occasion  nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
per than  earth  heated  in  the  sun.  Corn  does  not  keep 
uj)on  sand :  besides,  a  grain  of  corn  that  is  cut,  being 
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deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  small  sandy 
particles,  that  could  not  easily  come  out.  To  which 
I  add,  that  sand  consists  of  such  small  particles,  that 
an  ant  could  not  take  them  up  one  aftet  another ;  and 
therefore  those  insects  are  seldom  to  be  seen  near 
rivers,  or  in  a  very  sandy  ground. 

"  As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone,  the 
least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  into  a  kind  of  mastic,  which  those  insects  could 
not  divide.  Those  particles,  sticking  together,  could 
not  come  out  of  an  arit's  nest,  and  would  spoil  its 
symmetry. 

'"  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  particles  of 
earth,  they  bring  out  their  com  after  the  same  man- 
jier,  and  place  it  round  that  earth  :  thus  one  may  see 
two  heaps  surrounding  their  hole,  one  of  dry  earth 
and  the  other  of  corn  ;  and  then  they  fetch  out  the  re- 
mainder of  dry  earth,  on  which  doubtless  their  corn, 
was  laid  up. 

"  Those  insects  never  go  about  this  work  but  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  sun  very  hot.  I  obser- 
ved, that  those  little  animals,  having  one  day  brought 
out  their  corn  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  re- 
moved it,  against  tlieir  usual  custom,  before  one  in  the 
afternoon.  The .  sun  being  very  hot,  and  sky  very 
clear,  I  could  perceive  no  reason  for  it ;  but  half  an 
hour  after  the  sky  began  to  be  overcast,  and  there  fell 
a  small  rain,  which  the  ants  foresaw;  whereas  the  Mi- 
lan Almanac  had  foretold. that  there  would  be  no  rain 
i^pon  that  day. 

"  I  have  said  before,  that  those  ants  which  I  did  so 
particularly  consider,  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  gar- 
i^t.  I  went  very  frequently  into  that  gari  et ;  tliere 
was  some  old  corn  in  it ;  and  because  every  giTiin  wafl. 
not  alike,  I  observed  that  they  chose  the  best* 
L  2 
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«  I  Ilbow,  by  several  experiments,  ^lat  those  Uttk 
^n^mftU  take  great  care  to  provide  themselves  viUi 
wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and  always  pick  out  the 
best ;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it.  When  they 
can  get  no  wheat,  they  take  rye,  oats,  mUlet,  and  even 
crumbs  of  bread,  but  seldom  any  barley,  unless  it  be 
in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  w^ien  nothing  else  can 
be  had. 

«  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of 
their  forecast  and  industry,  I  put  a  small  heap  of 
wheat  in  a  comer  of  the  room  where  they  kept :  and, 
to  prevent  their  fetching  com  out  of  the  garret,  I  shut 
up  the  window,  and  stopped  all  the  holes.  Though 
ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  con- 
jurers ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had 
put  some  com  in  that  room.  I  perceived,  for  seve- 
ral days,  that  they  were  very  much  perplexed,  and 
went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provisions.  I  was  not 
willing  for  some  time  to  make  them  more  easy ;  for,. 
1  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  at  last  find 
out  the  treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  distance^  and 
whether  smelling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good 
for  their  nourishment.  Thus  they  were  some  time  in 
great  trouble,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains :  they 
went  up  and  down  a  great  way,  looking  out  for  some 
grains  of  corn :  they  were  sometimes  disappointed^ 
and  sometimes  they  did  not  like  their  com,  after  ma- 
ny long  and  pabful  excursions.  What  appeared  to 
me  very  wonderful,  was,  that  none  of  them  came 
home  without  bringing  something :  one  brought  a 
grain  of  wheat,  another  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a, 
particle  of  dry  earth,  if  she  could  get  nothing  else. 

"  The  window,  upon  which  those  ants  had  made 
their  settlement,  looked  into  a  garden,  and  was  too 
stories  high.    Some  went  to  the  farther  end  of  the^  • 
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garden,  and  others  to  the  fifth  story,  in  quest  of  some 
com.  ^  It  was  a  Tcry  hard  journey  for  them,  especial* 
ly  when  they  came  home  loaded  with  a  pretty  large 
grain  of  com,  which  must  needs  be  a  heavy  burthen 
for  an  ant,  and  as  much  as  she  can  bear.  The  bring* 
ing  of  that  grain,  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  to 
the  nest,  took  up  four  hours ;  whereby  one  may  judge 
of  the  strength  and  prodigious  labour  of  those  lit* 
tie  animals.  It  appears  from  thence,  that  an  ant 
works  as  hard  as  a  man,  who  should  carry  a  very^ 
heavy  load  on  his  shoulders,  almost  every  day,  for 
the  space  of  four  leagues.  It  is  true,  those  insects 
do  not  take  so  much  pains  upon  a  fiat  ground ;  but 
then  how  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  when 
she  carries  a  grain  of  com  to  the  second  story,  climb* 
ing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  downwards  and  her  back* 
side  upwards ;  none  can  have  a  true  notion  of  it,  un-^ 
less  they  see  those  little  animals  at  work  in  such  a. 
situation.  The  frequent  stops  they  make  in  the  most 
convenient  places,  are  a  plain  indication  of  their  wea- 
riness. Some  of  them  were  strangely  perplexed^ 
and  could  not  get  to  their  journey's  end.  In  such  a^ 
case,  the  strongest  ants,  or  those  that  are  not  so* 
weary,  having  carried  their  com  to  their  nest,  came 
down  again  to  help  them.  Some  are  so  unfortunate  as. 
to  fall  down  with  their  load,  when  they  are  almost 
come  home !  when  this  happens,  they  seldom  lose; 
their  corn,  but  carry  it  up  again. 

<<  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  large  grain 
of  wheat  with  incredible  pains  t  when  ^e  came  to 
the  boXf  where  the  nest  was,  she  made  so  much  haste 
that  she  fell  down  with  her  load,  after  a  Ytry  labori- 
ous march :  such  an  unlucky  accident  would  Jiare 
vexed  a  philosopher.  I  went  down  and  found  her 
,  with  the  same  com  in  her  paws  i  she  wss  ready  ta* 
L  a 
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climb  up  again.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to 
her  three  times  :  sometimes  she  fell  in  the  middle  of 
her  way,  and  sometimes  higher  ;  but  she  never  let 
go  her  hold,  and  was  not  discouraged.  At  last  her 
strength  failed  her :  she  stopped  ;  and  another  ant 
helped  her  to  carry  her  load,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can 
carry.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  a  com  slips  out 
of  their  paws,  when  they  are  climbing  up  :  th^y  take 
bold  of  h  again,  when  they  can  find  it ;  otherwise 
they  look  for  another,  or  take  something  else,  being 
ashamed  to  return  to  their  nest  without  bringmg 
something:  this  I  have  experimented,  by  taking 
away  the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  those  ex- 
periments may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has 
patience  enough ;  they  do  not  require  so  great  a  pa-* 
tience  as  that  of  ants ;  but  few  people  are  capable 
ef  it. 
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Oo  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  -,  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise. 

Solomon. 

At  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in 
order  to  quicken  human  industry,  Providence  has  so 
contrived  it,  that  oui:  daily  food  is  not  to  be  procured 
without  much  pains  and  labour.  The  chase  of  birds 
and  beasts,  the  several  arts  of  fishing,  with  all  the 
different  kinds  of  agriculture,  are  necessary  scenes 
of  business,  and  give  employment  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind.    If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we 
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find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful  and  labo- 
rious way  of  lifci  to  procure  a  necessary  subsistence 
for.  themselves,  or  those  that  grow  up  under  them ; 
the  preservation  of  their  being  is  the  whole  business 
of  it.  An  idle  man  is  therefore  a  kind  of  monster  ih 
the  creation.  All  nature  is  busy  about  him ;  every 
animal  he  sees  reproaches  him.  Let  such  a  man, 
who  lies  as  a  burden  or  dead  weight  upon  the  Spe- 
cies, and  contributes  nothing  either  to  the  riches  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  to  the  maii.tenance  of  himself 
and  family^  consider  that  instinct  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  endowed  the  ant,  and  by  which  is  exhibited 
an  example  of  industry  to  rational  creatures.  This 
is  set  forth  under  many  surprising  instances  in  the 
paper  of  yesterday,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  that 
narrative,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  shift  for  a 
^livelihood,  when  I  had  shut  up  the  garret,  out  of 
which  they  used  to  fetch  their  provisions^  At  last, 
being  sensible  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
they  could  discover  the  small  heap  of  corn,  which  I 
had  laid  up  for  them,  I  resolved  to  show  it  to  them» 

'<  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  industry  could 
:ceach,  I  contrived  an  expedient,  which  had  good  suc- 
cess :  the  thing  will  appear  incredible  to  those,  who 
never  considered,  that  all  animals  of  the  same  kind, 
which  form  a  society,  are  more  knowing  than  others. 
I  took  one  of  the  largest  ants,  and  threw  her  upon 
that  small  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  so  glad  to  find 
Jherself  at  liberty,  that  she  ran  away  to  her  nest,  with-^ 
out  carrying  off  a  grain  ;  but  she  observed  it :  for, 
an  hour  after,  all  my  ants  had  notice  given  them  of 
such  a  provision  ;  and  I  saw  most  of  them  very  busy 
in  carrying  away  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  tlie  room. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  it  may  not  be  5aid# 
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tiiat  they  have  a  particular  way  of  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  one  another ;  for,  otherwise,  how 
<ouki  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,  that  there 
was  com  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly  exlKiusted, 
and  I  put  in  more,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  to  know 
the  true  extent  of  their  appetite  or  prodigious  ava- 
rice ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  lay  up  provisions 
against  the  winter :  we  read  it  in  holy  scripture ;  a 
thousand  experiments  teach  us  the  same ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  experiment  has  been  made  that 
shows  the  contrary. 

*<  I  have  said,  before,  that  there  were  three  ants' 
nests  in  that  box  or  parterre,  which  formed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  three  different  cities,  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  observing  the  same  order,  and  the  same 
customs.  However,  there  was  this  difference,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  those  holes  seemed  to  be 
more  knowing  and  industrious  than  their  neighbours. 
The  ants  of  that  nest  were  disposed  in  a  better  or- 
der ;  their  com  was  finer ;  they  had  a  greater  plen- 
ty of  provisions ;  their  nest  was  furnished  with  more 
inhabitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  stronger :  it 
was  the  principal  and  the  capital  nest.  Nay,  I  ob- 
served that  those  ants  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  and  had  some  pre-eminence  over  them. 

«  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,  where  the  ants  had 
made  their  settlement^  was  generally  free  from  rain, 
yet  it  rained  sometimes  upon  it,  when  a  certain  wind 
blew.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience  for  those  insects r 
ants  are  afraid  of  water ;  and  when  they  go  a  great 
way  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  by  the 
rain,  they  shelter  tliemselves  under  some  tile,  or 
something  else,  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rainis^ 
over.  The  ants  of  the  principal  nest  found  out  a 
won^rful  expedient  to  keep  out  the  rain :  there  wa» 
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a  small  piece  of  a  fiat  slate,  which  they  laid  over  the 
hole  of  their  nest,  in  the  day  time,  when  they  fore- 
saw it  would  rain,  and  almost  every  night.  Above 
fifty  of  those  little  animals,  especially  the  strongest, 
surrounded  that  piece  of  slate,  and  drew  it  equally  in 
a  wonderful  order :  they  removed  it  in  the  morning, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  §ee  those 
little  animals  about  such  a  work.  They  had  made 
the  ground  uneven  about  their  nest,  insomuch  that 
the  slate  did  not  lie  fiat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  pas-* 
sage  underneath.  The  ants  of  the  two  other  nests 
did  not  so  well  succeed  in  keeping  out  the  rain  :  they 
laid  over  their  holes  several  pieces  of  old  and  dry 
plaister,  one  upon  the  other ;  but  they  were  still  trou- 
bled with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a 
world  of  pains  to  repair  the  damage.  Hence  it  is, 
that  those  insects  are  so  frequently  to  be  found  under 
tiles,  where  they  settle  themselves  to  avoid  the  rain. 
Their  nests  are  at  all  times  covered  with  those  tiles, 
mthout  any  incumbrance,  and  they  lay  out  their  com 
and  their  dry  earth  in  the  sun  about  the  tiles,  as  one 
may  see  every  day.  I  took  care  to  cover  the  two 
ants'  nests  that  were  troubled  with  the  rain :  as  for 
the  capital  nest,  there  was  no  need  of  exercising  my 
charity  towards  it. 

"  M.  De  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of  Siam, 
that  in  a  certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  lies 
open  to  great  inundations,  all  the  ants  make  their 
settlements  upon  trees :  no  ants'  nests  are  to  be  seen 
any  where  else.  I  need  not  insert  here  what,  that 
author  says  about  those  insects :  you  may  see  his  re- 
lation. 

"  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I 
made  upon  the  same  ground,  where  I  had  ihree  ants* 
»ests.    I  undertook  to  make  a  fourth^  and  ^v  ent  abgu t 
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it  in  the  following  manner.  In  "i  comer  of  a  kind  of 
terrace,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  box,  I ' 
found  a  hole  swarming  with  ants,  much  larger  than 
all  those  I  had  already  seen ;  but  they  were  not  so 
well  provided  with  com,  nor  under  so  good  a  govern- 
ment I  made  a  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  ant's 
nest,  and  Isdd,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  a  new 
city.  Afterwards  I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  could  out 
of  the  nest  in  the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle, 
to  give  them  a  new  habitation  in  my  box  ;  and,  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  they  would  return  to  the  terrace, 
I  destroyed  their  old  nest ;  pouring  boiling  water  in- 
to the  hole,  to  kill  those  ants  that  remained  in  it.  In 
the  next  place,  I  filled  the  new  hole  with  the  ants 
that  were  in  the  bottle  ;  but  none  of  them  would  stay 
in  it :  they  went  away  in  less  than  two  hours  ;  which 
made  me  believe,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
fourth  settlement  in  my  box. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  over 
the  terrace,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
ants'  nest,  which  I  had  destroyed,  very  artfully  re- 
paired. I  resolved  then  to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to 
settle  those  ants  in  my  box.  To  succeed  in  my  de- 
sign, I  put  some  gunpowder  and  brimstone  into  their 
hole,  and  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was 
overthrown ;  and  then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I 
could  get  into  the  place  which  I  designed  for  them. 
It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and  it  rained  all 
night ;  and,  therefore,  they  remained  in  the  new  hole 
all  that  time.  In  the  morning,  when  the  rain  was 
over,  most  of  them  went  away  to  repair  their  old  ha- 
bitation ;  but,  finding  it  impracticable  by  reason  of 
the  smell  of  the  powder  and  brimstone,  which  kills 
them,  they  came  back  again,  and  settled  in  the  place 
which  I  appointed  for  them.     They  quickly  grew  ac^ 
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quainted  with  their  neighbours,  and  received  from 
them  all  manner  of  assistance  out  of  their  holes.  A» 
for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were 
concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
blished among  those  animals. 

"  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  nest  but  her 
own ;  and  if  she  should  venture  to  do  it,  she  would 
be  turned  out,  ahd  severely  punished.  I  have  often 
taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nest,  and  put  her  into  an- 
other ;  but  she  quickly  came  out,  being  warmly  pur- 
sued by  two  or  three  other  ants.  I  tried  the  same 
experiment  several  times  with  the  same  ant ;  but  at 
last  the  other  ants  grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to 
pieces.  I  have  often  frighted  some  ants  with  my  fin- 
gers, and  pursued  them  as  far  as  another  hole,  stop- 
ping all  the  passages,  to  prevent  their  going  to  their 
own  nest.  It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  fly  into 
the  next  hole  :  many  a  man  would  not  be  so  cautious, 
and  would  throw  himself  out  of  the  windows,  or  into 
a  well,  if  he  were  pursued  by  assassins.  But  the 
ants  I  am  speaking  of  avoided  going  into  any  other 
hole  but  their  own,  and  rather  tried  all  other  ways  of 
making  their  escape.  They  never  fled  into  another 
nest,  but  at  the  last  extremity  ;  and  sometimes  rather 
chose  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often  experienced.  It  is 
therefore  an  inviolable  custom  among  tho^e  insects, 
not  to  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own.  They 
do  not  exercise  hospitality  ;  but  they  are  very  ready 
to  help  one  another  out  of  their  holes.  They  put 
down  their  loads  at  the  entrance  of  a  neighbouring 
nest  i  and  those  that  live  in  it  carry  them  in. 

«  They  keep  up  a  sort  of  trad^  among  themselves; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  those  insects  are  not  for  lend- 
ing :  1  know  the  contrary  ;  they  lend  their  corn — ^they 
make  exchanges — ^they  are  always  ready  to  serve  one 
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another ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  that  more  time  and 
patience  would  have  enabled  rae  to  observe  a  thou- 
sand things  noore  curious  and  wonderful  than  what  I 
have  mentioned.  For  instance,  how  they  lend,  and 
recover  their  loans ;  whether  it  be  in  the  same  quan- 
tity, or  with  usury  ;  whether  they  pay  the  strangers 
that  work  for  them,  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  impossi- 
ble to  examine  all  those  things ;  and  it  would  be  a 
great  curiosity  to  know  by  what  maxims  they  govern 
themselves :  perhaps  such  a  knowledge  might  be  of 
some  use  to  us. 

**  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a  bo- 
dy, as  it  is  reported  of  bees :  their  only  fear  proceeds 
from  birds,  which  sometimes  eat  their  com  when 
they  lay  it  out  in  the  sun ;  but  they  keep  it  under 
ground,  when  they  are  afraid  of  thieves.  It  is  said, 
that  some  birds  eat  them  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  in- 
stance of  it.  They  are  also  infested  with  small 
worms ;  but  they  turn  them  out,  and  kill  them.  I 
observed,  that  they  punished  those  ants  which,  pro- 
bably, had  been  wanting  to  their  duty :  nay,  some- 
times they  killed  them  ;  which  they  did  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Three  or  four  ants  fell  upon  one,  and 
pulled  her  several  ways,  until  she  was  torn  in  pieces. 
Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly;  from 
whence  I  infer  that  they  have  a  very  severe  disci- 
pline among  tliemselves,  to  keep  so  good  an  order; 
or  that  they  are  great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they  have 
no  occasion  for  any  discipline. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  common- 
wealth ?  Every  tiling  is  common  among  them ;  which 
is  not  to  be  seen  any  where  else.  Bees,  of  which  we 
arc  told  so  many  wonderful  things,  have  each  of  them 
a  hole  in  their  hives  ;  their  honey  is  their  own ;  eve- 
ry bee  minds  her  own  concerns.    The  same  may  h^ 
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said  of  all  other  animals  :  they  frequently  fight,  to 
deprive  one  another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  so 
with  ants  :  they  have  nothing  of  their  own :  a  grain 
of  corn  which  aii  ant  carries  home,  is  deposited  in  a 
common  stock:  it  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use, 
but  for  the  whole  community :  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a  private  and  a  common  interest.  An  ant 
never  works  for  herself,  but  for  tlie  society. 

**  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their 
care  and  industry  find  out  a  remedy  for  it ;  nothing 
discourages  them.  If  you  destroy  their  nests,  they 
will  be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any  body  may  easily 
see  how  difficult  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  ha- 
bitations, without  destroying  the  inhabitants ;  for,  as 
long  as  there  are  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their 
ground. 

*'  1  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  Mercury 
has  hitherto  proved  a  mortal  poison  for  them  ;  and 
that  it  is  tlie  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  those 
insects.  I  can  do  something  for  them  in  this  case ; 
perhaps  you  will  hear,  in  a  little  time,  that  I  have  re- 
conciled them  to  Mercury." 
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Gnossim  hac  Rkadamantkus  hahd  durissima  regna ; 
Castigalque^tmdUqiLedolos:  sulngUque  Jateri 
QwB  quis  apud  superoa,  furto  Icdatus  inanit 
JJistulit  in  seram  commissa  piacttla  mortem, 

ViRQ. 

1  Was  yesterday  pursuing  the  hint  TpThich  I  Tnen- 
tioned  in  my  last  paper,  and  comparing  together  th 
industry  of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures;   i 
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which  I  could  not  but  observe,  that,  notwithstanding 
we  arc  obliged  by  duty  to  keep  ourselves  in  constant 
employ,  after  the  same  manner  as  inferior  animals 
are  prompted  to  it  by  instinct,  we  fall  very  short  of 
them  in  this  particular.  We  are  here  the  more  in- 
excusable, because  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  busi- 
ness to  which  we  may  apply  ourselves.  Reason 
opens  to  us  a  large  field  of  affairs,  which  other  crea- 
tures are  not  capable  of.  Beasts  of  prey,  and  I  be- 
lieve of  all  other  kjnds,  in  their  natural  state  of  being, 
divide  their  time  between  action  and  rest.  They  are 
always  at  work  or  asleep.  In  short,  their  waking 
hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  seeking  after  their 
food,  or  in  consuming  it.  The  human  species  only, 
to  the  great  reproach  of  our  natures,  are  filled  with 
complaints,  that  "  the  day  hangs  heavy  on  them," 
that  "  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves," 
that  "  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their 
time,"  with  many  of  the  like  shameful  murmurs, 
which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
styled  reasonable  beings.  How  monstrous  are  such 
expressions  among  creatures,  who  have  the  labours  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  fymish  them 
with  proper  employments,  who,  besides  the  business 
of  their  proper  callings  and  professions,  can  apply 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion,  to  meditation,  to 
the  reading  of  useful  books,  to  discourse  ;  in  a  word, 
who  may  exercise  themselves  in  the  unbounded  pur- 
suits of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their 
lives  make  themselves  wiser  or  better  than  -they 
were  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  some  time  in  this 
course  of  thought,  I  diverted  myself  with  a  book,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  custom^*  in  order  to  unbend  my 
mind  before  I  went  to  sleep.    The  book  I  made  us© 
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of  on  this  occasion  was  Lucian,  where  I  amused  my 
thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues  of  the 
dead,  which,  in  ail  probability,  produced  the  following 
dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of 
the  infernal  regions,  where  I  saw  Rhadamanthus,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  seated  on  his  tribunal.  On 
his  left  hand  stood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his  right 
the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I  was  told  that  he  sat  upon 
women  that  day,  there  being  several  of  the  sex  lately 
arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  mansions  assigned 
them.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  of 
them  the  same  question,  namely,  "  What  they  had 
been  doing  i"  Upon  this  question  being  proposed  to 
the  whole  assembly,  they  stared  one  upon  another,  as 
not  knowing  what  to  answer.  He  then  interrogated 
each  of  them  separately.  '  Madam,*  says  he,  to  the 
first  of  them, « you  have  been  upon  the  earth  about  fif- 
ty years,  what  have  you  been  doing  there  all  this  while  V 
<  Doing !'  says  she, «  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  have 
been  doing  :  I  desire  I  may  have  time  given  me  to  re- 
collect.' After  about  half  an  hour's  pause,  she  told 
him  that  she  had  been  playing  at  crimp  ;  upon  which 
Rhadamanthus  beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left 
hand,  to  take  her  into  custody.  '  And  you,  Madam,' 
says  the  judge,  « that  look  with  such  a  soft  and  lan- 
guishing air ;  I  think  you  set  out  for  this  place  in  your 
nine -and-t  wen  tie  th  year,  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  while  ?'  <  I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my  ' 
hands,'  says  she,  <  being  taken  up  the  first  twelve  years 
of  my  life  in  dressing  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  reading  plays  and  romances.' 
*  Very  well,' says  he,  < you  have  employed  your  time  to 
good  purpose.  Away  with  her.'  The  next  was  a  plait 
xountrj  woman :  ^  Well,  mistress,'  says  Riiadamaa 
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thus,  <and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?'    <  An't  please 
your  worship,*  says  she,  *  1  did  not  live  quite  forty 
years ;  and  in  that*tirae  brought  my  husband  seven 
daughters,  made  him  nine  thousand  cheeses,  and  left 
my  eldest  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  house  in  my 
absence,  and  who,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  as  pretty  a 
housewife  as  any  in  the  country.'  Rhadamanthus  smi- 
led at  the  simplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered 
the  keeper  of  Elysium  to  take  her  into  his  care.  *  And 
you,  fair -lady,'  says  he,  <  what  have  you  been  doing 
these  five-and-thirty  years  V    '  I  have  been  doing  no 
hurt,  I  assure  you,  Sir,*  said  she.    *  That  is  well,' 
said  he,   *  but  what   good   have  you  been  doing?* 
The  lady  was  in  great  confusion  at  this  question,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  answer,  the  two  keepers  leaped 
out  to  seize  her  at  the  same  time  ;  the  one  took  her  by 
the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Elysium,  the  other  caught 
hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away  to  Erebus.    But  Rhada- 
manthus, observing  an  ingenuous  modesty  in  her  coun- 
tenance and  behaviour,  bid  them  both  lethef  loose,  and 
set  her  aside  for  re-examination,  when  he  was  more  at 
leisure.  An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  sour  look,  pre- 
sented herself  next  at  the  bar,  and  being  asked  what 
she  had  been  doing ;  *  Truly,*  says  she,  *  I  lived  three 
score  and  ten  years  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and  was 
so  angry  at  the  behaviour  of  a  parcel  of  young  flirts, 
that  I  passed  most  of  my  last  years  in  condenming  the 
follies  of  the  times ;  I  was  every  day  blaming  the  silly 
conduct  of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  those  I 
conversed  with  from  falling  into  the  like  errors  and 
miscarriages.*      <  Very  well,*  says  Rhadamanthus ; 
*  but  did  you  keep  the  same  watchful  eye  over  your 
own  actions  ?*    <  Why,  truly,*  says  she,  <  I  was  so 
taken  up  in  publishing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  consider  my  own.*    <  Madam,'  says  Rha-* 
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damanthus,  <  be  pleased  to  file  off  to  the  left,  and 
make  room  for  the  venerable  matron  that  stands  be- 
hind you.'  '  Old  gentlewoman/  says  he,  '  1  think 
you  are  four  score :  you  have  heard  the  question ; 
what  have  you  been  doing  so  long  in  the  world?' 
*  Ah,  Sir  1'  says  she,  '  I  have  been  doing  what  I 
should  not  have  done ;  but  I  had  made  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  have  changed  my  life,  if  1  had  not  been 
snatched  off  by  an  untimely  end.'  '  Madam,'  says 
he,  *  you  will  please  to  follow  your  leader ;'  and  spy- 
ing another  of  the  same  age,  interrogated  her  in  the 
same  form.  To  which  the  matron  replied,  *  I  have 
heen  the  wife  of  a  husband  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in 
his  old  age  as  in  his  youth.  I  have  been  a  mother, 
and  very  happy  in  my  children,  whom  1  endeavoured 
to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  is  good.  My  eldest 
son  is  blessed  by  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every  one 
that  knows  him.  I  lived  within  my  own  family,  and 
left  it  much  more  wealthy  than  I  found  it.'  Rhada- 
manthus,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  old  lady,  smiled 
upon  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Ely- 
sium, who  knew  his  office,  reached  out  his  hand  to 
her.  He  no  sooner  touched  her,  but  her  wrinkles 
vanished,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with 
blushes,  and  she  appeared  in  full  bloom  and  beauty. 
A  young  woman,  observing  that  this  officer,  who  con- 
ducted the  happy  to  Elysium,  was  so  great  a  beauti- 
Ji:r^  longed  to  be  in  his  hands,  so  that,  pressing 
through  the  crowd,  she  w  as  the  next  that  apptared  at 
the  bar ;  and,  being  asked  what  she  had  been  doing 
the  five-and-twenty  years  that  she  had  passed  in  the 
world  ?  *  I  have  endeavoured,'  says  she,  <  ever  since 
I  came  to  years  of  discretion,  to  make  myself  lovely 
and  gain  admirers.  ^  In  order  to  it,  I  passed  my  time 
in  bottling  up  May-dew,   inventing   white -washes, 
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mixing  colours,  cutting  out  patches,  consulting  my 
glass,  suiting  my  complexion,  tearing  off  my  tucker, 
sinking  my  stays—*  Rhadamanthus,  without  hear- 
ing her  out,  gave  the  sign  to  take  her  off.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  colour  faded, 
her  face  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her 
whole  person  lost  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  surprised  with  a  distant  sound  of  |l 
whole  troop  of  females  that  came  forward  laughing) 
singing,  and  dancing.  I  was  very  desirous  to  know 
the  reception  they  would  meet  with,  and,  withal,  was 
very  apprehensive  that  Rhadamanthus  would  spoil 
their  mirth ;  but,  a*  their  nearer  approach,  the  noise 
grew  60  very  great  that  it  awaked  me. 

I  lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  on  the  oddness 
of  this  dream,  and  could  not  forbear  asking  my  own 
heart,  what  I  was  doing  ?  I  answered  myself,  that  I 
was  writing  Guardians.  If  my  readers  make  as  good 
a  use  of  this  work  as  I  design  they  should,  I  hope  it 
will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  is  vain 
and  unprofitable. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recommending  to 
them  the  same  short  self-examination.  If  every  one 
of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
considers  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all  the 
idle,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  vicious  moments  of  life ; 
lift  up  his  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  series  of 
indiffei-ent  actions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  ea- 
gaged  in  those  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In 
a  word,  it  will  very  much  alleviate  that  guilt  whk^ 
the  best  of  men  have  reason  to  acknowledge  in  their 
daily  confessions,  of  '  leaving  undone  those  things 
which  they  ought  tp  have  done,  and  of  doing  those 
^^lings  which  tliey  ought  not  to  have  done.^ 
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PrcEsens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
M&rtaU  corpus^  vd  superbos 
Verterefuneribus  triumphos. 

'^  Sir, 

'^  IlAVrNG  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuesday  last;, 
in  which  you  recommend  the  pursuits  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  those  of  the  fair  sex,  who  have  much 
time  lying  upon  their  hands ;  and  among  other  mo* 
tives  make  use  of  this,  that  several  women,  thus  ac- 
complished, have  raised  themselves  by  it  to  consider- , 
able  posts  of  honour  and  fortune  :  I  shall  beg  leave  t6 
give  you  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  many  now 
living  can  testify  the  truth  of,  and  which  I  can  assure 
you  is  matter  of /fact. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  post  that 
brought  him  a  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  to  live  very 
handsomely  upon.  He  had  a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a 
daughter,  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high 
for  onp  that  could  expect  no  other  fortune  than  such 
a  one  as  her  father  could  raise  out  of  the  income  of 
his  place ;  which,  as  they  managed  it,  was  scarce  suf- 
ficient for  their  ordinary  expenses.  Miss  Betty  had 
always  the  best  sort  of  clothes,  and  was  hardly  allowed 
to  keep  company  but  with  those  above  her  rank; 
so  that  it  was  no  wonder  Ae  grew  proud  and  haughty 
towai*ds  those  she  looked  upon  as  her  infer iors» 
There  lived  by  them  a  barber,  who  had  a  daughter, 
about  miss's  age,  that  could  speak  French,  had  read 
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several  books  at  her  leisure  hours,  and  was  a  perfect 
mistress  of  her  needle,  and  in  all  kinds  of  female 
manu&cture.  She  was,  at  the  same  time^a  pretty^ 
modest,  witty  girl.  She  was  hired  to  come  to  miss 
an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  talk  French  with  her, 
and  teach  her  to  work,  but  mbs  always  treated  her 
with  great  contempt,  and,  when  Molly  gave  her  any 
advice,  rejected  it  with  scorn. 

<^  About  the  same  time  several  young  fellows  made 
their  addresses  to  Miss  Betty,  who  had,  indeed,  a 
Ipreat  deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  had  they  not  been  in« 
fected  with  so  much  vanity  and  self-conceit.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  plain  sober  young  man,  who  loved  her 
almost  to  distraction.  His  passion  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  used  to  be  often  dis* 
courung  of  Mr.  T  's  Angel,  for  that  was  the 

name  he  always  gave  her  in  ordinary  conversation. 
As  his  circumstances  were  very  indifferent,  he  being 
a  younger  brother.  Mistress  Betty  rejected  him  with 
disdain :  insomuch  that  the  young  man,  as  is  usual 
among  those  who  are  crossed  in  love,  put  himself 
aboard  tlie  fleet,  with  a  resolution  to  seek  his  fortune 
and  forget  his  mistress.  This  was  very  happy  for 
him)  for,  in  a  few  years,  being  concerned  in  several 
captures,  he  brought  home  with  him  an  estate  of 
about  twelve  thousand  pounds^ 

«  Mean  while,  days  and  years  went  on,  miss  lived 
high  and  learnt  but  little,  most  of  her  time  being  em- 
ployed in  reading  plays,  and  practising  to  dance,  in 
which  she  arrived  at  great  perfection.  When,  of  a 
sudden,  at  a  change  of  ministry,  her  father  lost  his 
place,  and  was  forced  to  leave  London,  where  he 
^ould  no  longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly 
done.  Not  many  years  after  I  was  told  the  poor  gen* 
tleman  was  dead,  and  had  left  bis  wiuow  aud  daughter 
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hi  a  very  desolate  conditi<m ;  but  I  could  not  lean> 
where  to  find  them,  though  I  made  what  inquiry  I 
could;  and)  I  must  own,  I  immediately  suspected 
th^r  pride  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  seen  or  re- 
lieved by  any  of  their  former  acquaintance .  I  had  left 
inquiring  after  them  for  some  years,  when  I  hap- 
pened, not  long  ago,  as  I  was  asking  ^t  a  house  for  a 
gentleman  1  had  some  business  with,  to  be  led  into  a 
parlour,  by  a  handsome  young  woman,  who  I  pre- 
sently fancied  was  that  very  daughter  I  had  so  long 
sought  in  vain.  My  suspicion  increased,  when  I  ob- 
served her  to  blush  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  looking  upon,  or  speaking  to  me. 
•  Madam,'  said  I,  *  are  not  you  Mistress  Such-a-one  ?* 
at  which  words  the  tears  ran  doWn  her  cheeks,  and 
she  would  fain  have  retired  without  giving  me  an  an- 
swer ;  but  I  stopped  her,  and,  being  to  wait  a  while 
for  the  gentleman  I  was  to  speak  to,  I  resolved  not  to 
lose  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity.  I 
could  not  well  discern  by  her  dress,  which  was  gen- 
teel, though  not  fine,  whether  she  was  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  or  only  a  servant ;  but,  supposing  her  to 
be  the  first,  *  I  am  glad.  Madam,'  said  I,  '  after  hav- 
ing long  inquired  after  you,  to  have  so  happily  met 
with  you,  and  to  find  you  mistress  of  so  fine  a  place.* 
These  words  >vere  like  to  have  spoiled  all,  and  threw 
her  into  such  a  disorder,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
she  could  recover  herself;  but,  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  speak,  «  Sir,'  said  she,  *  you  are  mistaken ;  I 
am  but  a  servant.'  Her  voice  fell  lA  these  last 
words,  and  she  burst  again  into  tears.  I  was  sorry 
to  have  occasioned  in  her  so  much  grief  and  confii* 
sion,  and  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  her.  *  Alas ! 
Sir,'  said  she,  <  my  condition  is  much  better  than  T 
^serve ;  I  have  the  kindest  and  best  of  women  for 
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my  mistress.  She  is  wife  to  the  geatlemati  you  eome 
.to  speak  "witlial.  You  know  her  very  well,  and  have 
often  seen  her  with  me.'  To  make  my  story  short,  I 
found  that  my  late  friend*s  daughter  was  now  a  ser- 
vant to  die  barber's  daughter,  whom  she  had  ftw- 
^erly  treated  so  disdainfully.  The  gentleman,  at 
whose  house  I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Moll,  and, 
being  master  of  a  great  fortune,  married  her,  and 
lives  with  her  as  happily,  and  as  much  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  could  desire.  He  treats  her  with  all  the 
friendship  and  respect  possible,  but  not  with  more 
than  her  behaviour  and  good  Qualities  deserve :  and 
it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  heard  her  maid 
dwell  so  long  upon  her  commendation.  She  informed 
me  that,  after  her  father's  death,  her  mother  and  she 
lived  for  a  while  tog^ether  in  great  poverty.  But  her 
mother's  spirit  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  asking 
relief  of  any  of  her  own,»  or  her  husband's  acquaint- 
ance 5  so  that  they  retired  from  all  their  friends,  until 
they  were  providentially  discovered  by  this  new-mar- 
ried woman,  who  heaped  on  them  favours  upon  fa- 
vours. Her  mother  died  shortly  after,  who,  while 
she  lived,  was  better  pleased  to  see  her  daughter  a 
beg^gar  than  a  servant :  but,  being  freed  by  her  death, 
she  was  taken  into  this  gentlewoman's  family,  where 
she  now  lived,  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or 
companion  than  like  a  servant. 

"  I  went  home  full  of  this  strange  adventure,  and, 
about  a  week  after,  chancing  to  be  in  company  with 
Mr.  T.  the  rejected  lover,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told  him  the  whole  story  ot 
his  Angel,  not  questioning  but  he  would  feel,  on  this 
occasion,  the  usual  pleasure  of  a  resenting  lover, 
wlien  he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the 
CtudtjF  of  his  mistress.     As  I  was  recounting  to  hinr 
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at  large  these  several  particulars,  I  observed  that  he 
covered  hi»  face  with  his  hand,  and  tliat  his  breast 
heaved  as  though  it  would  have  burst,  which  I  took 
at  first  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but,  upon  lifting 
up  his  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  all  red  with  weeping.  He 
forced  a  smile  at  the  end  of  my  story,  and  we  parted. 
"  About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  from  him  the 
£»llowii)g  letter, 

<^  Dear  Sia, 
^  I  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  zne 
news  of  my  AngeL  I  have  since  married  her^  and 
think  the  low  cifGumstances  she  was  reduced  to,  a 
piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  Us,  since  it  has  quite 
removed  that  little  pride  and  vanity,  which  was  the 
only  part  of  her  character  that  I  disliked,  and  giveA 
me  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  the  constant  and 
wicere  affection,  which  I  professed  to  her  in  the  tima 
«f  her  prosperity* 

^<  Youi:s,  R.  T.** 
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Solveniur  rim  tabuhB^  iu  missus  abihis. 

From  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately  went  off 
to  that  of  ants ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  that 
iM)me  of  my  good  readers  have  taken  this  last  to  be  a 
work  of  invention,  which  was  only  a  plain  narrative  of 
matter  of  fact.  They  will  several  of  them  have  it,  thai 
my  last  Thursday  and  Friday's  papers  are  full  of  cqH- 
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cealed  siitlmy  and  that  I  have  attacked  people  in  the 
fthape  of  pismireS)  whom  I  durst  not  meddle  with  in 
the  shape  of  men.  I  must  confess  that  I  write  witk 
fear  and  trembling  ever  since  that  ingenious  person, 
the  Examiner,  in  his  little  pamphlet,  which  was  to 
make  way  for  one  of  his  following  papers,  found  out 
treason  in  the  word  exfiect* 

But  I  shall  for  the  future  leave  my  friend  to  manage 
the  controversy  in  a  separate  work,  being  unwilling  to 
fill  with  disputes  a  paper  which  was  undertaken  purely 
eut  of  good  will  to  my  countrymen.  I  must  therefore 
declare  that  those  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which 
have  been  ndsed  in  some  weak  minds,  by  means  of  the 
two  above  mentioned  discourses  concerning  ants  or 
pismires,  are  altogether  groundless.  There  is  not  ao 
emmet  in  all  that  whole  narrative  who  is  either  whig 
or  tory ;  and  I  could  heartily  wish  that  the  individuals 
of  all  parties  among  us^  had  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the  san^ 
spirit  of  frugality,  justice,  and  mutual  benevolence,  as 
are  visibly  exercised  by  the  members  of  ^ose  little 
commonwealths. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  lay  before  my  read- 
ers a  letter  or  two  which  occasioned  it. 

<<  Mr.  Ironside, 
^  I  have  laid  a  wager,  with  a  friend  of -mine,  about 
the  pigeons  that  used  to  peck  up  the  com  which  be* 
longed  to  the  ants.  I  say  that  by  these  pigeons  you 
meant  the  Palatines.  He  will  needs  have  it  that  they 
Vere  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree  that  the  papers  upon 
the  strings,  which  frightened  them  away,  were  Pam- 
phlets, Examiners,  and  the  like.  We  beg  you  will 
.  satisfy  us  in  this  particular,  because  the  wager  is  yetj 
considerable,  and  you  will  much  oblige  two  of  your 
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«  Old  Iron, 
**  Why  so  rusty  ?  will  you  never  leave  your  innuen- 
does ?  do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  who  is  the  tulip 
in  your  last  Thursday's  paper  ?  or  can  you  imagine 
that  three  nests  of  ants  is  such  a  disguise  that  the  plain- 
est reader  cannot  see  three  kingdoms  through  it  ?  The 
blowing^  up  of  the  neighbouring  settlement,  where 
there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants,  under  a  worse 
form  of  government,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  explained 
as  you  imagine,  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  demolished.  Yoxy 
ants  are  enemies  to  rain,  are  they  ?  Old  Birminghani, 
no  more  of  your  ant8>  if  you  do  not  intend  to  stir  up  a 
aest  of  hornets. 

«  Will  Waspb," 

^  Dear  GuArdiak, 
«  Calling  in  yesterday  at  a  coffee-house  in  the 
eity,  I  saw  a  very  short,  corpulent,  angry  man  reading 
your  paper  about  the  ants.  I  observed  that  he  red- 
dened and  swelled  over  every  sentence  of  it.  After 
having  perused  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  down  upon 
the  table,  called  the  woman  of  the  coffee-house  to 
him,  and  asked  her,  in  a  magisterial  voice,  if  she  knew 
what  she  did  in  taking  such  papers.  The  woman 
was  in  such  a  confusion,  that  I  thought  it  a  piece  of 
charity  to  interpose  in  her  behalf,  and  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  dangerous  import. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  <  it  is  a  republican  paper  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  if  the  author  had  his  deserts*—'  He 
here  grew  so  exceeding  choleric  and  fierce,  that  he 
could  not  proceed  ;  until  after  having  recovered  him* 
aelf,  he  laid  his  finger  upon  the  following  sentence, 
and  read  it  with  a  very  stern  voice— ^Though  ants  are 
very  knowingr  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  conjurers :  and 
therefore  they  could  not  guess  that  1  had  put  soim 
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com  in  that  room.  I  perceived  for  several  days  that 
they  were  very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way 
to  fetch  their  provisions.  I  was  not  willing  for  some 
time,  to  make  them  more  easy  ;  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
know,  whether  they  would  at  last  find  out  the  trea- 
sure, and  see  it  at  a  great  distance,  and  whether  smell- 
ing enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nou* 
rishment'  Then  throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table  j 
<  Sir,'  says  be,  '  these  things  are  not  to  be  suffered  | 
I  would  engage,  out  of  this  sentence,  to  draw  up  an 
indictment  that—-'  He  here  lost  his  voice  a  second 
time  in  the  extremity  of  his  rage,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, who  were  all  of  them  tories,  bursting  out  into  a 
sudden  laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penny  in  great 
wrath,  and  retired  with  a  most  formidable  frown. 

^  This,  Sir,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that 
you  may  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  I  only  wish 
that  you  would  sometimes  diversify  your  paper  with 
many  other  pieces  of  natural  history,  whether  of  in- 
sects  or  animals ;  this  being  a  subject  which  the  most 
common  reader  is  capable  of  understanding,  and 
which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature  ;  besides,  that  it 
highly  redounds  to  the  praise  of  that  Being,  who  has 
inspired  the  several  parts  of  the  sensitive  world  with 
such  wonderful  and  different  kinds  of  instinct,  as  ena- 
ble them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  preserve  their 
species  in  that  state  of  existence  wherein  they  arc 
placed.  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  speculations 
of  this  nature,  which,  instead  of  inflaming  those  un- 
natural heats  that  prevail  among  us,  and  take  up  most 
gf  our  thoughts,  may  divert  our  minds  to  subjects  that 
are  useful,  and  suited  to  reasonable  creatures.  Dis- 
sertations of  this  kind  are  the  more  proper  for  your 
purpose,  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  *of  mathe- 
matics, or  any  previous  science,  to  qualify  the  reader 
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for  the  understanding  of  them.  To  this  I  might  add, 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  ignorant  of  those 
worlds  of  wonders  which  are  transacted  in  the  midst 
of  themy  and  not  be  acquainted  with  those  objects 
which  are  every  where  before  their  eyes.  To  which  I 
might  farther  add,  that  several  are  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  other  use  in  many  of  these  creatures  than  to  fur* 
nish  matter  of  contemplation  and  wonder  to  those  in- 
liabitants  of  the  earth,  who  are  its  only  creatures  that 
are  capable  of  it. 

^  I  am,  SiH, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant.** 

After  having  presented  my  reader  with  this  set  of 
letters,  whicli  are  all  upon  the  same  subject,  1  shall 
]iere  insert  one  that  has  no  relation  to  it.  But  it  has 
always  been  my  maxim,  never  to  refuse  ^oing  out  of 
my  way  to  do  any  honest  man  a  service,  especially 
when  I  have  an  interest  in  it  myself 

"  Most  venekable  Nestor, 
"  As  you  are  a  person  that  very  eminently  distin- 
guish yourself  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  I 
desire  your  friendship  in  signifying  to  the  town,  what 
concerns  the  greatest  good  of  life,  health,  I  do  assure 
you.  Sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the  Exchange  in 
Comhill,  over-against  Pope's-Head- Alley,  a  parcel  of 
Prench  wines,  full  of  the  seeds  of  good  humour,  cheer- 
fulness, and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the 
learned  of  our  nation  agree,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
bribery  in  liquors,  therefore  I  shall  presume  to  send 
you  of  it,  lest  you  fliould  think  it  inconsistent  with  in- 
tegrity to  recommend  what  you  do  not  understand  by 
experience.  In  the  mean  time  please  to  insert  this, 
that  every  man  may  judge  for  himself. 

«  I  am,  Sib,  %c*\ 
M  2 
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■■        ■         inooehtm  femnm  puiui  hmuta, 

£  VERT  principle,  that  is  a  motxve  to  good  aotionii 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  ^ce  men  are  of  so  different 
a  make,  that  the  same  prmciple  does  not  work  equal- 
ly upon  all  minds.  What  some  men  are  prompted 
to  by  conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are  only 
different  names  for  the  same  thing,  others  are 
prompted  to  by  honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds  which 
are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such  as  have  been  cultiva- 
ted by  great  examples,  or  a  refined  educatibn.  This 
paper  therefore  is  chiefly  designed  for  those,  who,  by 
means  of  any  of  these  advantages,  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  actuated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But,  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle 
of  action  when  it  is  misunderstood,  I  shall  consider 
honour  with  respect  to  three  sorts  of  men.  First  of 
all,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  a  right  notion  of 
it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  a  mi&- 
taken  notion  of  it.  And,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  those 
who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a  differ* 
ent  principle  from  religion,  is  that  which  produces 
the  same  effects.  The  lines  of  action,  though  drawn 
from  different  parts,  terminate  in  the  same  point 
Religion  cmJbraces  virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  God ;  honour,  as  it  is  graceful  and  omamea« 
tftl  to  human  nature.     The  religious  man  fearn^  tK<^ 
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man  of  honour  seomsy  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  one 
considers  viQe  tw  something  that  is  offensire-  to  the 
Divine  Being.  The  one  as  what  is  unbecoming^  the 
other  as  what  i&  forbidden.  Thus  Seneca  speaks  in 
the  natural  and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of  honouri 
when  he  declares,  that  were  there  no  God  to  see  or 
punish  vice,  he  would  not  commit  it,  because  it  is  of 
iso  mean,  so  base,  and  so  vile  a  nature. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  description  of 
honour  in  the  part  of  young  Juba. 

HoQOur'g  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 

The  noble  mind^s  distinguishing  perfection. 

That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  \i  meets  hei^ 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  jiot. 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with » 

CATOi 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  those  who 
have  mistaken  notions  of  honour,  and  these  are  such 
as  establish  any  thing  to  themselves  for  a  point  of 
honour,  which  is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God, 
or  of  their  country  ;  who  think  it  more  honourable  to 
revenge,  than  to  forgive  an  injury ;  who  make  no 
scruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to 
death  that  accuses  them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful 
to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage,  than  •l>y 
their  virtue.  True  fortitude  ia  indeed  so  beconciing 
in  human  nature,  tliat  he  who  wants  it  scarce  deserves 
the  name  of  a  man ;  but  we  find  several  who  so  much 
abuse  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  idea  of 
honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage  ^  by  which  means 
we  have  had  many  among  us  who  have  called  them- 
selves men  of  honour,  that  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man  who  sacrifices 
any  duty  of  a  reasonable  creature  to  a  prevailing^ 
jnode  or  fashion,  who  looks  upon  any  thing  as  h0- 
H  3 
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Bourable  that  is  diseasing  to  his  Maker^  or  destruc* 
tive  to  society,  who  thinks  himself  obliged  by  this 
principle  to  the  practice  of  scmie  virtues  and  not  of 
otherS)  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  true 
men  of  honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  actuated 
by  false  honour.  Timogenes  would  smile  at  a  man's 
jest  who  ridiculed  his  Maker,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
run  a  man  through  the  body  that  spoke  ill  of  his  friend. 
Timogenes  would  have  scorned  to  have  betrayed  a 
secret  that  was  intrusted  with  him,  though  the  fate 
of  his  country  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  it.  Ti- 
mogenes took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow,  in  a 
duel,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady  whom  he 
himself  had  seduced  in  her  youth,  and  betrayed  into 
want  and  ignominy.  To  close  his  character,  Timoge- 
nes, after  having  ruined  several  poor  tradesmen's  fa- 
milies, who  had  trusted  liim,  sold  his  estate  to  satisfy 
his  creditors ;  but,  like  a  man  of  honour,  disposed 
of  all  the  money  he  could  make  of  it,  in  the  paying 
off  his  play  debts,  or,  to  speak  in  his  own  langus^e, 
his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place.  We  are  to  consider  those  pee- 
sons,  who  treat  tliis  principle  as  chimerical,  and  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  Men,  who  are  professedly  of  no  ho- 
nour, are  of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature 
than  even  those  who  are  actuated  by  false  notions  of 
it,  as  there  is  more  hopes  of  a  heretic  than  of  an  athe- 
ist. These  sons  of  infaoiy  consider  honour  with  old 
Syphax,  in  the  play  befoi*e  ^mentioned,  as  a  fine 
imaginary  notion,  that  leads  astray  young,  unexperi- 
enced men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mischiefs,  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  shadow.  These 
are  generally  persons  who,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase, 
*  jwe  worn  and  hackney 'd  in  the  ways  of  men  i '  whose 
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imaginations  are  grown  callous,  suid  have  lost  all 
those  delicate  sentiments  which  are  natural  to  minds 
that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Such  old,  battered 
miscreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic  that 
comes  in  competition  with  their  present  interest,  and 
treat  those  persons  as  visionaries,  who  dare  stand  up, 
in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  its  immediate  ft* 
ward  joined  to  it  The  talents,  interest,  or  experi- 
ence of  such  men,  make  them  very  often  useful  in  all 
parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth  and 
dignities  they  may  arrive  at,  they  ought  to  consider, 
that  eveiy  one  stands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Honour  by  any 
other  way  than  through  that  of  Virtue; 
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Proprium  hoc  esse  prudentitt^  consiliare  sibi  cmiTnos  komitmm,  ^t  iti 
usus  suos  adjungere. 

Cicero; 

I  Was  '  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Liz^ 
ard's,  when  there  came  in  among  us  their  cousin 
Tom,  who  is  one  of  those  coimtry  squires  that  set  up 
for  plain,  honest  gentlemen  who  speak  their  mindi^ 
Tom  is,  in  short,  k  lively,  impudent  clown,  and  has 
wit  enough  to  have  made  him  a  pleasant  companion, 
had  it  been  polished  and  rectified  by  good  manners. 
Tom  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  be- 
fore he  set  every  one  in  the  company  a  blushing,  by 
some  blunt  question,  or  unlucky  observation.  He 
asked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  bus* 
band ;  and  told  her  eldest  sister  she  looked  a  little 
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wan  under  tiie  eyes,  and  that  it  was  ixrae  for  her  to 
look  about  her,  if  she  did  not  design  to  lead  apes  in 
t)ie  other  world.  The  good  Lady  Lizard,  who  suf- 
fers more  than  her  daughters  on  such  an  occasi(Hi,de«' 
sired  her  cousin  Thomas,  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  so 
severe  on  his  relations  ;  to  which  the  booby  repHed, 
with  a  rude  country  laugh,  ^  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  aunt, 
you  were  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and  why  do  you  expect 
that  yourdaughtcrs  should  be  maids  till  five-and-twcn- 
ty?*  I  endeavoured  to  divert  the  discourse,  when, 
without  taking  notice  of  what  I  said,  <  Mr.  Ironside,' 
says  he,  <  you  fill  my  cousins*  heads  with  your  fine 
notions,  as  you  call  them ;  can  you  teach  them  to 
make  a  pudding  ?  *  I  must  confess  he  put  me  out  of 
countenance  with  his  rustic  raillery,  so  that  I  made 
some  excuse,  and  left  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on  the 
usefulness  of  complaisance,  to  make  all  conversation 
agreeable.  This,  though  in  itself  it  be  scarce  reck* 
oncd  in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that  which 
gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent  a  man  can  be  possess- 
ed of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpolished  writer, 
that  he  should  sacrifice  to  the  graces.  In  the  same 
manner,  I  would  advise  every  man  of  learning,  who 
would  not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar,  or  phi- 
losopher, to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue 
which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
fti^eeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths 
distinction,  sweetens  conversation,  and  makes  every 
one  in  the  company  pleased  with  himself.  It  pro* 
duces  good-nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  encou- 
rages the  timorous,  sooths  the  turbulent,  humanizes 
the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of  civilized 
persons  from  a  confusion  of  savages.    In  a  wqec^ 
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complaisance  is  a  virtue  tliat  blends  all  orders  of  men 
together  in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  words  and  ac^ 
tions^  and  is  suited  to  that  equality  in  human  nature^ 
which  every  one  ought  tp  consider,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  order  and  economy  of  the  world* 

If  we  could  look  into  the  secret  anguish  and  af- 
fliction of  every  man's  heart,  we  sliould  often  find 
^at  more  of  it  arises  from  littk  imaginary  distresses, 
such  as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions,  expressions 
of  contempt,  and  (what  Shakspeare  reckons  among 
mother  evils  under  tlie  sun) 


-The  proud  man's  contumely, 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  ihe  unwortiiy  takes, 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  lifei 
The  only  method  to  remove  these  imaginary  dis- 
tresses as  much  as  possible  out  of  human  life,  would 
be  the  universal  practice  of  such  an  ingenuous  com- 
plaisance as  I  have  been  here  describing,  which,  as 
it  is  a  virtue,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  constant  endea^ 
vour  to  fUeaae  those  whom  we  converse  with^  so  far 
as  we  may  do  it  innocently.  1  shall  here  add,  that  I 
know  nothing  so  effectual  to  raise  a  man's  fortune 
as  complaisance,  which  recommends  more  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great,  than  wit,*  knowledge^  or  any  other 
talent  whatsoever.  I  find  this  consideration  very 
prettily  illustrated  by  a  little  wild  Arabian  tale,  which 
1  shall  here  abridge,  for  the  sake  of  my  reader,  after 
having  again  warned  him,  that  I  do  not  recommend 
to  him  such  an  impertinent  or  vicious  complaisance 
•as  is  not  consistent  with  honour  and  integrity. 

"  Schacabac,  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and 
having  ate  nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  vi- 
sit to  a  noble  Barmecide  in  Persia,  who  was  very  hos- 
pital)le,but  withal  a  great  humorist.  The  Barmecid* 
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wa»«ittmg  at  his  table,  that  seemed  ready  covered  for 
an  entertainment.  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's  com- 
plaint, he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  fall  on.  He 
then  gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  his  rice-soup.  Schacabac,  who  was  a  man  of 
wit,  and  resolved  to  comply  with  the  Barmecide  in 
all  his  humours,  told  him  it  was  admirable,  and^  at 
the  same  time,  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up 
the  empty  spoon  to  his  mouth  with  great  pleasure. 
The  Barmicide  then  asked  him,  if  he  ever  saw 
whiter  bread  ?  Schacabac,  who  saw  neither  bread  nor 
meat,  '  If  I  did  not  like  it,  you  may  be  sure,*  says 
he,  *  I  should  not  eat  so  heartily  of  it.'  '  You  oblige 
me  mightily^*  replied  the  Barmecide,  ^  pray  let  me 
help  you  to  this  leg  of  a  goose.'  Schacabac  reached 
out  his  plate,  and  received  nothing  on  it  with  great 
cheerfulness.  As  he  was  eating  very  heartily  on  this 
imaginary  goose,  and  crying  up  the  sauce  to  the 
skies,  the  Barmecide  desired  him  to  keep  a  comer 
of  his  stomach  for  a  roasted  lamb,  fed  with  pistacho 
nuts,  and  after  having  called  for  it,  as  though  it  had 
really  been  served  up,  <  Here  is  a  dish,'  says  he, 
•  that  you  will  see  at  nobody's  table  but  my  own.' 
Schacabac  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  taste 
of  it,  which  is  like  nothing,  says  he,  I  ever  ate  before* 
Several  other  nice  dishes  were  served  up  in  idea, 
which  both  of  them  commended,  and  feasted  on  after 
the  same  manner.  This  was  followed  by  an  invisible  - 
dessert,  no  part  of  which  delighted  Schacabac  so 
much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  the  Barmecide  told 
him  was  a  sweetmeat  of  his  own  invention.  Schaca- 
bac, at  length,  being  courteously  reproached  by  the 
Barmecide,  that  he  had  no  stomach,  and  that  he 
ate  nothing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  tired  with 
moving  his  jaws  up  and  down  to  no  purpose,  desired 
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to  be  excused,  for  that  really  he  was  so  full  he  could 
not  eat  a  bit  more.    <  Come  then,'  says  the  Barme- 
cidcj  ^  the  cloth  shall  be  removed,  and  you  shall  taste 
my  wmes,  which  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  are  the 
best  in  Persia.'     He  then  ^lled  both  their  glasses  out 
of  an  empty  decanter.  Schacabac  would  have  excuse^ 
^  himself  from  drinking  so  much  at  once,  because  he 
said  he  was  a  little  quaiTelsome  in  his  liquor ;  howc- 
ver,being  pressed  to  it,  he  pretended  to  take  it  off,  havr 
ing  before-hand  praised  the  colour,  and  aftewards  the 
flavour.    Being  plied  witli  two  or  three  other  imagi* 
nary  bumpers  of  different  wines  equally  delicious 
and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantastic  treat,  he  pretend- 
ed to   grow  flustered,  and  gave  .the   Barmecide  a 
good  box  on  tlie  ear^but  immediately  recotering  him- 
self, <  Sir,'  says  he,  <  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardona» 
but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be 
quarrelsome  in  my  drink.'    The  Barmecide  cotdd  not 
but  SHiile  at  the  humour  of  his  guest,  and  instead  of 
being  angry  at  him^  <  I  find,'  says  he,  '  thou  art  a 
complaisant  fellow,  and  deservest  to  be  entertained 
in  my  house.     Since  thou  canst  accommodate  thyseli[ 
to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat  together  in  good  ear- 
nest.'    Upon  which,  calling  for  his  supper,  the  rice* 
soup,  the  goose,  the  pistacho  lamb,  the  several  other 
nice  dishes,  with  the  dessert,  the  lozenges,  and  all  the 
variety  of  Persian  wines,  were  served  up  successive* 
ly,  one  after  another ;  and  Schacabac  was  feasted,  in 
reality,  with  those  very  things  which  he  had  before 
been  entertained  with*  in  imagination*" 
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ui  oHend  vivtrt  quadrS. 
Juv, 

When  I  am  disposed  to  giye  myself  a  dajr^srcsi^ 
I  order  the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  search  into  that 
magazine  of  intelligence  for  such  letters  as  are  to  my 
purpose.  The  first  I  looked  into  comes  to  me  from 
-one  who  b  chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He  treats  him« 
tctf  in  the  beginning  of  it,  after  such  a  manner,  as  I 
am  persuaded  no  man  of  sense  would  treat  hioK 
Even  the  lawyer  and  physician  to  a  man  of  quality 
\expect  to  be  used  like  gentlemen,  and  much  more 
may  any  one  of  so  superior  a  profession.  I  am  by 
no  means  for  encouraging  that  dispute,  whether  the 
chaplain  or  the  master  of  the  house  be  the  better 
man,  and  the  more  to  be  respected.  The  two  learn- 
ed authors.  Dr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom  I 
might  add  several  others,  are  to  be  excused  if  they 
kave  carried  the  point  a  little  too  high  in  favour  of 
the  chaplain,  since,  in  so  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we 
live  in,  the  popular  opinion  runs  so  far  into  the  other 
extreme.  The  only  controversy  between  the  patron 
and  the  chaplain  ought  to  be,  which  should  promote 
^e  good  designs  and  interests  of  each  other  most ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest  cir* 
cumstance,  in  a  great  estate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a 
man  for  choosing,  out  of  such  a  learned  and  valua* 
ble  body  of  m^n  as  that  of  the  English  clergy,  a 
friend,  a  spiiitual  guide,  and  a  companion.  The  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  one  of  this  order,  is  as  fot^ 
lows: 
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"  Mr.  Guardian, 

"  I  HOPE  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  li- 
berty of  two  or  three  questions^  but  also  in  the  solu- 
tion of  them. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour,  many  years,  of  being 
ehaplain  to  a  noble  family,  and  of  being  accounted 
the  highest  servant  in  the  house,  either  out  of  respect 
to  my  cloth,  or  because  I  lie  in  the  uppermost  garret 

"  Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  always 
adorned  with  useful  learning  and  innocent  mirth,*  as 
well  as  covered  with  plenty.  I  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  sanctify  and  garnish 
a  feast,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally  de« 
sired  to  fill  up  the  conversation  an  hour  after  I  had 
done  my  duty.  But  now  my  young  lord  is  come  to 
the  estate,  I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  censor  morum^ 
an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk,  and  suffered  to  retire 
constantly,  with  firosfierity  to  the  church  in  my  moutlv* 
I  declare  solemnly.  Sir,  that  I  have  heard  nothing, 
from  all  the  fine  gentlemen. who  visit  us,  more  re- 
markable, for  half  a  year,  than  that  one  young  lord 
was  seven  times  drunk  at  Genoa,  and  another  had  kn 
affair  with  a  famous  courtesan  at  Venice.  I  have 
Jately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay  three  or  four  rounds 
beyond  the  church,  to  see  what  topics  of  discourse 
they  went  upon,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  have 
hardly  heard  a  word  all  the  time  besides  the  toasts. 
Then  they  all  stare  full  in  my  face,  and  show  all  the 
actions  of  uneasiness  till  I  am  gone.  Immediately 
upon  my  departure,  to  use  the  words  in  an  old  come- 
dy, *  I  find,  by  the  noise  they  make,  that  they  had  a 
Blind  to  be  private.'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
conversation  they  have  among  one  another^  which  I 
may  not  be  present  at,  since  I  love  innocent  mirth  ^ 
sauch  aa  axiy  of  tbem^  ai^  am  shocked  with  no  fr^e- 
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doms  whatsoever,  which  are  consistent  with  Christian- 
ity. I  have,  with  much  ado,  msdntalned  my  post 
hitherto  at  the  dessert,  and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the 
lace  of  my  patron  ;  but  how  long  I  shall  be  invested 
with  this  privilege  I  do  not  know.  For  the  servants, 
who  do  not  see  me  supported  as  I  was  in  my  old 
lord's  time,  begin  to  brush  very  familiarly  by  me,  and 
thrust  aside  my  chair,  when  they  set  the  sweetmeats 
•n  the  table.  I  have  been  born  and  educated  a  gen- 
llemaDy  and  desire  you*wiU  make  the  public  sensiblet 
that  the  ehristian  priesthood  was  never  thought  in  any 
age  or  country  to  debase  the  man  who  is  a  member 
of  it  Among  the  great  services  which  your  useful 
yi^rs  daily  do  to  religion,  this  perhi^  will  not  be 
the  least,  and  will  lay  a  yery  grei^  obligation  on  your 
unknown  servant) 

«  G.  W." 

<^  Vbkbrable  Nbstoh, 
^  I  WAS  very  much  pleased  with  your  paper  of  the 
7th  instant,  in  which  you  recommend  tiie  study  of 
useful  knowledge  to  women  of  quality  or  fortune.  I 
have  since  that  met  with  a  very  elegant  poem,  written 
by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  is  inscribed  to  a 
Mend  of  his,  who  was  then  seeking  out  a  wife ;  he 
advises  him  on  that  occasion  to  overlook  wealth  and 
beauty,  and  if  he  desires  a  happy  life*  to  join  himself 
with  a  vrcmmn  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  His  words 
on  this  last  head  are  as  follow : 

ProciUque  stulta  sit  DoccbU  ct  tuos 

Parvis  labellidis  Cum  lade  litem 

Semper  fef  tiodtos,  Olim  nqiatnlos. 

Fro€ulqtL6  nisticum  J<an  U  juvaverit 

Semper  silemlum.  Viros  relinquerCf 

Sit  ilia  vcl  modd  Doctaque  conjugi\_ 

fnstnieta  UUrif.  Sinu  qyieKfirei 


.>4o.  id:^. 
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VdUdituimBdd 
Sitapta  Uteris, 
l^dix,  guibus  bene 
PriscUab  onmibiis 
Pessit  libellulis 
Vitam  beantia 
Haurire  dogmata.. 
AmuUa  cum  quibus, 
jVcc  Ula  progeria 
Superba  iurgeaty 
JVec  iUa  turbidU 
^iscella  lugeat 
ProstraUt  casibus. 
-Jucunda  »U  erit 
Semper,  nee  unqttam  erit 
Gravis  J  Ttiolestave 
Vilit  comes  <««« 
(hut  doda  parvuUs 
Quibus  coerceai 
Si  quancb  te  level 
Inane  gavdium^ 
Quibus  levaverit 
Si  quando  deprimat 
Te  mairor  anxius. 
Certabit  in  quibus 
Stanma  eloquenHa 
Jam  cum  omnium  gratvi 
Rerum  sci^nlia. 
Talem  olim  ego  putem 
Et  vatis  Orphei 
fSUsse  conjugem. 
Nee  unqunm  ab  inferis 
Curassd  improbo 
Labor  e  faminam 
Referre  rusticajn. 


Jhtm  gntta  UJkvtt. 
Maniique  mobUi 
Dum  plectra  personat, 
Et  voce  (qu4  nee  est 
Progn^e  sororciUit 
Tua  mavior) 
Jmoena  cantillat 
JpoUo  que  velit 
Audire  carmirui. 
Jam  te  juvaverit 
SermoTie  blanduk. 
Dodo  tamen  dies 
Noctesqnt  dueere. 
Notare  verinUa 
Mellila  maximis 
Non  absque  gratib 
Ab  ore  meUeo 
Semper  Jiuentia^ 
Talemque  credimus 
Nasonls  iTulytam, 
Qua  vd  pairem  qiieat 
Mquare  carmine^ 
Fuisse  JUiam^ 
Talemque  suspicor 
{Qua  nuUa  charior 
Unquam  JuU  peilrt0 
Quo  nemo  dodior) 
Fuisse  TuUiam: 
Talisque  quee  tulit 
Gracckos  duos/uitf 
Qute  quos  ttUii,  bonii 
Imtruxit  artibus : 
Nee  proJuU  minus 
Magistra  quhm  parens. 


The  sense  of  this  elegant  description  is  as  follows  i 
"  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always  stu- 
pidly silent,  nor  always  prattling  nonsense  !  May  she 
be  leamedy  if  possible,  or  at  least  capable  of  beings 
made  so !  A  woman  thus  accomplished  will  be 
always  drawing  sentences  and  maxims  of  virtue-^out 
of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.     She  will  be  herself 
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in  all  changes  of  fortune,  neither  blown  up  in  pros- 
pe^ty,  nor  broken  with  adversity.  You  will  find  in 
her  an  even,  cheerful,  good-humoured  friend,  and  an 
agreeable  companion  for  life.  She  will  infuse  know- 
ledge into  your  children  with  their  milk,  and  from 
their  infancy  train  them  up  to  wisdom.  Whatever 
company  you  are  engaged  in,  you  wDl  long  to  be  at 
home,  and  retire  with  delight  from  the  society  of  meitf 
into  the  bosom  of  one  who  is  so  dear,  so  knowing,  and 
so  amiable.  If  slie  touches  her  lute,  or  sings  to  it 
any  of  her  own  compositions,  her  voice  will  soothe 
you  in  your  solitudes,  and  sound  more  sweetly  in 
your  ear  than  that  of  the  nightingale.  You  will 
waste  with  pleasure  whole  days  and  nights  in  her 
conversation,  and  be  ever  finding  out  new  beauties  in 
her  discourse.  She  will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual 
serenity,  restrain  its  mirth  from  being  dissolute,  and 
prevent  its  melancholy  from  being  painful. 

**  Such  was  doubtless  the  wife  of  Orpheus  ;  for  who 
would  have  undergone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered 
a  foolish  bride  ?  Such  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid,  who 
was  his  rival  in  poetry.  Such  was  Tullia,  as  she  is 
celebrated  by  the  most  learned  and  the  most  fond  of 
fathers.  And  such  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Grac- 
chi, who  is  no  less  famous  for  having  been  their  in- 
^tructer  than  their  parent* 
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-No.  165.—SATURDAy,  September  15. 


JDuipU  exemplar,  vitiis  in 

Hob. 

JIT  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  coxcomb  at  the 
head  of  a  famiJy.  He  scatters  infection  through  the 
Vhole  house.  His  wife  and  children  hare  always 
their  eyes  upon  him  :  if  they  have  more  sense  than 
himself,  they  are  out  of  countenance  for  him ;  if  less, 
they  submit  their  understandings  to  him,  and  make 
daily  improvements  in  folly  and  impertinence.  I 
have  been  very  often  secretly  concerned,  when  I  have 
seen  a  circle  of  pretty  children  cramped  in  their  na- 
tural  parts,  and  prattling  even  below  themselves, 
while  they  are  talking  after  a  couple  of  silly  parents. 
The  dullness  of  a  father  often  extinguishes  a  genius 
in  the  son,  or  gives  such  a  wrong  cast  to  his  mind,  as 
it  is  hard  for  him  ever  to  wear  off.  In  short,  where 
the  head  of  a  family  is  weak,  you  hear  the  repetitions 
of  his  insipid  pleasantries,  shallow  conceits,  and  topi- 
cal points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it.  His  table, 
his  fire-side,  his  parties  of  diversion,  are  all  of  them 
so  many  standing  scenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  would  the  more  recom- 
mend the  improvements  of  the  mind  to  my  female 
readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance  for 
it,  and  if  it  meets  with  weakness  in  one  of  the-heads, 
may  have  it  made  up  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an 
unhappy  circumstance  in  a  family,  where  the  wife  has 
more  knowledge  than  the  husband ;  but  it  is  better  it 
should  be  so,  than  that  there  should  be  no  knowledge 
in  the  whole  hpuscr    It  is  highly  expedient  that  al 
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least  one  of  the  persons,  who  sits  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs, should  give  an  example  of  good  sense  to  those 
viho  are  under  them  in  these  little  domestic  govern- 
ments. 

If  foUf  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a  family, 
vice  is  much  more  so,  as  it  is  of  a  more  pernicious  and 
of  a  more  contagious  nature.  When  the  master  is  a 
profligate,  the  rake  runs  through  the  house.  You 
hear  the  sons  talking  loosely  and  swearing  after  their 
&ther,  and  see  the  daughters  either  familiarized  to  his 
discourse,  or  every  moment  1»lushing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  his 
master's  way.  He  improves  by  his  table-talk,  and  re« 
peats  in  the  kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour^ 
Invest  him  with  the  same  title  and  ornaments,  and 
you  would  scarce  know  him  from  his  lord.  He  prac- 
tises the  same  oaths,  the  same  ribaldry,  the  same  way 
of  joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family, 
that  tlie  ruler  of  it  should  be  wise  and  virtuous.  The 
first  of  these  qualifications  does  not  indeed  lie  within 
his  power:  but  though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from 
being  weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his 
power  to  give  a  good  example  of  modesty,  of  tempe- 
rance, of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all  other  virtues, 
which,  though  the  greatest  ornaments  of  human  hsl* 
ture,  may  be  put  in  practice  by  men  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary capacities. 

As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualificati(»)S 
of  the  master  of  a  house,  if  he  is  not  accomplished  in 
both  of  tfiem,  it  is. much  better  that  he  should  be  de- 
ficient in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  since  the  con- 
sequences of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous 
nature  than  those  of  folly. 
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When  I  wad  die  histories  that  mre  left  us  of  Pytha* 
iporas,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  that  great  philoisopher,  who  was  an 
illustrious  pattern  of  virtue  and  wisdom^  had  on  his 
X»rivate  family.  This  excellent  man,  ^er  having  per. 
fected  himself  in  the  learning  of  his  own  country,  tra- 
velled into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  pur- 
pose to  converse  with  the  roost  learned  men  of  every 
place ;  by  which  means  he  gleaned  up  all  the.  know- 
ledge of  the  age,  and  is  still  admired  by  the  greatest 
men  of  the  present  times,  as  a  prodigy  of  science. 
His  wife,  Thcano,  wrote  several  books^  and,  after  hi$ 
death,  taught  his  philosophy  in  liis  public  scho(^ 
which  was  frequented  by  numberless  disciples  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  There  arc  several  excellent  sayings 
recorded  of  her.  I  shall  only  mention  one,  because 
it  does  honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her  wisdom. 
Being  asked  by  some  of  her  sex,  in  how  long  a  time  a 
woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gpds^  aftet^ . 
having  conversed  with  a  man  ?  <  If  it  were  her  hus* 
band,*  says  she,  '  the  next  day ;  if  a  stranger,  never.^ 
Pythagoras  had  by  this  wife  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. His  two  sons,  Telauges  and  Mnesarchus,  were 
both  eminent  philosophers,  and  were  joined  with  their 
mother  in  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean  school. 
Arignote  was  one  of  his  daughters,  whose  writings 
were  extant,  and  very  much  admired  in  the  age  of 
Porphyrins.  Damo  was  another  of  his  daughters,  in 
whose  hands  P)rthagoras  left  his  works,  with  a  prohi- 
bition to  communicate  them  to  strangers,  which  she 
observed  to  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  though  she 
was  offered  a  great  sum  for  them,  rather  chose  to 
live  in  poverty,  than  not  to  obey  the  commands  of  her 
beloved  father.  Mila  was  the  third  of  the  daughtersi 
whose  works  and  history  were  very  famous  in  JUu- 
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Clan's  time.  She  was  so  signally  Tirtuous,  that»  fof 
her  m^lemished  behaviour  in  her  Tirginity,  she  was 
choseB  to  lead  up  the  chorus  of  maids  in  a  national 
solemnity ;  and,  for  her  exemplary  ccmduct  in  mar- 
liagC)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  matrons 
m  the  like  public  ceremony.  The  memory  of  this 
learned  woman  was  so  precious  among  her  coun<« 
trymen,  that  her  house  was,  after  her  death,  con* 
verted  into  a  temple,  and  the  street  she  lived  in, 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Musseum.  Nor  must 
J  omit,  whilst  I  am  mentioning  this  great  philoso- 
pher, under  his  character  as  the  master  of  a  family, 
that  two  of  his  servants  so  improved  themselves  un- 
der him,  that  they  were  instituted  into  his  sect,  and 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  list  of  Pythagoreans. 
The  names  of  these  two  servants  were  Astraeus  and 
Zamolxes.  This  single  example  sufficiently  shows 
us  both  the  influence  and  the  merit  of  one  who  dis- 
charges as  he  ought  the  office  of  a  good  master  of  a 
family ;  which,  if  it  were  well  observed  in  every 
house,  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  universal  de- 
pravation of  manners,  by  which  the  present  age  is  so 
much  distinguished ;  and  which  is  more  easy  to  la- 
ment than  to  riform. 


No.  166.— THURSDAY,  September  21^ 


"oHquisque  nuUp  fait  urns  in  iUo. 
Ovid.  Met. 


Charity  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
hands,  says  an  old  writer.    Gifts  and  alms  are  the 
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expressions,  not  the  essence  of  this  virtue.  A  man 
ttiay  bestow  great  sums  on  the  poor  and  indigent, 
^tnout  being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when 
he  is  not  able  to  bestow  any  thing.  Charity  is  there* 
fore  a  habit  of  good  will,  or  benevolence,  in  the  soul, 
which  disposes  us  to  the  love,  assistance,  and  relief 
of  mankind,  especially  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
it.  '  The  poor  man  who  has  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  no  less  entitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue 
than  the  man  who  founds  a  college.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  charitable  to  an  extravagance  this  way.  I 
never  saw  an  indigent  person  in  my  life,  without 
reaching  out  to  him  some  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  every  one  I  meet  that  is 
in  affliction ;  and  if  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my 
wishes,  there  should  be  neither  pain  nor  poverty  in 
the  world. 

To  give  my  reader  a  right  notion  of  myself  in  this 
particular,  I  shall  present  him  with  the  secret  history 
Of^one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  my  life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
etone.  It  is  frequently  observed  of  men  who  have 
been  busied  in  this  pursuit,  that  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  principal  design,  they  have,  however^ 
made  such  discoveries  in  their  way  to  it,  as  have  suf- 
ficiently recompensed  their  inquiries.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  I  cannot  boast  of  my  success  in  that 
affair,  I  do  not  repent  in  my  engaging  in  it,  because 
it  produced  in  my  mind  such  a  habitual  exercise  of 
charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than  perhaps  it  would 
have  been,  had  t  never  been  lost  ia  so  pleasing  a4le«> 
lusion. 

As  I  did  not  question  but  I  i^ould  soon  have  a 
Dtew  Indies  in  my  possession,  I  was  perpetually  taken 
«p  ia  considering  how  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  mm* 
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kind.  In  order  to  it,  I  employed  a  whole  day  in 
vralking  about  this  great  city,  to  find  out  proper 
places  for  the  erection  of  hospitals.  I  had  likewise 
entertained  that  project,  which  has  since  succeeded 
in  another  place,  of  building  churches  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  with  this  only  difference,  that  in- 
stead of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and 
to  have  seen  them  all  finished  in  less  than  one  year. 

I  had,  with  great  pains  and  application,  got  toge- 
ther a  list  of  all  the  French  protestants ;  and,  by  the 
best  accounts  I  could  come  at,  had  calculated  the  va-' 
lue  of  all  those  estates  and  effects  which  every  one 
of  them  had  left  in  his  own  country  for  the  sake  of 
his  religion,  being  fully  determined  to  make  it  up  to 
him,  and  return  some  of  them  the  double  of  what, 
they  had  lost. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory,  my  operator^ 
who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me,  and  used  to  foot  it 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every  morning,  com- 
pluned  of  a  sprain  in  his  leg,  that  he  had  met  with 
over  against  St.  Clement^s  church.  This  so  affected 
me,  that,  as  a  standing  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  hinii 
and  out  of  compassion  to  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street  within  the 
liberties,  and  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket* 
book  accordingly.  About  the  same  time  I  entertain- 
ed some  thoughts  of  mending  all  the  highways  on 
this  side  the  Tweed,  and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in 
England  navigable. 

But  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart,  was  the  set- 
tling upon  every  man  in  Great-Britain  three  pounds 
a  year  (in  which  sum  may  be  comprised,  according^ 
to  Sir  William  Pettit's  observations,  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  life)  leaving  to  them  whatever  else  they  could 
get1»y  their  own  industry,  to  lay  out  on  superfluities 
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I  was  above  a  week  dd>ating  in  myself  wha't  I 
ehould  do  in  the  matter  of  Impropriations ;  but  at 
length  came  to  a  resolution  to.  buy  them  all  up,  and 
restore  them  to  the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  wsdking  near  St.  Paul's,  I  took 
some  time  to  survey  that  structure,  and  not  being  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  pulling  it  down,  and  building 
it  up  anew  at  my  own  expense. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  rac,  I  in* 
tended  to  take  up  with  a  coach  and  six,  half  a  doz^i 
footmen,  and  live  like  a  private  gentlemaji. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  public  matters 
looked  very  gloomy,  taxes  cjim©  hard,  the  war  went 
<m  heavily,  people  complained  of  the  great  burdeiip 
that  were  laid  upei^them :  this  made  me  resolve  to 
set  aside  one  morning,  to  consider  seriously  the  state 
x)f  the  nation,  I  was  the  more  ready  to  enter  on  k, 
because  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  sit 
at  home  in  my  morning  gown,  having,  after  a  most  in- 
credible expense,  pawned  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  my 
operator  assured  me  w^s  the  last  he  should  want  to 
i)ring  all  our  matters  to  bear.  After  having  consi- 
ndered  many  projects,  I  at  length  resolved  to  beat  the 
common  enemy  at  hiji  own  weapons,  and  laid  a 
scheme  which  would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  had  things  succeeded  to  my  wishes.  As  I 
was  in  thb  golden  dream,  some  body  knocked  at  my 
door.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a  messenger  that 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  laboratory.  The  fellow  * 
looked  so  miserably  poor,  that  I  was  resolved  to  make 
his  fortune  before  he  delivered  his  message :  but^ 
seeing  he  brought  a  letter  from  my  operator,  I  con- 
cluded I  was  bound  to  it  in  honour,  %s  mnph  as  a 
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prince  ia  to  give  a  reward  to  one  that  brings  him  th^ 
first  news  of  a  victory.  I  knew  this  was  the  long* 
expected  hour  of  projection,  and  which  I  had  wsuted 
for,  with  great  impatience,  above  half  a  year  before. 
In  short,  I  broke  open  my  letter  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
and  fotmd  it  as  follows  s 

^«  Sir, 
^  At Tsa  hating  get  out  of  you  every  thing  yen 
can  conveniently  spare,  I  scorn  to  trespass  upon  youF 
generous  nature,  and,  therefore,  must  ingenuously 
Confess  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  than  you  do.  I  shall  only  tell  you,  for 
your  comfort,  that  I  never  yet  could  bubble  a  block* 
head  out  of  his  money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit 
mud  parts  who  are  for  my  purpose.  This  made  me 
apply  myself  to  a  person  of  your  wealth  and  ingenuity* 
Qow  I  have  succeeded,  you  yourself  can  best  tell» 
^  Your  hun^ble  servant  to  command, 

«  Thomas  White." 

<*  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  laid  the  key 
under  the  door.** 

1  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  this  man,  and  not  a  little  mortified  at  my  dis- 
appointment, though  not  so  much  for  what  I  myself, 
as  what  the  public  suffered  by  it.  I  think,  however, 
I  ought  to  let  the  world  know  what  I  designed  for 
them,  and  hope  that  such  of  my  readers  who  find  they 
^ad  a  share  in  my  good  intentions,  will  accept  of  th^ 
wUl  C<^  <he  detd« 
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The  following  story  is  lately  translated  out  of  an 
Arabian  manuscript,  which  I  think  has  very  much  the 
turn  of  an  oriental  tale  ;  and  as  it  has  never  before 
been  printed,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  still  famous  through  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  called  among  the 
Persians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great  Physician. 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  simples, 
understood  all  the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  knew 
the  secrets  that  were  engraved  on  the  seal  of  Solo- 
mon the  Son  of  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of 
the  Black  Palace,  and  chief  of  the  physicians  to  Al- 
nareschin  the  great  king  of  Persia. 

Alnareschin  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant  that  ever 
reigned  in  this  country.  He  was  of  a  fearful,  suspi- 
cious, and  cruel  nature,  having  put  to  death,  upon  ve- 
ry slight  jealousies  and  surmises,  five-and-thirty  of 
his  queens,  and  abovG  Uventy  sons,  whom  he  sus- 
pected to  have  conspired  against  his  life.  Being  at 
length  wearied  with  the  exercise  of  so  many  cruel- 
ties in  his  own  family,  and  fearing  lest  the  whole  race 
of  Caliphs  should  be  entirely  lost,  he  one  day  sent  for 
Helim,  and  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner.  <  He- 
lim,* said  he,  <  I  have  long  admired  thy  great  wis- 
dom, and  retired  way  of  living.  I  shall  now  show 
thee  the  entire  confidence  which  I  place  in  thee.  I 
have  only  two  sons  remaining,  who  are  yet  but  in- 
tuits.   It  is  my  design  that  thou  take  them  homo 
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with  thee,  and  educate  them  as  thy  own.  Train  them 
up  in  the  humble  and  anambitioas  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. By  this  means  shall  the  line  of  Caliphs  be 
preserved,  and  my  children  succeed  after  me,  with- 
out aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst  I  am  yet  alive.* 
*  The  words  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  be  obeyed,' 
said  Helim.  After  which  he  bowed,  and  went  out  of 
the  king's  presence.  He  then  received  the  children 
into  his  own  house,  and  from  that  time  bred  them  -up 
with  him  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
The  young  princes  loved  and  respected  Helim  as 
their  father,  and  made  such  improvements  under 
him,  that  by  the  age  of  one-and-twcnty  they  were  in- 
structed in  all  the  learning  of  the  East.  The  name 
of  the  eldest  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  the  youngest  Ab- 
dallah.  They  lived  together  in  such  a  perfect  friend- 
ship, diat  to  this  day  it  is  said  of  intimate  friends,  that 
they  live  together  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdallah.  He^ 
lim  had  an  only  child,  who  was  a  girl  of  a  fine  soul, 
and  a  most  beautiful  person.  Her  father  omitted  no* 
thing  in  her  education,  that  might  make  her  the  most 
accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  As  the  3roung 
j^inces  were  in  a  manner  excluded  from  the  rest  of 
tlie  world,  they  frequently  conversed  with  this  lovely 
virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father  m  the 
same  course  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue.  Ahdallah, 
whose  mind  was  of  a  softer  turn  than  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, grew  by  degrees  so  enamoured  of  her  conversa- 
tion, that  he  did  not  think  he  lived  when  he  was  not 
in  company  with  his  beloved  Balsora,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  maid.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  so 
great,  that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king, 
who,  pretending  to  visit  the  young  princes  his  90ns, 
jdemanded  of  Helim  the  sight  of  Balsora,  his  fsdr 
daughter.   The  Jsing  was  so  inflamed  with  her  beauty 
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and  behavioury  that  he  sent  for  Helim  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  told  lum  it  was  no\T  his  design  to  recom- 
pense him  for  all  his  faithful  services ;  and  that,  in 
^rder  to  it,  he  intended  to  make  his  daughter  queen 
of  Persia.  Helim,  who  knew  veiy  well  the  fate  of 
all  those  unhappy  women  who  had  been- thus  ad- 
vanced, and  could  not  but  be  privy  to  the  secret  love 
which  Abdallah  bore  his  daughter,  <  Fai*  be  it,'  said 
he,  *  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  contaminate  the 
blood  of  the  Caliphs,  and  join'  himself  in  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  his  physician.*  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  so  impatient  for  such  a  bride,  that,  without 
hearing  any  excuses,  he  immediately  ordered  Balsora 
-to  be  sent  for  into  his  presence,  keeping  the  father 
irith  him,  in  order  to  mak^  her  sensible  of  the  honour 
^nrhich  he  designed  her.  Balsora,  who  was  too  mo- 
dest and  humble  to  think  her  beauty  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  king,  was  a  few  moments  after 
brought  into  his  presence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the  vir» 
gins  of  Paradise ;   but,  «pon  hearing  the  honour 
which  he  intended  her,  she  fainted  away,  and  fell 
4down  as  dead  at  his  feet,    ilelim  wept,  and,  after 
having  recovered  her  out  of  the  trance  into  which 
she  was  fallen,  represented  to  the  king,  that  so  unex- 
pected an  honour  was  too  great  to  have  been*  commu- 
nicated to  her  all  at  once  ;  but  that,  if  he  pleased,  he 
'would  himself  prepare  her  for  it.      The  king  bid  him 
take  his  own  way,  and  dismissed  him.   Balsora  was  con- 
veyed again  to  her  father's  house,  where  the  thoughts 
-of  Abdallah  renewed  her  affliction  every  moment ; 
insomuch  that  at  length  she  fell  into  a  raging  fever, 
^he  king  was  informed  of  her  condition  by  those 
that  saw  her.    Helim,  finding  no  other  means  of  eSt* 
locating  her  from  the  difficulties  she  was  io;  9fUf 
9f  2 
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living  composed  her  mind,  and  made  her  acquaint- 
ed with  his  intentions,  gave  her  a  potion,  which  he 
knew  would  lay  her  asleep  for  many  hours ;  and  ^i" 
terwards,  in  all  the  seeming  distress  of  a  disconso- 
late fiither,  informed  the  king  she  was  dead.  The 
king,  who  never  let  any  sentiments  of  humanity  come 
too  near  his  heart,  did  not  much  trouble  himself  about 
the  matter ;  however,  for  his  own  reputation,  he  told 
the  &ther,  that  since  it  waa  known  through  the  em- . 
pire  that.  Balsora  died  at  a  time  when  he  designed 
her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  she  should^ 
be  honoured  as  such  after  her  death,  and  that  her 
body  should  be  laid  in  the  Black  Palace,  among 
those  of  his  deceased  queens. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  of  the 
king's  design,  was  not  less  afflicted  than  jiis  beloved 
Balsora.  As  for  the  several  circumstances  of  his 
distress,  as  also  how  tl^e  king  was  informed  of  an  ir- 
recoverable distemper  ii^to  which  he  was  fallen,  they 
are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  history  of  Helim.  It 
shall  sufBce  to  acquaint  my  reader^  that  Helim,  some 
days  after  the  supposed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave 
the  prince  a  potioh  of  the  same  nature  with  that, 
which  had  laid  asleep  Balsora. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Persians,  to  convey,  in 
a  private  manner,  the  bodies,  of  all  the  royal  family,  a 
little  after  their  death,.into  the  Black  Palace,  which  is 
the  repository  of  all  who  are  descended  from  the  Ca- 
liphs, or  any  way  allied  to  them.  The  chief  physician 
is  always  governor  of  the  Black  Palace,  it  being  his 
ofi&ce.  to  embalm. and  p^serve  the  holy,  family*  after 
they  are  dead,  aa  well  a&  to  taLe.care  of  theni  while 
they  are  yet  living.  The  Black  Palace  is  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  the  building,  wluch  is  all  of  the 
^^8t  poliAhfid,black  marble.  There  are  always  burU^ 
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ing  in  it  five  thousand  everlasting  lamps.  It  has  also 
a  hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of 
them  watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred  negroes, 
who  are  to  take  care  tliat  nobody  enters  besides  the 
governor, 

Helim,  after  having  tionveyed  the  body  of  Jiis  daugh- 
ter into  this  repository,  and  at  the  appointed  time  re- 
ceived her  out  of  the  sleep  into  which  she  was  fallen* 
took  care  some  time  after  to  bring  that  of  Abdallah 
into  the  same  place.  Balsora  watched  over  him,  till 
such  time  as  the  dose  he  had  taken  lost  it&  effect.  Ab- 
dallah was  not  acquainted  with  Helim's  design  when 
he  gave  him.  this  sleepy  poUon.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  surprise,  the  joy,  the  transport  he  ws^s  in 
at  his  first  awaking.  He  fancied  himself  in  the  retire -^ 
ments  of  the  blessed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  his  deap 
Balsora,  whom  he  thought  was  just  gone  before  hina, 
was  the  first  who  came  to  congratulate  his  arrival. 
She  soon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which^. 
notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more 
sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  company 
of  his  Balsora. 

Helim,  who  was  supposed  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
embalming  of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place  very  fre«. 
quently .    His  greatest  perplexitj&  was  how  to  get  tho 
lovers  out  of  it,>  the  gates  being  watched  in  such  a 
manner  as  Ihave  before  related.    This-consideradon . 
did  not  a  little  disturb  the  two  interred  lovers.    At 
length  Helim  bethought  himself  that  the  first  day  of.' 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Tlzpa^  was  near  at  hand^ , 
Now,  it  is  a  received  tsadidoa  among  the  Persians*, 
that  the  souls  of  those  of ;  the  royal  family,  who  are  i», 
a.  state  of  bliss,  do,  oa  die  first  fuM  moon  after  theic- 
decease,  pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Blackr. 
^aistce,  which  is  therefore  called  the  gate  of  Paradisfii^ 
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m  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.  He- 
Um,  therefore,  having  made  due  preparations  for  this 
night,  di^essed  each  of  the  lovers  in  a  r^be  of  ai;tire 
silk,  wrought  in  the  ^est  looms  of  Persia,  with  a  long 
train  of  linen,  whiter  than  snow,  that  floated  on  the 
ground  behind  them.  Upon  Abdallah's  head  he  fixed 
«  wreatli  of  tlie  greenest  myrtle,  and  on  Balsora's  a 
,garland  of  the  freshest  roses.  Their  gi^ments  were 
scented  with  the  richest  peHumes  of  Arabia.  Hav- 
ing thus  prepared  every  thing,  the  full  moon  was  no 
sooner  up,  and  shining  in  all  its  iMigbtness,  but  he  pri* 
vately  opened  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  shut  it  after 
the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through 
it.  The  band  of  negroes,  who  were  posted  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  gate,  seeing  two  such  beautiful  ap- 
paritions, that  showed  themselves  to  advantage  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon,  and  being  ravi^ied  with  the 
odour  that  flowed  from  their  garments,  immediately 
concluded  them  to  be  tlie  ghosts  of  the  two  persons 
lately  deceased.  They  fell  upon  their  faces  as  they 
passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  continued 
prostrate  on  tlie  earth  till  such  time  as  they  were  out 
of  sight.  They  reported  the  next  day  what  they  had 
seen ;  but  this  was  looked  upon,  by  the  king  himself 
and  most  others,  as  the  compliment  that  was  usually 
paid  to  any  of  the  deceased  of  his  family.  Helim 
had  placed  two  of  his  own  mules  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  Black  Temple,  ^n  the  spot  which 
they  had  agreed  upon  for  theii"  rendezvous.  He  here 
met  them,  and  conducted  them  to  one  of  his  own 
houses,  which  was  situated  Jon  mount  Khacan.  The 
air  on  this  mountain,  was  so  very  healthful,  that  He- 
lim had  formerly  tran^orted  the  king  thither,  in  or- 
der to  recover  him  out  of  a  long  fit  of  sickness ; 
which  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  king  made  him  a 
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present  of  the  whole  mountain,  "with  a  beautiful  house 
and  gardens  that  were  on  the  top  of  it.  In  this  re- 
tirement liyed  Abdallah  and  Balsora.  They  were 
both  so  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  pos- 
sessed with  so  constant  and  mutual  a  passion  for  each 
other,  that  their  scrfitude  never  lajr  heavy  on  them. 
Abdallah  applied  himself  to  those  arts  Which  were 
agreeable  to  his  manner  o(  living,  and  the  situation 
of  the  place,  insomuch  that  in  a  few  years  he  con- 
verted the  whole  mountain  into  a  kind  of  garden,  and 
covered  every  part  of  it  with  plantations  or  spots  of 
flowers.  Helim  was  too  good  a  father  to  let  him 
want  any  linng  that  might  conduce  to  make  his  retire- 
ment pleasant. 

In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  place^ 
the  old  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibra- 
him, who,  upon  the  supposed  death  of  his  brother,  had 
been  called  to  court,  and  entertained  there  as  heir  to 
4Jie  Persian  empire.  Though  he  was  for  some  years 
inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  Helim  durst 
not  trust  him  with  the  secret,  wluch  he  knew  would 
have  fatal  consequences,  should  it  by  any  means  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  old  king.  Ibrahim  was  no 
-sooner  mounted  on  the  throne,  but  Helim  sought  after 
a  proper  opportunity  of  making  a  discovery  to  him, 
which  he  knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  so  good 
<natured  and  generous  a  prince.  It  so  happened,  that, 
^before  Helim  found  such  an  opportunity  as  he  desired, 
rthe  new  king  Ibrahim,  having^been-separated  from  his 
•company  in  a  chase,  and  almost  fainting  with  heat  and 
•thirst,  saw  himself  at  the  foot  of  mount  Khacan  ;  he 
immediately  ascended  the  hill,  and  coming  to  Helim's 
liouse,  demanded  some  refreshments,  ilelim  was 
^ery  luckily  there  at  that  time,  and  after  having  set  be- 
Ifore  the  king  the  choicest  of  wines  ^md  fruits,  £ndit|r 
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bim  wonderfully  pleased  with  so  seasonable  a  treat, 
loid  him  that  the  best  part  of  his  entertainment  was  to 
come,  upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the  whole  history 
of  what  had  passed.  The  king  was  at  once  astonish- 
ed and  transported  at  so  strange  a  relation,  and,  seeing 
his  brother  enter  the  room  with  Balsora  in  his  hand^ 
he  leaped  off  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  and  cried 
out, 'It is  he!  it  is  my  Abdallah I'— —Having  said 
this,  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept.  The  whole 
company,  for  some  time,  remained  silent,  and  shed 
tears  of  joy.  The  king  at  length,  after  having  kindly 
reproached  Helim  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  such 
a  brother,  embraced  Balsora  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness, and  told  her,  that  she  should  now  be  a  queen  in- 
deed, for  that  he  would  immediately  make  bis  bro- 
ther king  of  all  the  conquered  nations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tigris*  He  easily  discovered  in  the  eyes 
of  our  two  lovers,  that,  instead  of  being  transported 
with  the  offer,  they  preferred  their  present  retire- 
ment to  empire.  At  their  request,  therefore,  he 
changed  his  intentions,  and  made  them  a  present  of 
all  the  open  country  so  far  as  they  could  see  from  the 
top  of  mount  Khacan.  Abdallah  continued  to  extend 
his  former  improvements,  beautified  this  wbole  pros- 
pect with  groves  and  fountains,  gardens  and  seats  of 
pleasure,  till  it  became  the  most  delicious  spot  of 
ground  within  tKe  empire,  and  is  therefore  called  t}ie 
Garden  of  Persia.  This  Caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  a  long 
and  happy  reign,  died  without  children,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abdallah,  a  son  of  Abdallah  and  Balsora. 
This  was  that  king  Abdallah,  who  afterwards  fixed 
the  imperial  residence  upon  mount  Khacan,  which, 
continues  at  this  time  to  be  the  favourite  palace,  of  the 
l^erjsian  empire*. 
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^talantis,  author  of,  to  whom  a-kin,  UQ. 
Athaliah  of  Racine,  some  parts  of  it  sublime,  166. 
Augustus,  Virgil's  praises  of  him,  218. 
Aurelia,  a  dream  that  she  had  a  window  to  her  breast,  and. 

what  was  in  it,  126.. 
Aurenge-Zebe's  tragedy,  it&  faults,  144. 

B. 
Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  his  character,  S5.    His  Prayer  or  Psalm» 

56. 
Beauty  at  war  with  Fortitude,  229. 
Bias's  saying  of  calumny,  204. . 
Binicorn,  Humphrey,  his  letter  to  the  Guavdian,  196.^ 
Bluff,  Oliver,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour,  48. 
^Boileau's  account  of  the  sublime,  166. 
^J  Bosoms,  naked,  a.  grievance,  164.    The  Pope's  order  against 

tb«m>.  X6jL  Letters  concerning  themj^  170,  180. 
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Browbeat,  Benjamin,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour,  48. 

■Bubnelia  angry  about  the  tucker,  137. 

Busy, -Benjamin,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour  by  Jasper 
Tattle,  46. 

Buzzard,  Benjamin,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour,  21. 
C. 

CalUcoat,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour,  19. 

•Cambrick,  indicted  by  the  Lady  Touchwood,  18, 

Censure  despised  by  philosophers,  203,  207. 

Chaplains  of  people  of  quality  to  be  respected,  282.  One  iU 
iited,  283. 

Charity  schools  recommended,  122. 

Charity,  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  290.  Nestor  Ironside's  in- 
tended charities,  291. 

Chastity  in  men  a  noble  virtue,  191. 

China,  Emperor  of,  honours  none  till  they  are  dead,  86: 

Claudian,  Strada's,  160,  185. 

Cleomenes,  tragedy  of,  its  faults,  141. 

Climate,  the  inconstancy  of  the  British,  110. 
/  Club,  the  silent  one,  177. 

Cold  bath  recommended,  112. 

Comet,  the  prodigious  one  in  1680,  116. 

Complaisance,  the  benefits  of  it,  278. 

Congreve's  character  of  an  ill  critic,  160. 

Conscienoe  to  the  soul,  what  health  is  to  the  body,  203. 

Coquette,  how  she  should  paint  herself  225. 

-Courts  of  justice  and  honour,  erected  by  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  12f' 

Courtship,  the  extravagance  of  it,  153. 

Coxcombs  dangerous  in  families,  287^ 

Crassus,  a  chilly  old  fellow,  112. 

Criticisms  on  several  plays,  141. 

Critic,  the  severity  of  one  upon  the  fire-works  on  tlie  Thames, 
114.  How  he  diHers  from  a  caviller,  140.  Tlie  marks  of 
an  ill  one,  155. 

Cromwell,  what  M.  Paschal  says  of  his  4eath,  208. 

Cunning  opposed  to  wisdom,  .229. 
D. 

Dxdalus's  letter  about  flying,  150. 

Head  men  only  have  honours  in  China,  86. 

I>eatb  compared  to  Broteus^  208. 
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Oiogenesy  what  he  saicl^to  one  who  slandered  hint,  205* 

Distich  (Mr.)  of  the  short  club,  135. 

Distresses,  imaf^nary,  the  greatest  part  of  man's  affliction, 
279. 

Ditton  and  Whiston,  their  letter  about  the  longitude,  131. 

Don  Sebastian's  tragedy,  its  faults,  141. 

Dream  of  Aureliai  125.  Of  a  Spaniard  concerning  death, 
208.  Of  the  punishment  of  the  idle  in  the  infernal  re-. 
gions,  261; 

Dryden,  a  blander  of  his,  141.    Wrong  in  his  sentiments,  14S> 

D'Urfey  and  Pindar  compared,  77,    His  Newmarket  odi5> 
ibid.    Other  odes  of  his,  79.    His  merit,  80. 
E. 

Epictetus,  what  he  said  of  censure,  205. 
P^ve's  treatment  of  the  angel  in  Milton,  21^ 

iP. 

Figleaf,  Leonilla,  her  letter  about  modesty ^neces,  ITf^ 

Fire-works,  fine  ones  on  the  Thames,  133^  Finer  in  Italy« 
115. 

Hambeau,  Mrs.  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  honour  by  Lady 
Townly,  34. 

Florella  angry  about  the  tucker,  137. 
^"Tlying,  art  of,   a  humour  in  King  Cliarles  Uie  Seoond'ii 
time,  149. 

Foundlings,  no  due  provision  for  them,  123* 

Fontainbleau  palace  described,  107. 

France,  a  tour  there,  106*    Court  of,  120. 

French,  their  humanity,  poverty,  mirth,  courtesy,  and  lo* 
quacity,  108,  120. 

G. 

jSallantry,  a  precaution  against  the  low  sort,  192. 

Craming  among  tlie  ladies,  a  grievance,  173.  Ill  conse- 
quence of  it,  174. 

Goodenoiigh,  Ursula,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour  by  the 
JLady  Betty  Wou'dbe,  20. 

Guardian,  the  use  of  his  paper^  94. 
H. 

Helim,  the  Persian,  the  great  physician,  295. 

^onom*  opposed  to  pride,  230.  A  discourse  upon  true  ho- 
nour, 274.    What  Juba  says  of  it  in  Cato,  275, 
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ttonoursy  the  interest  and  duty  of  nations  to  bestow  them  06 
merit,  86. 

L 

Idleness  punished  in  the  infernal  re^^ions,  261. 

Ih>n8ide,  a-kin  to  the  Bickerstaffes,  94.  Ne  stor»  "Esq.  a  piece 
of  true -tempered  steel,  113.  His  letter  to  the  pope,  226. 
His  intended  charities  when  he  studied  the  philosopher's 
stone,  291. 

Justice,  lord  chief,  hts  uprightness,  99.  The  greatest  of  aQ 
Tirtues,  9a 

K. 

Knowledge,  pnriuiti  of  it  recommended  to  youth,  145. 
L. 

Learning,  the  source  of  wealth  and  honours,  14^.  Proper 
for  women,  241. 

lieo  X.  his  enterttunment  of  the  poets,  15r> 

Leo  U.  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  195. 

Letters.  From  Simon  Softly,  90.  From  France,  to  th^ 
Guardian,  106,109,117.  From  Peter  Puzzle,  125.  From 
a.  Nomenclator,  129.  From  Ditton  and  Whiston,  about 
the  longitude,  131.  About  the  tall  club,  133.  About  the 
tucker,  137,  139.  From  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  146. 
From  Daedalus,  about  flying,  150.  About  wedding  clothes^ 
1 53.  About  petticoats,  158.  From  a  Quaker,  about  naked 
breasts,  164.  From  Leon  ilia  Figleaf,  about  the  same,  178 
and  180.  From  Jackall  and  others,  about  the  lion,  171, 
172,  173,  177.  About  the  ladies  gaming,>  173.  From 
Ned  Mum,  about  the  silent  club,  177.  From  a  mother  to 
%  lord  that  had  debauched  her  daughter,  193.  From  Leo 
IT.  to  be  a  sub-lion  to  the  Guardian,  195.  From  Humphrey 
Binicorn,  196.  From  — -,  with  some  English  lyrics,  197. 
From  — ,  with  the  history  of  lions,  220,  From  Nestor 
Ironside  to  the  pope,  226.  From  Lucifer,  with  a  descrip- 
tion.of  the  French  ambassador's  masquerade,  2S6.  From 
-— — ,  with  the  story  of  R.  T.  and  his  proud  mistress,  265. 
From  Will  Waspe,  271.  About  ants,  ibid.  From  a  noble* 
Blanks  chaplain  who  was  ill  used,  283.  From  Tom  White* 
about  the  philosopher's  stone,  294. 
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liion.  Ironside's,  set  up  at  "Button's  coffee-house,  97,  15/5, 

195.    Scandalous  reports  of  it,  199.    History  of  the  lion, 

220.    His  nativity  calculated,  224. 
Lions,  London  infested  with  them,  81. 
Lizard,  Lady,  and  daughters,  how  they  work  and  read,  24L 

Tom   the  clowni  his  character,  277. 
Longinus*8  b  st  rule  for  the  sublime,  228. 
Longitude,  discovery  of  it,  131. 
Love  of  one's  country  personated  by  ftmbition  and  avaricci, 

231. 
Lucan,  Strada's,  162, 182. 
Lucifer's  description  of  a  masquerade  at  the  French  ambas« 

sador's,  236. 
Lucretius,  Strada's,  162,  183. 
Lust  opposed  to  Modesty,  280. 

Lycurgus  the  Spartan's  good  laws  for  matrimony,  104». 
Lyrics^  English,  very  fine,  197. 
M. 
Makebate,  Elizabeth,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour,  IT. 
Masquerades,  Lucifer's  description  of  one  at  the  FrendL 

ambassador's,  236. 
Matrimony,  Lycurgus's  law  for  it,  104. 
Medals,  modern,  an  error  in  distributing  them,  && 
Melancholy,  Pills  to  Purge  it,  79, 
Milton's  description  of  Eve's  treating  the  angel,  216. 
Moderate  Man,  an  ode  of  Mr.  Durfey's  so  called,  7& 
Modesty,  its  charms,  105. 
Modesty-pieces  laid  aside,  171. 
Modesty  opposed  to  Lust,  230.  ^ 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  poem  about  the  choice  of  a  wife,  284. 
Mortality,  bill  of,  out  of  the  country,  210. 
V  Motteux's  unicorn,  158. 

Mum,  Ned,  his  letter  about  the  silent  club,  1T7* 

N. 
Necks,  women's,  immodestly  exposed,  102, 136,  170,  lS(h 
Komenclators,  a  set  of  men  in  Rome,  129.    A  male  and  f(S« 

male  one  in  London,  130. 
KoseS)  a  disser^tion  upon  them,  2^. 
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o. 

CEdipof ,  tragpedy  of,  iti  fkuUs^  141. 
Ovid,  Strada's,  186. 

P. 
Palaces,  the  French  king's,  very  fine,  107. 
Pandemonium,  Milton's,  to  be  represented  in  fire-work^ 

115. 
Paschal,  M.  his  observation  on  Cromwell**  death,  20ft. 
Patch,  Parson,  why  so  called,  163. 
Patience  opposed  to  scorn,  230. 
Persian  soldier,  his  crime  and  punisliment,  100» 
Petticoats  a  grievaticey  158. 
Phaenomena  of  nature  imitated  by  art,  113. 
Philosopher's  stone,  a  letter  about  it,  294. 
Picts,  the  women  advised  to  imitate  them,  225. 
pills  to  purge  MeUncholy,  79. 
Pindar  and  d'Urfey  compared,  77, 
Pismires,  the  nation  of  them  described,  233. 
Plain,  Tom,  his  letter  about  petticoats^  158. 
Plato,  what  he  said  of  censure,  205. 
Poets,  tragic,  errors  committed  by  them,  141. 
Popes,  the  Leos  the  best  and  the  Innocents  the  worst,  157-   - 
Posterity,  the  regard  due  to  it,  217. 
Posture-master,  his  frolics,  110. 

Pride,  its  viciousness  and  opposition  to  honour,  230,  23SL^ 
Project  for  medals  g^ven  to  the  late  ministry,  87. 
Prolusion  of  Strada,  on  the  style  of  the  poets,  160,  181. 
Proteus,  death  compared  to  him,  208. 
Prudely,  Elizabeth,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour  hy  W3- 

liam  Trippit,  Esq.  33. 
Prudes,  how  they  should  paint  themselves,  225. 
Puzzle,  Peter,  his  dream,  126. 
Pythagoras,  lus  own  and  his  family's  learning,  289. 

Q. 
Quaint  moralists,  a  saying  of  theirs,  208. 

R. 
Repartee,  a  quick  one  in  parliament,  21^- 
JPoarings  of  Button's  lien,  177, 
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s. 

^corn  opposed  to  patience,  030. 

S^gonia,  John  de,  his  story,  48.    Fights  Bis  brother  Briah^ 

unknown,  ibid. 
Sexes,  the  comparative  perfection  of  them,  229.    At  W9», 

ibid.    Reconciled  by  virtue  and  love,  231. 
Shallow,  Josias,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour,  19* 
Sliapely,  Rebecca,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour  by  Sarah 

Smack,  S3. 
Show  in  Germany,  representing  sdl  the  religions  in  Greftt- 

Britain  in  wax«work,  5. 
Silvio,  his  bill  of  cost  in  courting  Zelinda,  92. 
Sly,  Richard,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour  by  Winifred 

Leer,  35. 
Snow,  artificial,  made  before  the  French  king,  113. 
8ocrates*s  contempt  of  censure,  204. 
Softly,  Simon,  very  ill  used  by  a  widow,  90. 
Solomon  s^  choice  of  wisdom,  147. 
South,  Dr.  his  sermon  on  a  good  conscience,  206. 
Spies,  the  use  Secretary  Walsingham  made  of  them,  82r 
Statins,  Strada's,  188. 
Strada's  excellent  Prolusion,  160,  186. 
Sublime  in  writing,  Longinus's  best  rule  for  it,  228. 
Swash,  Sir   Paul,  indicted  in  the  court  of  honour  by  Peter  .4 

Double,  Gent  47. 

T. 
Talicotius,  first  clap  doctor,  23. 
Tall  club,  134. 

Teraminta  angry  about  the  tucker,  186^ 
Time  not  to  be  squandered,  259i 
Timoleon,  his  piety,  168. 
Topknot,  Dr.  a  divine  so  called,  163. 
Treatall,  Timothy,  indicted  by  ladies  in  the  court  of  honour, 

31. 
•tremble,  Tom,  the  Quaker,  his  letter  about  naked  breasts^ 

164. 
Tnielove,  Tom,  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  155. 
Tucker  laid  aside  by  the  ladies,  102.  They  are  offended,  136. 

The  immodesty  of  it,  201, 225. 
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V. 

Variety,  the  sweeU  of  it,  216. 

Yersailles  described,  107* 

Yerset  of  live  treating  the  angel^  216.    Translation  of  Vir* 

gil,  218.    Out  of  Cato,  27S, 
Virgil,  Strada's,  163.    Hiapruse  of  Augustus,  218. 
Virgins,  the  g^at  wickedness  of  deflowering  them^  191. 

W. 
Walsingfaam's  lions,  82. 
Wedding  clothes,  a  letter  thereupon,  153. 
Whiston  and  Ditton,  their  letter  about  the  longitude,  131. 
White,  Thomas,  his  letter  about  the  philosopher's  atone, 

294. 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  his  art  of  flying,  149. 
Wisdom,  Solomon's  choice  of  it,  147*    Opposed  to  cunning, 

229. 
Women  should  have  learning,  241. 

X. 
Xenophon's  Tision,  148. 

Z. 
Belinda,  her  generosity  to  Silvio,  92- 
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